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Of Tire Trouble 


HEN in the course of human events”— “NO TAX,” comparatively, for car up-keep 


because of Firestone resiliency, which 


you run into a bad stretch of road, where 
the going is tough, it’s good to remember that protects the machine and gives maximum 
road grip with traction and economy of gas- 


your car carries Firestones. It means free- oline—Most Miles per Dollar. 


dom from anxiety—“no tax” on the nerves. . 
Es . ; See the nearest Firestone man 
No tax” worth mention for repairs because 


of the Firestone in-built endurance FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
and tough, wear-resisting tread— AKRON, OHIO 


Fi Most Miles per Dollar. “* America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Impromptu dances are a delight - 
wherever there is a Victrola 


\ The Victrola is always as ready to play as the young 
folks are to dance. 


It is just the kind of music they want—all the new- 

eee! 7 est dances. The kind of music every one appreciates 
yh Dé —perfect in tone, volume and rhythm. The faultless 
; playing of famous bands and orchestras whose superb 
dance music brings joy to the heart—and feet. 


And on the Victrola it becomes the 
delight of countless thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $10 
to $400. Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them 
and play the latest dance music or any other music you wish 
to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 






Important warning. Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on'Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other 
reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


z 


To insure Victor qual- 
ity, always look for 
the famous trademark. 
‘His Master’s Voice.” 
Every Victor, Victrola 
and Victor Record bear 
it. You instantly iden- 
tify the genuine. 













Victrola XVI, $200 @ 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 GJ 


Mahogany or oak 
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“We are advertised by our loving’ friends” 


<A, typical 
Mellin’s Food 
Baby 
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with this trade-mark on the label. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Panama-California Exposition, 1915. 
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When You Insist On 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


instead of just cocoa, you know 
that you are obtaining abso- 
lutely pure, high-grade cocoa 
of most delicious flavor, sold in 
full weight at a moderate price. 





































Baker’s Cocoa is made by a perfect 
mechanical process—no chemicals— 
from the choice blend of the world’s 
fine cocoa beans. It is produced in 
the largest cocoa and chocolate mills 
in the world, by the oldest firm of 
its kind in the country. 


Each can of Baker’s Cocoa from the 
scrupulous cleaning of the raw cocoa 
beans, through the roasting, blend- 
ing, and all the other steps of manu- 
facture—is the result of 136 years’ 
experience and skill of manufacture. 


IU RR 


Good material, and a perfect process 
of cocoa-making—these are the 
factors. You buy the result in the 
rich, red-brown powder so pleasing 
in aroma, so delicious in taste, and 
so healthful in nutritive qualities, 
when you buy 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Made Only By 


Grand Prize: 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915. 


Grand Prize: 
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HEART THROBS 


AB BEAUTIFUL NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
IZ 











MOST WON DERFUL 
BOOKS 
Over One Mil lion Copies fold 


ANY homes already know the delightful 
companionship of these wonderful volumes 
of old-time prose and poetry, compiled through 
the joint effort of 50,000 people, each selecting 
“the best little thing he ever saw in print.” 







$3.00 the Set. For Sale at All First-Class Book Stores 





























SPECIAL NOTE Six Pertinent Points about the 
A set of “Heart Throbs” will National Magazine 
besentwithoutchargeforone ; 2 ‘ 
National Magazine ... $3.00 real Americans. 
2 National in name and scope. 


3 National in presentation of current events. 
4 Nationalin editorial policies and reviews. 
5 National in portraiture and illustrations. 
6 The only magazine that features affairs 
at the Nation’s Capital. 
If you are not now a reader of the NATIONAL this 
is your opportunity to enjoy it one full year, with a set 
of “Heart Throbs,” all for only $3.00. Remit by check, 


money order or draft. 


A Cosy Etieny Got ts Warmth =CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Led.,*ome*. 
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You Westerners, Going East— 


Our Service Bureau can help you, just as it 
has helped thousands of Eastern people who 
plan Western trips. Let us help you get in- 
formation in regard to things to be seen, 
hotel accommodations, itineraries, etc. We 
want our western readers to feel free to ask 
for this special service. Address 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
SAN FRANCISCO 


















Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


These Essays include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful maga- 
zine in “America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’!’’—Hugh Chalmers. ‘‘Particu- 
larly struck wii T HE FRA.”—Booker 
T. Washington. ‘Fine life and verve in 
it.”"—William Marion Reedy. “Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.’ — 
Luther Burbank. ‘Editorials full of 
life and vim.”’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’—David Starr 
Jordan. ‘“Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.”’—Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


There is much to be gotten out of each 
one of Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest 
Business Essays. You will enjoy them 
thoroughly. “Send us your name and 
address ‘atid we will forward them to 
you for your inspection. If you decide 
to keep them (we know you will) send 
usa Dollar. The Essaysare yours and 
“The FRA” will be sent you every 
month for Six Months. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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‘Ad Pages Now Have New Value for Her 
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“I want to confess,” writes one contestant, “that until Sunset attracted my eye with its wonderful ‘Ad-Letter’ contest, I 
practically paid no attention to advertisements. Since then, I not only devour the advertisements in Sunset but in other 
publications as well and find keen enjoyment in a better acquaintance with the products the world is interested in.” 

That’s the object of this contest and this reader quite freely confesses that it has been a revelation to her. We expected more 
letters from the May number for there certainly were plenty of wonderful advertisements to write about, and the way the letters 
poured in was indeed gratifying to us but mystifying to the poor judges who had to read them and make a selection. We think 
the judges have done remarkably well, don’t you? The prize-winning letters certainly show thought, taste and appreciation. 











First Award—Ed V. Price & Co. 




















I plead guilty to having a husband, hence my 
audacity in writing on a man’s ad—page 57 May 
Sunset. John needs a new suit, and I shall insist 
on a Price suit because: 

I am determined to preserve in him the likeness of 
a human being of the male gender. If John ever 
struts through the front door clad sweetly in one of 
those creations which give a man the semblance of 
an animated Paper, doll, I shall go out the back door. 
I don’t like “chic” men. 

The jolly little tailor’s air of beaming prosperity 
always inspires confidence, and in this advertisement 
he is especially persuasive. Says he: “As long as no 
two men are ‘alike, all properly fitting clothes are 
equally unlike.” This is good psychology, and be- 
speaks more thana supetficial acquaintance with that 
will-o’-the-wisp called “style.” And his model bears 
him out, for that model is not a mere smjrking figure, 
it is an individual, a graceful individual unafraid to 
bend at knee and elbow—an individual well dressed. 

I don’t want John to ape this model but I do want 
his clothes to have the same lines of artistic comfort. 
a i «2 his own character and person in every 

— impecunious, John must personify 
Py roa and to do so he must patronize a firm 
whose distinctive advertisements reflect an ability 
to clothe men with distinction. 
Mrs. M. MENDENHALL, 
Littlelands, 
California. 


Second Award—Great Northern 











Advertisements in the modern magazines are 
executed with so much skill that it is a fascinating 
pastime to read them. Attraction to certain adver- 
tisements depends a great deal upon the moods we 
are in. Sometimes it is a gay dancing couple that 
charms our fancy, or we linger over the sketch of a 
musician lost in the melody of his violin, or the pic- 
ture of a dainty dish whets our appetites. 

When I read the advertisements in the May Sun- 
SET, with its springtime air, I gave to none more than 

a passing interest until I came to page 101. As I 
looked at the picture of the Glacier National Park 
in the advertisement of the Great Northern Rail- 
way with the girl on horseback and the distant 
mountains and lake, there surged up within me all 
the blood of my cave-dwelling ancestors. It was the 
voice of Nature calling me to leave the vapidities of 
city life, with its movies, its restaurants, its bored 
and capricious people, and to go off gipsying in the 
wilds with a congenial companion. There came a 
vision of riding on a scrubby cayuse on a mountain 
trail close to the clouds, or in the valleys where not a 
sound disturbs the Great Silence, of floating on a lake 
set deep between high mountains. I thought of the 
nights out-of-doors, looking up at the stars, and 
listening to the wind in the pines. I am going to plan 
my vacation and send for the little booklets, today. 

Miss Rose Corpai, 
2943 Umatilla Street, 
Denver, Colo. 





Third Award—Victor Talking Machine 





Victrola | 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 
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The Victrola advertisement always gets a grip on 
me, hence, the uniquely interesting one in the May’s 
Sunset stands without a peer in my interest. I am 
a constant reader of advertising and never fail to find 
things vitally interesting and worth while in them. 

A small town has not the advantage of world-famed 
artists. The Victrola is a God-send to such places. 
Nothing so emphatically brings out this factas dosuch 
advertisements as May's Sunset’s in which we see ex- 
cellent pictures of Elman, Caruso, Farrar, and Amato 
with the luxuriousness of the room where stands the 
Victrola and then, the dandy little trade-mark, “His 
Master’s Voice.” This advertisement is always sea- 
sonable for the Victrola is as much a pleasure and well- 
nigh a necessity in balmy summer when all the family 
may enjoy it out on the porch or under the trees, as 
on long shut-in winter evenings, around the 

'o narrow lives whose sole outlets are dammed by 
responsibilities and daily work that never permit a 
free flow of hope, purpose and ambition, the adver- 
tisement hints at the strong possibilities, the realized 
dreams that may accrue through having a Victrola 
in even a comparatively humble home. This shows 
that the instrument, like books, may put us in touch 
with master minds and artists of world renown, how- 
ever narrow our surroundings, however limited our 
opportunities. We have merely to shut our eyes and 
dream out the reality in the faces as we hear the 
wonderful voices as advertised in this Victrola adver- 
tisement. Me for a Victrola, every time! 

Corpie Wess Inoram, Roxton, Texas. 




















326 E. 16th St., N. Port 
Nest Place, New York City, on the Ivory Soap advertisement. Special mention is deserved by many others and 


AWA R DS 0 F M E K |; = In addition to the above, the judges chose for awards of merit and cash prizes of five dollars each, the letters of I. McDonald, 
rtland, Oregon, on the advertisement of The Foster Rubber Company; and Charles Paul, 9 Van 


we would be glad to give it had we the space to spare. 








The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Wh 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance _ we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscrip' 

The letter must Be submitted within fifteen days after 








Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15. 00: for the third, a as of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction ofthe ad,and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best een. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the May Con- 
test. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in May. Study them as models 
for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the July Sunset must reach us not later 
than July 20th and the awards will be announced in the 
September issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San panes 
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dence. 


rates. 


reputation. 
acter desirous of 


Francisco, Cal. 


NVESTMENT HOUSES AND 
BOND DEALERS HITHER- 
TO HAVE DONE BUSINESS 
with not more than one per cent of 
In the Far West 
their clients have been less than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. 
Because the average small capi- 
talist does not know about bonds. 
But he is learning. He wants to 
get more than 3% and 4 per cent 
on his money. He wants to buy 
bonds, but he does not quite know 
how to go about it. 
thousands of these new investors, 
none of them ever reached by any 
financial mailing list, 
thinking about bonds, considering 
the purchase of securities. Many 
of them are turning to SUNSET 
Magazine for advice and guidance, 
because SuNSET has their confi- 
Easterners, 
want the higher Western interest 


vestment houses of 
Firms of this char- 


Why? 


There. are 


who are 


too. They 


Space on the financial pages of 
SUNSET is open only to reliable in- 


established 


widening the 


circle of their clients are invited to 
correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, SuNSET Magazine, San 
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7% 


time tried and dependable. 


for our own account. 
Exempt from taxation. 


who wants 7% and safety. 


Incorporat 


Price par and accrued interest. 
Write for. circulars; they will interest every investor 


“CALIFORNIA STREET 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are secure, convenient, and pay the largest 
amount of interest consistent with safety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty years and are therefore 


Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 


advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have been purchased 


THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
1230 Hibernian Bidg., 4th and Spring | Streets, les Angeles, Cal. 





























Maturities: 2 to 10 years. 


in California. 
and interest by 


Under State Supervision. 





Denominations—$100, $500, 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 


Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 


$1000 


Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
Fully guaranteed as to principal 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for booklet. 
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Western Finance 














Far West. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We gpa to accept only the 
8 0 


responsible and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
































Western Land Versus 


By Edwin Selvin 


ESTERN investments for East- 

ern people may be generally 

rouped under three heads. 

at in order of adapta- 

bility and desirability for the average in- 

vestor, they are stocks, real 
bonds. 

There is much to be said, and with rea- 
son, both for and against stocks as in- 
vestments. In so far as I have been able 
to determine from close study over many 
years, the question of whether one should 
or should not invest in stocks is to be 
properly answered, not so much by what 
one may learn of stake. as what one has 
learned about oneself. That is to say, it 
matters not so much whether stocks are 
a good or bad investment, as is a specific 
stock a good or bad investment for a 
specific individual. Let me illustrate my 
soint: A certain business man in the East, 
“ reason of his connections, is in position 
to know all about a certain line of business 
or industry. Furthermore, he is in posi- 
tion to know the exact conditions sur- 
rounding this business or industry in the 
West. Through personal knowledge of 
the character of the management, he is in 
position to know whether his money in 
the securities of that particular corpora- 
tion will be as safely invested as though it 
were in his own company at home. For 
this particular man a stock investment 
will be not only profitable, but highly de- 
sirable in every way. For the man across 
the street, who has not at his command 
the means of accurately informing him- 
self, stock investments become exceed- 
ingly hazardous; and, in the absence of 
such information, are to be wholly 
avoided. 

I wonder how many people when con- 
sidering investments in corporate securi- 
ties think of the relation they themselves 
will bear to the corporation. If they buy 
the stocks they are in effect partners in 
the enterprise, and like in all partnership 
arrangements, they must assume owner- 
ship risks. If the business is profitable, 
they will get a return on their money. If 
unprofitable, they will get nothing. If 
the business is a failure, they will lose 
what they have putin. If they buy bonds 
they are not partners, but creditors; and 
before the stockholder can receive any- 
thing, the bond owner must be paid his in- 
terest, and the bond holder has at all times 
a prior lien on the assets, property and 
franchises of the corporation. Of two 
men, one who buys the stock, and the 
other the bonds of a corporation, the first 


estate, 





is in the position of a man who owns a 
house, and the second the man who holds 
the mortgage on it. The owner must pa 
the interest, and when due, the principal 
else he loses his home. Out of his income 
he must pay the mortgagee his interest 
before he can have any money for his 
living expenses. That is the situation 
exactly, put in simple terms, that con- 
fronts the man who is trying to decide 
whether to buy stocks or bonds. 

Here is the actual situation with respect 
to stock investments out here: This be- 
ing, comparatively speaking, a new coun- 
try, the earnings of successful corpora- 
tions are large, both actually and in con- 
tinuously increasing value of property and 
good will as the country further develops. 
But there is a fundamental principle of in- 
vestment that the larger the return, the 
greater the risk, so therefore there are 
usually more risks attached to business 
enterprises in a new country than in one 
that 1s fully developed. For this reason 
mortality among new enterprises, even 
though they start out honestly, is high. 

This being the case, the Eastern in- 
vestor, unless he has the means of authori- 
tatively informing himself beforehand, 
and of keeping in close touch with general 
conditions afterward, should think twice 
before he buys stocks. All this is assum- 
ing that the stocks he has in contempla- 
tion are in enterprises for which there is a 
real field, which are adequately capital- 
ized and efficiently managed. 

Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, this 
is not true of the majority of new enter- 
prises, the stock for which is offered for 
sale to the general public. 

To sum up: opportunities for highly 
profitable investment in the stocks of far 
Western corporations are many, but the 
chances that the average investor will get 
into a stock in which the essentials are 
non-existent are so great that he had best 
consider some other channel for the em- 
ployment of his funds. 

There has probably been more Eastern 
money lost in Western real estate than in 
any other form of investment out here, 
barring mining stocks alone. Conversely, 
there has been more money made in real 
estate than in any other one thing, except 
mining stocks. “Between these two ex- 
tremes, as in most other things of life, lies 
that’ great big thing which men call their 
judgment. The man who can correctly 
judge real estate values, gauge the trend 
of future development, and look far 
enough ahead, has seen his real estate 
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investments double, triple and uadruple 
in value. This particularly cielen to in- 
vestments of close-in business property in 
the firmly established and rapidly grow- 
ing cities. 
But this kind of an investment calls for 
a peculiar aptitude, and highly specialized 
counsel from a local realty man of in- 
tegrity, who knows his subject thor- 
oughly. Here again comes in the prime 
requisite of establishing means of correct 
information, which are not open to the 
ordinary small investor. Unfortunately 
he has in the past turned to the lurid 
newspaper advertisements, and the “‘come 
quick” literature of the professional ex- 
loiter of real estate and real estate 
cra There is not much difference 
between buying some of the vacant acre- 
age and town lots that have been so in- 
sidiously peddled from California, Oregon, 
and Washington, than in buying villa 
sites along the Jersey coast that can only 
















wns af be reached at low tide. 

holds § Thousands of Eastern people have lost 
bag. their money in these Western swindling 
cipal; § operations, to the reproach of the West. 
come § And yet the fault has not been of the West, 


terest 
yr his 
ation 


but rather of people,who have come here 
from the East, seeking a vantage point 
from which they might play on the cupidity 


Without going into a discussion of the 
real values or of over-boomed conditions 
—which in such cities as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane and Seattle, 
substantial development has overtaken— 
if you buy for investment purely, and 
with judgment, you will have at once an 
investment safe and profitable; but if you 
buy as a speculation, expecting to find 
some one Wee to take it off your hands, 
who in turn expects to find another man 
to hold the bag, you are quite likely to 
come to grief. 

Do not buy lots on the say-so of a real 
estate promoter. Do not buy ranches or 
fruit orchards unless you expect to come 
out here to live all the time and operate 
them as a business proposition, and unless 
you are in a position to pay your way 
while you are getting experience. And 
always see the land before you buy it. 

Like stocks, real estate wisely chosen 
will be profitable; but like stocks there are 
too many pitfalls in far-away real estate 
for the average small investor. 

All things considered, bonds are the 
ideal investment, particularly here in the 
West. Why will be explained in the next 
instalment of this series, and in the suc- 
ceeding ones the various kinds of bond 
investments will be taken up and analyzed 
in turn. 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


























con- Hof those still living in the East. 

lecide 

spect 

is be- 

coun- 

pora- 

| con- 

y and Midvale, Ohio. 

elops.§ To me by far the best thing you have 

of in- Brun lately is the picture of Dr. Lyman 

n, the #Wilbur, the new president of Stanford 

e are @University, and several other members 

siness fof the faculty of that institution. The 

n one ficontrast between Mr. Wilbur and the 

eason other members of the faculty in their 

even §Medieval fetish gowns is striking. There 

high. fis something in Mr. Wilbur’s bearing 

n in-@and dress that speaks both of democracy 

thori- and dignity, and as you put it, simplicity, 

hand, while the gowns of the others speak of 

neral §silly vanity and medievalism. 

twice § There was some reason for the monks 

ssum- ffof the Middle Ages to adopt the gown, 

mpla- §being indolent, overfed, and therefore 

e 1s a defective in physical make-up, but a 

pital- Bmodern college professor or judge should 
ave no physical defects to hide. 

, this In pastoral England before the days of 

¢nter- Muniversal education there was some reason 

d for for the woolsack, but what reason is there 
or our public servants to assume the 

ighly @Mother Hubbard? 

of far GeorcE W. FLeck. 

it the 

ll get Stanford University. 

ls are’ | found the letter from George W. 

1 best Fleck very interesting. I have had a 

> em- umber of similar communications from 
various parts of the country. Evidently 

stern fyour Magazine has a wide circulation. 

an in Ray Lyman WIzzur. 

here, uy é 

rsely, : Stanford University. 

1 real@ Your correspondent from Midvale 

xcept Pvetlooks a reason, more potent, for 

0 ex- professors wearing gowns than the one 

e, lies P€ mentions. The college professor 


their Pometimes has baggy trousers to hide and 





rectly Pe is more likely to be afflicted with them 
trend #han with extended girth in the waist. 
« far Davip STARR JorDAN. 
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Halstead, Kan. 

I will say frankly that I would not care 
if SUNSET never came again except that 
I like to get what I paid for, but since 
the change in form ye no pleasure 
in it. W. J. Stoan. 


Savage, Mont. 
The new form is certainly fine, so much 
more comfortable to handle. I trust all 
your readers will appreciate it as much 
as I do. ARTHUR G. Parsons. 


Fulton, South Dakota. 
When you announced your change in 
form I decided I did not want the SUNSET 
any longer as I like the book form better, 
but after you sent me the January number 
I found it so full of good reading that I 
could not help but renew. Since receiv- 
ing succeeding numbers I am more than 
satisfied that SuNseET will be better than 

last year. TATCHIO. 


Vallejo, Cal. 

You might be interested to know that 
Sunset probably had something to do 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels’ de- 
cision to build the great super-dread- 
naught No. 44 at Mare Island Navy Yard. 
When Secretary Daniels first took his 
position in the Cabinet there was great 
excitement here over the action of his 
predecessor in advocating the abandon- 
ment of Mare Island Navy Yard, and 
everybody of any influence was writing 
letters and sending telegrams to Mr. 
Daniels protesting against former Secre- 
tary Myers’ action. Not regarding my- 
self as one with any influence I did not 
write any letters, but sent Secretary 
Daniels a copy of SUNSET containing a 
long article written by Constructor 


Holden A. Evans, in which was set forth 





— rene 
Unique Among Magazines 





Probably JoeMitchell C 
ascaumaiia More e than 
Any Other Man in the The Werth 


—The London Daily Mail, Paris Edition 


THER magazines have their place in fiction and 
fact, but the National with Joe Chapple at the 
helm is different. Every month fort twenty years he 
has made a trip to W ashington to obtain material 
for his ‘‘Affairs at Washington” department. You 
can hear him 12 times a year through the pages of 


Ghe National Magazine 


and enjoy the many timely, interesting talks and 
special articles on the big men and affairs of the day. 
The National follows no rut. It is the vers libre 
of the magazine world. It takes you over wide 
stretches of territory. It sets you down suddenly 
face to face witha big fact. It keeps 
impulses. People usually like it. 
at every angle. Itis nota palliative, but a blood 
and iron tonic to every person—man, woman 
child. No matter where you live, the National 
will do you good, nui — y for 2 gory. and 
until you have read 2 mage 

No Money ¥ and know you fike it or 
$1.00, every ae “months, you can become a 
regular subscriber to the Nationai Magazine. 


le knows 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of “Heart Throbs’? and “Heart Songs” J 

















[ if someone had been 
on the job 


“*T really didn’t have a chance to go after 
a money order to send to SUNSET to renew 
my subscription and I hate to miss any 
copies.”” 





That is the greeting received by one of our 
agents when he called on a reader w! sub- 
scription had expir any more of our 
subscribers are in the same fix. They must 
wait until en get the time and opportunity to 
secure a check or money order to mail to us. 
Agents can call and get these orders, save our 
subscribers inconvenience and make money for 
themselves. you want to represent us in 
your city by following up expirations and 
securing new subscribers, write for particulars. 


Send for an interesting booklet “How to Put 
It Over"’ and the details of our new Profit- 
Sharing Plan for Agents. Increase your income 
by a little pleasant work, after hours. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Circulation Department 


San Francisco, California 











4 ies IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning 
See page 5 for particulars 
in regard to 


SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
CONTEST 


Nineteen-Sixteen 


letter. 


For 
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Se SS SE LORE eee | the advantage of Mare Island, embellished 


#2 | with splendid photos. Mr. Daniels wrote 
me acknowledging the receipt of SuNsgEt 


and thanked me very cordially, stating he 
In Aloha-Land 


‘eons the copy of Sunset very highly. | 
onestly believe Sunset had more to do 
with his subsequent action in revoking 
Mr. Von Meyer’s order than any other 
protest or petition. W. J. Caruin. 
Chicago, III. 
An inter-island cruise in Hawaii. A portrayal of the 
beauty and the significance of the Hawaiian islands 
in delightful text, reinforced with several beautiful 
pictures. The lazy music of the surf on the reef blends 
with the busy hum of industry in a charming and 
informing article. 


“The Californiacs” is one of the finest 
The Red Light’s Last Flicker 


things I have ever read. Its delicate 
By’ ARNO DOSCH 
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Phoenix, Arizona. 
Please do not give us any more of tha 
“Californiacs” stuff. If there is one plac 
in the world that has no right to talk 
along that line it is Boston. The Golden 
State has been my home for thirty years 


NS ete 
ERAT SS Satta 


"A 


SEN 


humor and its good-natured fun are thor 

oughly pate to an Easterner who 

knows and loves California. It made me 

think of a fellow I knew out there, an 
Easterner on a visit, who got mad every 
time anyone praised California. Since he 

Mr. Dosch, a trained reporter of international reputa- 

tion, has made a careful survey of the progress of the 

crusade against vice on the Pacific Coast. His find- 

ings show that the days of frontier complacency are 

gone forever. His report of this battle against the 

forces of evil, and his analysis of their last stand, 


in. 


and I know the people a little, certainly 
enough to ‘hetstaly submit to a co 
parison between them and the inhabitants 
of Boston. J. H. Gorpon. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
The delightful manner in which the 


= 
tonite 


Inez, whose last name should be Gril 
more, handles the subject of “The Cali 
forniacs” reminds me of that oft-quoted 
line “we first endure, then pity, then e 

brace,” for after twigging and tweaking 
the nose of our fabled goddess Californi 
then a gentle Willard biff on the point of 
the chin, a few kicks in the “slats,” 4 
search blow for the appendix, in the sola 
plexus region, she picks up the recumbent 
goddess, kisses her and tells her she wa 
only fooling. Congratulations on thé 
great improvement in ‘SUNSET in al 
respects. H. N. Houmes. 


Portland, Ore. 

I sent the SuNsET for a year to each o 
five friends as a Christmas gift, and ever 
one of the five liked it and thought he hat 
received the best kind of a present. I like 
your editorials, your Pulse of the Pacifi 
your stories, and in fact, all of you and fed 
very proud that we have a Western mag 

zine that does us so much credit. 
Emity GRANGER. 


has returned to Chicago, he has become 

a confirmed Californiac. I am a rabid 
one. A. M. Hicks. 

now being made, are handled in so skilful a manner 

that his information is not only given in an intensely 

interesting way but also without offense. 


Paternal Irrigation in Australia 
By’ EDWARD F. ADAMS 


A first hand study of governmental methods with our 
big white neighbor across the Pacific. 


Claxton, V.C. 


By’ EMERSON HOUGH 
Illustrated by’ ARTHUR CAHILL 


A wonderful story of the Canadians in the trenches 
in France. 


Over the Border 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 

Illustrated by’ MAYNARD DIXON 
A novel of American life in Mexico. 
Now the plot thickens in the second instalment of this 
strong story. Its heroine is an unusual girl, acting her 
part amid unusual scenes. Her fortunes are sure to be 
followed with absorbing interest. 


On the New Rialto 


By~ CHARLES K. FIELD 
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Laurens, South Carolina. 
We love Sunset best of the twel 
splendid monthlies that come to ol 
home. It was handsome always, but in it 
new dress it is very beseaitel 


Mrs. J. J. Pruss. 


Marshfield, Oregon. 

{ do not care for your latest binding an 
think the type in the new magazine 1s no 
as clear as in the old. However, I enja 
the reading matter very much and t 
rest I suppose is just a matter of taste 
and if it pleases the majority well an 
good, but just why do you spoil you 
WESTERN MOTORING ey pictures in SUNSET with a grea 
ei ig automobile in the foreground? T 

pictures are veritable works of art, b 
I cannot think of anything which loo! 
more out of place than a great, big 
modern, high-power car, taking awa 
the attention from the works of nature 
Mrs. L. F. HENPERMAN. 
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What of the Nation? 


By~ DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


Holding an Editorial Mirror to Western Affairs 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 
THE HOME IN THE WEST 


THE MAGAZINE OF, FOR, AND BY WESTERNERS 
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Pure as its whiteness suggests—refreshing 
in its cleansing qualities—there is more 
than ordinary satisfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 





Skillfully made of the choicest materials, 
Fairy Soap offers for 5 cents a cake quality 
which cannot be excelled at any price. 


Each oval, floating cake iswrapped in dainty 
tissue and enclosed in its individual box. 











Behind the mighty stone wall of the Roosevelt dam a deep blue lake beneath an Italian 


sky covers the Valley of Wars, once the home of the Tonto Apaches 


and the heart of Geronimo’s red country 
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HERE is nothing new in the discredited device 

of quoting from an article detached passages 

which, used separately, make out one case while 

the article, in its entirety, makes out another. 
Several journals, published in the interest of prohibition, 
seized upon the article, “California Next?’ by Arno 
Dosch in the March Sunset. Said they: 


“The facts given in this article should be given the 
widest publicity.” 

Then followed so much of the article as criticized the 
wine men, brewers, distillers and saloon men. Here is 
an example of their method of “giving the facts pub- 
licity.”. They quote Mr. Dosch, as follows: 


“Tt is a mere question of time until the new immigration 
overbalances the old vote.” 


There they stop. But Mr. Dosch had gone on: 


“This new vote will sweep everything before it unless 
the evils connected with the liquor traffic are so much reduced 
that the economic loss involved in prohibition will outweigh 
the moral issue.” 





Moreover, Mr. Dosch, who had just returned from 
watching the fighting in France, told of his talks with 
two leaders of the temperance movement in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and quoted them by name: 


“We have no intention of attempting complete prohi- 
bition. There is nothing of Puritanism in our movement. 
The spirit of France is one of tolerance and liberty. We 
put an end to absinthe only because all France was con- 
vinced it had to be done. Every step forward will have 
to be made in the same way.” 


The organs which eagerly republished Mr. Dosch’s 
article did not include these quotations. They carefully 
censored his statements to conform with their individual 
belligerency. The result was what appeared to be an 
senile in favor of total prohibition reprinted from 
Sunset Macazine. This is not fair play. Mr. Dosch 
argued, not for the “soaking wets” nor for the “extra 
drys,” but for a procedure radically different from both. 


F ys article is now being prepared, from an actual 
survey of the ground, by a competent surveyor, 
which will give the results of prohibition in the North- 
western states. For many months now, a considerable 
opulation of the Coast has been going about its daily 
scat under State laws regulating the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. This will be an abso- 
lutely impartial report upon conditions as far as they 
may be determined and will be addressed to those 
readers who desire information rather than partisan 
support. Permission to reproduce the material will be 
conditional upon its being published without being 
made to appear as an argument for one side or the other 
save as the complete statement may be so received. 


“y X 7HAT do you mean by ‘the New Rialto’?” This 
question has come in so often as to warrant 


answer here. The Standard Dictionary defines the 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Rialto as meaning, among other things, that part of 
Broadway, New York, frequented by actors and con- 
taining the offices of many theatrical managers and 
agents. This dictionary was compiled not later than 
1912. For this reason, doubtless, it does not contain 
some such additional definition as this: 


The New Rialto is a name given to a part of Broadway, 
Los Angeles, much frequented by actors. It applies gen- 
erally to that region of California south of the Tehachapi 
mountains where the extraordinary number of sunny hours 
during the year, facilitates the manufacture of the motion 
picture drama. “As a result of the growth of this industry, 
most of the nationally known actors may be found for a 
season in the vicinity of the Western Broadway. 


Such a definition would explain why it is that SUNSET 
MacazineE, for years unconcerned with the dramatic 
life of Broadway, New York, is now interested in the 
New Rialto of Los Angeles; why these pages, so long 
barred against warmed-over stage productions origina- 
ting in the Eastern metropolis, are now brightened by 
pictures and gossip of the ib folk who have either 
originated in, or been transplanted to, the center of the 
new theatrical life. 


le this connection it is with pardonable pride that our 
readers’ attention is called to an incident which 
shows the accuracy of SunsEt’s “close-up shots” on the 
New Rialto. This accuracy extends even to prediction. 
Last month, in forecasting the glories of the outdoor 
spectacle of “Julius Caesar” in the Hollywood hills, it 
was pointed out that Cleopatra (herself) was to appear 
upon the stage along with Caesar and the irreproach- 
able Calpurnia, his wife. “Wait until Calpurnia sees 
her” ran the prophecy. “There ought to be some 
stage business there that is not in the original!” 
Amid abundant testimony that the performance was 
as notable as was pe comes confirmation, also, 
that the demonstration anticipated from Calpurnia 
came duly off. It took place behind the scenes, how- 
ever. A frantic stage-director rushed up to Caesar and 
implored him to reason with Calpurnia, who was in a 
rage behind the pillared front of Caesar’s palace. It 
seems that the Caesar family were to enter in a chariot 
drawn by milk-white steeds while Cleopatra reclined 
in a litter borne by slaves. But when the chariot 
arrived it would hold only the driver and it became 
necessary that the Caesars should walk majestically 
on, beneath a canopy of purple pomp. When Caesar’s 
wife saw the Egyptian charmer reclining in a litter 
while she walked, it was the last straw; she became tem- 
peramental, put on her hat and was summoning her 
automobile in spite of an audience of 40,000 people. 
Caesar reasoned with her so well that she consented to 
stay by him and the play went on. It is now dramatic 
history, therefore, that when Cleopatra appeared for 
the first time on any stage with Julius Caesar in the 
streets of Rome, Calpurnia made just such a scene as 
contemporary history might well have recorded. 
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IX the days of home-made soap the meat 
trimmings were saved and dropped into a 
barrel in the smoke-house. The ashes from the 
wood fire had to be leached out for lye. Assoon 
as enough material had been collected, the kettle 
was hung in the yard and the work was begun. 
The boiling took almost half a day, then fol- 
lowed the straining and the cooling. Next day 
the cakes had to be cut and put away to dry. 
Incidental to the labor and trouble, everybody’s 
eyes were irritated by the smoke, and the whole 
neighborhood had to put up with the odor of 
boiling fat. And for all the work and discom- 
fort there resulted a heavy, harsh, greasy cleanser 
of variable quality, disagreeable to use, injurious 
alike to skin and fabric, far from pure and really 
expensive to make. 


IVORY SOAP... 





H OW times have changed and for the better! 
Now you simply telephone your grocer 
for Ivory Soap. The cake he sends you has 
been produced where the making of good soap 
is a science. The whole world has been 
searched for the choicest materials. Chemists 
have analyzed these materials to make sure they 
are of the highest standard. The materials 
have been combined in just the right proportions 
to produce a strictly neutral cleanser containing 
neither free alkali nor unsaponified oil. Expert 
soap-makers have watched every detail. Ex- 
treme care has been used to eliminate all dirt 
and foreign matter. ‘The result is the white, 
sweet-smelling, quick-lathering, easy-rinsing, 
mild, pure, floating cake for which you pay but 
five cents, and it is so big that you cut it in two! 
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arched in a vault of dazzling 


the Arizona sky 
blue. Flooded with brilliant 
sunlight, the uptilted rock walls 

of the middle distance glowed in many 
shades of warm ochre, burnt sienna and 
boid orange, melting into the soft blue 
and purple of the farther ranges. Weird 
sentinels of the arid country, the sahuaro 
or giant cactus rose stiffly on the slopes, 
stood black against the bright sky on the 
ridges. The snaky arms of the ocatilla 
bristled protectively over clumps of sage- 
brush, prickly pear, greasewood and other 
things amply able to take care of them- 
selves. There was no sound save the dis- 
tant chirp of a cactus wren. There was 
no change; everything was as it had been 
for centuries, except for the broad smooth 
ribbon of the road. Three feet on either 
side of the tires’ tread lay the land of 
Geronimo, unchanged, brooding in deep 
silence, its wondrous colors shifting, fad- 
ing and deepening with the slow sweep of 
the shadows, the ancient, mystic land of 
the cliff dwellers, of gold, copper and 
blood, the land that bred the tigers of the 
Southwest—and here, in the comfortable 
tonneau of the motor car, rose the voice 
of the cattleman who had helped to tame 
them, pointing out the scenes of the his- 





toric, relentless conflict, describing the 


Through Apache Land 


Riding on Rubber Tires 
Over Geronimo’s Trail 


Photographs by H. C. Tibbitts 


incidents of the epic in which he had taken 
part as the car whirled through canyons 
whose colored rock had reverberated with 
the war whoop of the Apaches but a few 
short years before. 

“No, ma’am, I wouldn’ t say I was ever 
downright scared of ’em,” he said, an- 

swering the white-haired gentlewoman 
from far away Vermont. “We was only 
scared of bein’ caught by the. -he-devils 
alive. I’d hate to cross the Divide scream- 
ing, and them devils c’d wring a scream 
outen a block o’ wood. ‘Look around 
when you git to Mormon Flats this after- 
noon. That’s where Geronimo’s outfit 
caught a bunch of Mormons from Mesa. 
The things they done to ’em ain’t nowise 
fit for a lady’s ears. Curly—he was m 

pardner—saw what was left of ’em. If 
you'd say ‘Apache!’ to him after that, 
he’d go ‘grrrr’ ’way down in his throat; 
he’d' show his fangs like a wolf and the 
hair’d raise at the back of his neck.” 

he eyes in the saddle-colored face 
gleamed and the cattleman chuckled. 

“T was just thinking how funny ” twas 
that you two ladies can go traipsin’ right 
along the Apache Trail and pick posies 
on the stompin’ ground of old Geronimo. 
Queer, ain’t it, to see the bucks in over- 





By Walter V. Woehike 


alls running the business end of a scraper, 
buildin’ roads an’ ditches where they used 
to raise seventy different kinds of assorted 


hell? That was just about thirty years 
ago, ma'am. I wasn’t much over twenty 
then. Been running cattle in the Pina- 
lenos,since ninety-two. Yes, ma’am, the 
climate hereabouts is fine for health— 
since the Apaches quit. No, they won’t 
hurt ycu; they'll eat outen your hand 
now. Trouble with the gov’ment or the 
settlers? Bless your heart, ma’am, ain't 
the blackest of Geronimo’s black sheep 
fightin’ right now with the soldier boys 
across the line? Ain’t they been buildin’ 
the biggest part of the big dam we're 
comin’ to by-’n’-by? ‘Why, nowadays 
you're safer on the San Carlos reservation 
right in the heart of the Gila valley among 
the Apaches than you’re on Broadway, 
Los Angeles, dodgin’ wild-eyed jitneys 
an’ cowboys from the movies!” 


HERE were five of us in the car that 

rolled over the hundred and twenty 
miles of the Apache Trail, the white- 
haired, soft-spoken gentlewoman from 
Vermont, the St. Louis banker and his 
animated wife and the cattleman from the 
Pinalenos who was going to catch fish in 
the water standing two hundred feet 
above the old camp grounds of the Tonto 
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The canyon of the Salt river from the modern rubber-tired version of the old red Apache Trail 
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Through Apache Land: Walter V. Woehlke 

















Out of the mystic past—One of the many ruins of cliff dwellings in Apache Land 


no relic of the pa ig Time, no habi- 


tation dating as far back in the unre- 
corded history of the human race as the 
ruins‘of the homes built by the vanished 
Little People of the mystic Southwest. 

And these Little People were not 
gibbering, ape-like creatures. They tilled 
the fields, raised crops aeons before the 
Aryan tamed the first domestic animal; 
they built houses, made for themselves 
cunningly fashioned vessels of burnt clay, 
knew how to weave fibres into coarse 
mats when the proud Anglo-Saxon still 
drank out of skulls and had no covering 
except hides. 

Step reverently into the dwellings of the 
vanished race. These ruined walls were 
reared, these floors were stamped smooth 
by the feet of generations in the shadowy 
antiquity of the Stone Age. And of the 
builders there is left no trace, no record. 
The legends of the Cocopahs, the Pimas 
and the Maricopas mention them not. 
The ruins were there, wrapped in un- 
fathomable mystery, when Fray Marcos 
de Niza came north out of Mexico in 
1539. And the Pimas, the Maricopas, 
the Cocopahs, big, upstanding, stalwart 
tribes, are they the descendants of the 
mystic Toltecs, of the race which built the 
marvelous irrigation canals in the valleys 
and on the broad mesas, which cultivated 
terraced slopes and had big settlements 
where not a drop of water is to be found 
today? What caused this great and 
numerous race, once living in populous 
villages all through the Apache country, 


which built broad canals through solid 
rock without metals and explosives, by 
heating the rock and cracking it with 
cold water, whose pottery is still plowed 
up in every part of the Salt River valley 
at the end of the Apache Trail, what 
caused this race to leave its cradle, to 
travel south, ever south into the valley 
of Mexico? Surely not the invasion of the 
handful of nomadic hunters from the 
north, of the Apaches and the Navajos! 

Travel with me for a space to the Cae 
pian sea, the great inland lake of western 
Asia. Professor Ellsworth Huntington 
found that the level of this great lake 
without an outlet varied startlingly in 
historic times. At certain periods the 
water was sixty feet higher than it was 
at other periods. It could not rise except 
through a great increase in the amount of 
rain falling on its watershed. Professor 
Huntington found that, in the period pre- 
ceding the invasions of Europe by the 
hordes of Tamerlane and Ghengis (Pan 
the level of the Caspian sea fell rapidly, 
steadily. Central Asia, according to the 
evidence of the lake, was drying up. The 
rains grew scarcer, the pastures were 
stricken with drouth, the canals could not 
be filled—and the vast Mongol hordes, 
driven by the threat of starvation, hurled 
themselves west upon Europe, penetrated 
to the line where white men now are 
slaughtering each other. 

The threat of starvation and famine, 
becoming fiercer year after year as the 
rains diminished slowly, started the west- 


ward migrations of the Aryan and Mongol 
races dwelling in central Asia. The slow 
cycle of climatic changes as recorded in 
the ancient beach lines of the Asiatic 
lake, the inexorable swing of the pendu- 
lum from abundant moisture and cen- 
turies of plenty to long periods of drouth 
and restless hunger, this record supplies 
the missing basis of Old World history, 
furnishes the reason that compelled entire 
races to fall upon distant regions with fire 
and sword. 


ND these deductions from the records 

of the gray past are confirmed by 
living witnesses in the Southwest. Trees, 
especially trees growing in warm localities 
having well defined annual dry and wet 
eriods, preserve a record of the weather. 
is seasons of ample moisture they grow 
rapidly, the rings they form are wide and 
symmetrical; in years of deficient moisture 
i rings are narrow, irregular, often 
scarcely to be recognized. Thus, by 
counting the rings and observing their 
comparative width, the scientists are able 
to go back to the time when the tree was 
young and determine whether at certain: 
eriods moisture and food were abundant 
in the land or whether drouth and famine 
scowled on the parched valleys. There 
are trees, living trees, in the Southwest 
which thus have kept a record of the 
weather for nigh four thousand years— 
and these records indicate that long 
eriods of abundance were succeeded by 
line periods of drouth and hunger before 
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the rains came again and the mur- 
mur of many springs once more 
resounded through the land. 

In the light of these brilliant 
discoveries made by Prof. Hunt- 
ington and Dr. A. f. Douglass of 
the University of Arizona, it be- 
comes clear why the tribes that 
dwelt in the cliff houses above 
Roosevelt lake countless centuries 
ago left no trace of their existence 
either in legend or tradition. They 
vanished utterly from the face of 
the earth when the springs dried 
up, the streams vanished and their 
stronger foes monopolized the 
scant remaining water. They 
could not conquer new lands, so 
they disappeared. The big, new 
race in turn flourished when the 
rains increased again, built villages 
and great houses, tilled the fields 
and slopes until the moist cycle 
in the fullness of time came to an 
end, until shriveled fields and 
empty ditches forced them to 
migrate south, ever south, -to 
found the civilization that Cortez 
destroyed. 

Travel to the pyramids if you 
must—and can; bare your head 
reverently and expensively in the 
ruined temples of fealy and 
Greece, but pray don’t forget that 
right at home, in the humdrum, 
peaceful United States of America 
you can visit monuments and 
ruins upon which lay the undis- 
turbed dust of the ages before the 
Tower of Babel was commenced. 
And don’t forget, pray, that no 
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palm-itching, obsequious horde: 
of guides will claim your ear and 
pocket. If you decide to stay over 
at Roosevelt lake, you may com- 
mune with the spirits of bygone 
ages undisturbed by the raucous 
voices of tip-hungry moderns. 
And as you go down the trail that 
leads to the river which became 
a lake, you may meet Indian 
maidens carrying the olla, the 
water jar, who will pass without 
a word or a glance. You may 
walk among the conical hogans 
of the aborigines on the shore of 
the lake, stand beside the warriors 
or watch the card party behind 
the summer residence of Mrs. 
Strong Jaw without being given 
the least attention even by the 
dogs; for the Apaches, you simply 
do not exist. But you need not 
fear them. Even the timid old 
lady from Vermont left the ma- 
chine when, from behind a hogan 
close to the road, there walked in 
silent majesty an Apache matron, 
broad of countenance and beam, 
wheeling a papoose in a rubber- 
tired vied te. ator. 

To reach the lodge—and lunch 
—the machine crossed to the op- 
posite shore of the lake over the 
top of Roosevelt Dam, the roar 
of the cataracts on either side, 
higher than the falls of Niagara, 
drowning the warning roar of the 
open exhaust. The dam, towering 
280 feet above its base, is as high as 
a sky-scraper. On its crest—it 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Seen along the Apache Trail—Above, the precipitous walls of a gloomy chasm at the foot of the famous Fish Creek cliff conquered by 
Below, the garden of the Arizona desert at the base of the weird Superstition mountains. 


the daring motor road. 


the world have a more remarkable, exotic plant life than the plains and slopes of southern Arizona. 
Italian sky the giant cactus, the snaky arms of the ocatilla, the barrel cactus, the Spanish bayonet and scores of other desert varieties 


lift their fantastic shapes out of the silver gray and dark green of the lésser shrubs against the background of the deep blue ranges 
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OVER THE BORDER 


CHAPTER I 


THE THREE BAD MEN 
OF LAS BOCAS 


HE Three had 
chosen their lair 
wisely. 


In the pictur- 
esque Spanish phrase, it 
“situated itself” midway 
of the desert, the great 
Mexican desert that is 
more varied in its heated 
monotony than a land of 
woods and fields and 
streams. Here it runs to 
sparse grass land under 
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Here begins the timeliest story of the year. Here isa 
dramatic picture, painted from life, a painting of battle, 
murder and sudden death, done in heavy reds and blacks 
byamaster hand. Yet the rose-color of romance lightens 
the somber canvas and the white radiance of a man’s 
heroic sacrifice illumines it at the last. After months of 
residence in northern Mexico, Mr. Whitaker has written 
this story from his heart. Fact lies at the root of at, but 
the art of the narrator makes it the most absorbing tale 
that this magazine has ever presented to its readers 








with lonely mesas, mono- 
lithic masses that raise 
orange and vermillion 
facades out of a violet 
mirage. A magic land 
it is, made out of shat- 
tered rainbows, girded 
with crimson and 
gold mountains that 
wear around their high 
foreheads cooling band- 
ages of snow; a land of 
deathless calms, cyclonic 
storms, torrential rains, 
peopled only by the vul- 
tures that wheel against 
the sky and the little 


upland pifion; there spreads over wide Nowit marches forleagues with the yucca golden dust whorls which dance together 
clean sands that reflect like burnished that fling crazed arms and shrunkenlimbs over its heated face. A country where 
brass the intolerable glare of the sun. like posturing dwarfs; again it is dotted dwells the very spirit of romance, of 
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which anything might be predicted and 
come to pass; therefore, as before-said, 
the very place for a lair. 

Secondly, the Three had shown a nice 
discrimination in the selection of a site. 
Its capacities in the way of offense and 
defense would have earned the instant 
commendation of a medieval baron, Mex- 
ican bandit, revolutionist or “movie” 
director in search of an ideal robber’s 
roost. Years ago a Yankee “prospector” 
with more faith than sense and money 
enough to have left prospecting severely 
alone, had kept a raft of peons busy for 
the better part of two years ripping the 
heart out of a mountain top in a feverish 
search for fabulous gold. Rumors that 
still linger in Sonora jacales tell that the 
gringo worked under the direction of the 
spirits—or a spiritualist, which may or 
may not be quite the same. The results, 
to wit, a huge gap in the mountain and 
an abandoned adobe powder house—now 
serving as a residence for the Three Bad 
Men—seem to favor the rumor. Spirits 
were never good miners. But that is 
neither here nor there, the Three con- 
cerning themselves only with the natural 
fortifications they thus inherited. 


HE adobe stood well back in a semi- 
circular gap, protected on three sides 
by the curving walls of theexcavation. Be- 
hind them, the mountain dropped almost 
a thousand feet sheer, and the level bench 
in front of the house could only be gained 
by a narrow path that fell like a yellow 
snake down the steep slopes into thick 
chaparral. From its edge one overlooked 
the vast reaches of the central Sonora 
desert, an ashen sea of sage and mimosa 
shored in by far mountains that loomed 
dusky purple or stood out stark yellow 
as they happened to lie to the sun. Since 
the Yankee went back on his “‘controls,” 
or they on him, a sahuaro cactus had 
raised its fluted barrel within the exca- 
vation, captaining a squad of dwarf yuccas 
that poked: grotesque arms in pathetic 
entreaty out of the rubble. To these 
natural improvements the Three had 
added a ramada, broad porch of poles and 
cornstalks, in the shade of which they 
took their ease one hot nooning, two 
playing pedro at a rough wooden table 
while the third dozed and nodded with 
stool tilted back against the adobe wall. 
It did not require more than a cursory 
glance to know the Three for members 
of that sad colony which is doomed by its 
ast to remain on the wrong side of the 
Sie border. Beginning with Sliver 
Smith, the sleeper: his drowsy lids hid 
blue eyes that were hard as chips of agate 
and exactly fitted his reckless face. , te 
now sleep had softened its lines and 
brought out a certain underlying good- 
nature. But for the mouth and deep 
creases down each side of the nose, which 
bespoke passions violent and _unre- 
strained, one would have put him down 
now for that which he had been—a cow- 
man from the New Mexican ranges. 
The other two, however, really looked 
the “bad man.” “Bull” Perrin, the big- 
gest and eldest, might have been espe- 
cially cast by nature for the part. Big, 
burly, black-visaged and heavy-jowled, 
excessive drinking had dyed his face out 
of all relation to the creamy skin the gods 
had given him. The hot brown eyes 
under straight bushy brows bespoke a 
cyclonic temper. But though Bull con- 
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veyed the impression of an “ugly cus- 
tomer” at first sight, a physiognomist 
would have picked Jake Evers, his partner, 
as a far more dangerous man. he cold, 
bleak sparks of eyes in his lean, lantern- 
jawed face scintillated with cunning. But 
for a certain humor that lurked about the 
corners of his mouth, his face would have 
been utterly repulsive. 

Yet after granting their “badness,” 
there was about them no taint of the 
mean, ratlike wickedness of the city 
criminal. Their composite was of strong 
impulses misdirected, forces gone to 
waste, of men cast by birth in a wrong 
a. In the councils of a nation in the 
olden time, their strength, ferocity, would 
have gained them power and place; and 
here, out in the desert, they exactly fitted 
their environment. As much as the 
horned toad in the sand at Bull’s feet, as 
much as the lizard that coursed swiftly 
along the adobe wall above the sleeper’s 
head; as much as the sahuaro and the tor- 
mented yucca, they belonged to the land. 
Its gold glowed in their bronze. It were a 
safe bet that—horses and cattle not being 
in question—they would, at a given 
emergency, live in the letter of its best 
traditions. 

Looking at Bull and Jake as they sat 
at play, the former might be likened to a 
grizzly; the latter to a tiger, alert, 
stealthy, cunning, ferocious; qualities 
which sprang into evidence with start- 
ling suddenness when a shrill burst of 
woman’s scolding presently disrupted 
the heated silence. 

Apparently the noise issued from a 
white cloud that hid the doorway; but as 
this settled and cleared away, a buxom 
slattern of a Mexican girl stood revealed. 
While flicking out the last dust of flour 
from an empty sack she bitterly reviled’ 
the Three. Though delivered in Spanish 
the substance of her complaint was inter- 
national and goes easily into English. 

“Flojos! Lazy-ones! how shall one 
cook without flour? The coffee, too, is 
gone—and the sugar. Of lard or grease 
there is not a smear for the pan. You 
must go forth today.” 

This was merely the text. While she 
enlarged thereon with copious illustra- 
tions to prove their worthlessness as 
providers, the two men at the table pro- 
ceeded quietly with their play. It was 
the third that finally interrupted the 
harangue with the irascibility of one 
aroused from pleasant sleep. 

“Shut up, Dove!” 


N its literal sense the word stands for 
the most innocent of birds. But she 
chose to take the opposite meaning of the 
sarcastic Spanish. “Si, senor! I am that 
or I should not be here now, cooking for 
three beasts.” After a comparison be- 
tween them and the lower animals that 
greatly favored the latter, she ran on 
with increasing heat: ‘Dove,’ indeed? 
Then where is my price? Where are they, 
the fine clothes, the silks and satins and 
linen, the jewelry and laces you were to 
ain for me? Was it by this I was 
Bought?” She held out her dirty black 
skirt. “I, that might be now sitting in 
the cantina of Ignacio Flores at Las Bocas, 
selling aguardiente and anisette to his 
custom? Si, senores, where are they, the 
velvets, ribands and neck chains? I—” 
It was at this point that Jake displayed 
his quality. Swinging swiftly around he 


threw his knife, so hard and quickly that 
it stuck quivering in the door aedl leed 
to the pen throat before she had time to 
close her mouth. 

“Here! don’t be so careless.” Bull’s 
bushy brows drew down over his burning 
eyes in quick reproof. But his next re- 
mark proved that the interference was 
not based on altruism. ‘If you croak her, 
who’s to do the cooking? Any corn left, 
Rosa?” 

Whereas Sliver’s rude interruption had 
merely stimulated her tongue; whereas, 
also, she had stuck out that member at 
pete the instant she made sure the knife 

ad missed, she now caught her breath 
with a little, frightened gulp. “Si, senor.”’ 

“Then make some tortillas and serve 
them along with the jerky,” he called 
after her. “And bring us out a drink.” 


T this Sliver, who had resumed his 

doze, sat up again. His lugubrious 
exclamation, “‘Oh, hell!’ caused the others 
to look up a moment later. With an 
empty demijohn held upside down Rosa 
stood in the doorway. She did not speak. 
But her tragic pose, vindictive nod, said 
quite plainly, «Now, will you go?” 

Neither did they speak. The situation 
was beyond revilings. Slowly Jake 
picked up and pocketed the cards. Sliver 
rose to his feet. In single file they 
marched down the path to find their 
horses. Indeed, they. had caught the 
animals, saddled up at the stable on the 
flat below and were riding away through 
the chaparral before they recovered 
sufficiently to attempt to fix the blame 
for the shortage. 

Sliver—who, by the way, had gained his 
nickname under the law of opposites be- 
cause he was short and stout—remem- 
bered that he had warned them several 
times “notter hit it so hard.” But his 
testimony lost force by reason of certain 
“lone drinks” in the absorption of which 
he had, by the others, been caught. 
Jake, on the other hand, had plead for 
more liquor and less flour the last time 
they stocked up at Las Bocas. By frank 
confession, moreover, he reduced the 
force of Sliver’s charge that he would 
never be satisfied with less liquor thar 
“the k’ed swim in.” 

“That’s right. I never really seen at 
one time more whisky than I felt I c’d 
drink.” 

From this he went on with invectives 
against the wave of reform which, by its 
sudden flooding of the “Terri’tries”—as 
he still called the new states of Arizona 
and New Mexico—might be held indi- 
rectly responsible for his present thirst. 
“For a cowman, like Sliver here, it don’t 
matter so much, him being used to dry 
spells out on the range. But for a man 
Hoo dealt faro in a s’loon for a spell 
of years with two fingers of Bourbon 
allus under his nose, it comes some 
bitter. Them was the golden days. 
What a man made in beef cattle or gold 
was his’n to plank down on a bar or place 
on a card. Till them pinch-faces from 
the Middle West descended like locusts 
upon the lan’, drouth was unknown save 
by a few fool prospectors that got them- 
selves lost in the desert. Locusts? I 
wrong ’em! A locust does live up to its 
natural instincts. Locusts is a blessing 
compared to pinch-faces. Why—” But 
certain lengthy reflections that estab- 
lished the place of the “‘Middle-Wester” 
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At the approach of the Three, the evil creatures rose in a black cloud, filling the air with the beat and swish of coffin wings 


beneath even the lowly bedbug in the 
scale of creation, must give place to his 
conclusion. ‘Si, senores! ’t was them 
druv’ me to rustling. But for them I’d 
still be living honest, dealing straight 
faro to all comers with on’y an occasional 
turn from the bottom of the box for the 
good of the house.” 

“Pity for you!” 

Bull’s pithy comment was enlarged 
upon by “Sliver.” ‘An’ you-all needn’t 
to be howling so loud, either, about them 
dry spells on the ranges. We allus had 
it in the bunkhouses an’ ’t was a poor 
cook that couldn’t hide a keg in the chuck 


wagon. As for your faro—’t was to play 
the odd card you wolves dealt from the 
bottom that I med’ my first rustle. But 
for you I’d be taking my copa right now 
out of the cook’s keg instead of dying of 
thirst in this lousy desert.” 

There was real heat in the accusation, 
but the ex-gambler’s lean, leathery face 
merely split in a dry grin. “If your 
mother bred you a fool, don’t blame me. 
The flea bit the dog, the dog bit me; I 
kicked the dog an’ killed the flea. Take 
a drink of water, Sliver; it all works out 
in the end. You next, Bull. Which was 
it—water, wine or weemen?” 


“None of ’em.” The big rustler shook 
his head. “Early piety did for me. 
Prayers morning, noon an’ night; grace 
before meals; two long sermons on Sun- 
days an’ two hours Sabbath School and 
what would you expect? I was so well 
brought up I jest had to go wrong. But 
if we don’t jog along we won’t make Las 
Bocas tonight.” 

As Bull spurred on ahead, Sliver 
looked at Jake. “Say, he ain’t exactly 
what you-all ’d call frank in his convers- 
ings. If there’s a thing he don’t know 
about us—well, ’t ain’t our fault. But 
him? When you come to think of it did 
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you ever hear him say how he kem to 
take up rustling?” 

The gambler shook his head. “In a 
gen’ral way—so gen’ral that I couldn’t 
tell jest how I got it—I’ve sorter gathered 
that he once croaked a man. But 
whether ’t was before or after he took up 
the profesh I couldn’t say. In the 
natural order of things, a rustler’s bound, 
sooner or later, to down some prying 
fool. There’s so many that try to mix 
in his business. But if it was before, 
Bull done it—I’ll bet you the gent had 
it coming.” 

CHAPTER II 
OVER THE BORDER 
b Apeed night the Three put up at the 
cantina in the little adobe town of 

Las Bocas, where, by reason of occa- 
sional largesses to the leader of the revo- 
lutionary faction that happened to be on 
top, a welcome was always certain. Just 
now it was more particularly so because 
the present jefe-politico, a Carranzista, 
varied his political activities by acting 
as “fence” in the disposal of their plunder. 

In accordance with his advice, the 
following afternoon found them approach- 
ing the American border at a point far 
west of their usual sphere of operations. 
While they journeyed the sun ran down 
its western slant till it hung like a smoky 
lamp in the far dust of the desert. Be- 
hind them the sea of sage still ran off to 
distant mountains, but the sunset glow 
washed its dust away, draping the at 
in a royal robe. Ahead the grade was 
rising imperceptibly but steadily to a 
sparse grass country where the sage, palo 
verde and yucca gave place to huge 
sahuaros that strewed the plain with 
their fluted barrels like the jade columns 
of some vast ruin. Among them rodmed 
the flocks and herds of a pink-walled 
hacienda that nestled in a grove of:lordly 
cottonwoods. As they rode past;.,the 
Three noted with appraising glancés the 
sleek hides of a fine bunch of steers. 

“Dress a thousand pounds of beef 
apiece,” Jake opined. 

“Worth eighty pesos, gold, on the hoof, 
in El Paso,” Sliver yearningly added. 

But their interest went no further— 
for reasons that appeared when, at sun- 
down, they rode past the concrete pillar 
that marked the international boundary. 
Rustler that he was, drunkard and 
gambler, utterly worthless if the reports 
current on the New Mexican ranges were 
to be believed, Sliver’s eye nevertheless 
lit up at the sight of it; the glow on his 
hard face was not all sunset reflection 
when he paused to read the inscription. 

“The good old U. S.,” he commented. 
“Some country!” 

“He wasn’t talking that way las’ time 
we crossed.” Jake winked at Bull. 

“Guess not. He was cussing Christofo 
Columbus for ever having discovered it.” 

“That’s right,” Sliver admitted. “But 
I was what you-all might call in a bit of 
a hurry with a squad of rangers streaking 
at my heels. Other things Rie ekal—” 

“Which they ain’t,” Jake interrupted. 
““Mexico’s good enough for me. Mexico 
an’ Revolution! For I tell you right now 
that if Porfirio Diaz was still the boss, 
his rurales would have taken right holt 
where the rangers left off. Instead of 


dangling from a pino on the American 
side, we’d hev’ finished with a fusillado 
on this. 


But with the government 
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switching every five minutes between 
Orozco, Villa, Huerta, Carranza, an’ the 
jefe-politicos an’ governors slaughtering 
each other between whiles, it’s nobody’s 
business to look after us. We make our 
little sneaks across the border an’ return 
in peace an’ quiet. So ‘Viva la Revolu- 
tion!’ That reminds me—where’re you 
heading, Bull?” 

“Livingstone rancho on the Little 
Stoney.” 

“Say, but that’s horses. Don’t they 
run ’em into the corrals at night?” 

The big rustler nodded. “All the 
easier to find, an’ after you once get them 
moving it don’t take three days to run 
"em over the line. Besides, Don 
Manuel tol’ me at Las Bocas yesterday 
that the Carranzistas are needing heavy 
horses for their artillery over on the 
Coast. He’ll pay fifty pesos apiece an’ 
take his chance on a five thousand per 
cent profit after the old gentleman grabs 
the presidential chair.” He emphatically 
concluded, ‘‘Horses, you bet!’ 

“Some risky, cutting ’em out?” Sliver, 
too, looked dubious. 

“Not as much as you think. Did you 
never have some flea-bitten son of a gun 
rub down the bars while you slept plumb 
up against the corral an’ wake next 
morning to find nary a head in sight? A 
horse don’t like a corral any more’n a 
man loves prison. The bars once down, 
you kin trust ’em to soft-foot it out to the 
open. Why—” his grin at the remem- 
brance set a flash of good-nature in his 
hard face, “—why, I’ve seen an old nag 
look back at a colt that kicked the bars 
passing out just like he was saying, ‘You 
damn young fool! now you’ve upset the 
soup!’ Leave it to me. I'll work ’em 
out on foot while you sit tight an’ hold 
my horse. Moon’s going to be jest about 
right, too. She’ll be taking her first peep 
about thé.time we get ’em out in the clear. 
It’ll be a pipé, then, to saddle up fresh 
beasts an’ shoot ?em over the border.” 


te rancho for which they were head- 
ing lay still two hours away, and while 
they rode on the sahuaro pillars gave place 
in turn to pifion and juniper thinly strewn 
over rolling grass ioade Before night 
settled down the wandering cattle trails 
they had followed drew into the twin 
ruts of a wagon road. Their going was 
timed by the moon. But it stole out from 
behind a low hill a trifle ahead of their 
schedule. By its first dim radiance they 
made out the dark mass of the rancho 
buildings, house, corrals, stables, in a 
swale between two hills. It was, how- 
ever, dark enough for their purpose, and 
leaving his horse with the others, Bull 
went forward on foot. 

It was nervous work, sitting there 
watching the buildings clear and _take 
form under the waxing moon. Their 
strained senses took every sound, smell 
and sight: a dog’s bark, click of horns as 
a steer scratched his forehead on the top 
rail of a corral, the impatient pawing of 
a horse, the warm cattle odor that floated 
on the night breeze. Dim, uncertain 
shapes seemed to form and fade in the 
nearer gloom. They were nervous as 
cats by the time a gun suddenly flashed 
under the dark porch of the house. 

The croupy cough of a child plus the 
nervous fears of its mother did it. Not 
that the woman saw Bull when she drew 
aside the curtain and peeped out. But 





these days, with a new revolution break- 
ing, as Jake put it, “every five minutes” 
over the border, the American ranchers 
along the international line slept always 
with an eye open for possible raids. So 
far as Bull was concerned, her whisper was 
just as fatal as though she had seen him. 

“Pa! get up! I’m sure there’s someone 
out there!” 

Perhaps the rancher did see. Educated 
in objects moving through dusk, his 
plainsman’s eye may have noticed move- 
ment. Or perhaps he shot on chance. 
In either case he was quickly informed 
by the roar and clatter of hoofs that 
followed, for though Bull did not expect, 
now, to get away with a single head, pur- 
suit would be blinded and divided by 
stampeding the beasts. Dropping the 
bars while the gun continued to flash its 
staccato warnings, he started the anima's 
out, leaped on the back of one; as soon as 
it cleared the huddle, went shooting down 
the trail guiding the animal with the 
swing of his body. 


NFORTUNATELY, the whim that 

governs a stampede moved the other 
beasts tofollow. So when the rancher and 
his men—in shirts and trousers, but not 
one without a gun—pulled their mounts 
out of thestables, their pursuit was guided 
by the distant thunder of hoofs. Neicher 
did Bull’s quick change to his own beast 
divert the stampede. When the Three 
galloped on, the scared animals still fol- 
lowed like dogs at their heels. 

“First time my prey ever chased me!” 
me laughed harshly, looking back at the 

and. “If Old Man Livingstone don’t 
follow too close we'll get ’em yet!” 

Bull shook his head. “Not with the 
moon sailing up to her full an’ the critters 
leaving a trail broad as a pike road. 
Listen to that!” 

A sharp report punctuated the thud 
and clatter of the stampede; the first shot 
of a fusillade that grew hotter and hotter 
as the horses trailed off right and left, 
leaving the rustlers more exposed. As 

et they were running in the ce of a 
ong hill where the light was poor. But 
half a mile ahead lay an open plain un- 
broken by a scrap of cover. 

“They ll shoot the lights outen us 
there!’ Sliver prophesied. “Better make 
a stan’ while we can.” 

“They are getting sassy,” Jake agreed 
as a bullet whizzed under his chin. 
“We'll have to teach ’em this ain’t no 
turkey shoot.” 

The deciding word came, as usual, from 
Bull. ‘“They’d surround an’ hold us for 
the posse. You ride on while | check ’em. 
If they try to round me it'll be up to you 
to take ’em from the rear. Get behind 
so’s they don’t see me turn.” 

In the faint light his sudden whirl be- 
hind a bush went unnoticed. He had 
already unshipped his rifle from the 
saddle slings, and through the upper 
branches he took careful aim. A hun- 
dred yards away Livingstone was coming 
at full gallop, about the same distance 
ahead of his men. Bull waited till he 
could see the old fellow’s hair, silver in 
the moonlight, framing his angry red 
face. Once the sights lined up level be- 
tween the eyes. But muttering, “I k’ed 
sure spoil your beauty, but—I won’t,” 
Bull lowered them to the horse’s chest 
and fired. 

(Continued on page €v) 
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What of the Nation? 


The Moral Damage of War 
By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


WORLD PARALYSIS 
YEAR and a half ago we were 


agreed, most of us in America at 
d least, that war was the most ter- 

~ rible calamity that could befall a 
nation. And we saw clearly, the most of 

us, that the impending ruin of Europe was 
due to over-armament, the dependence 
on force and intimidation instead of inter- 
national conciliation and justice. And 
then before hatred was rife and inter- 

ational slander obscured the very 
heavens most men in America welcomed 
the message of peace. 

Now that a year and a half of the great 
war has displayed to us the most awful 
catastrophe possible to human civiliza- 
tion, and has shown the imbecility of war 
lords and war makers, too feeble even to 
think of stopping the war they have 
blindly brought on, utterly incapable of 
positive action, we find that the world is 
paralyzed, and is stupidly and hysterically 
impatient with every influence that looks 
toward peace. 

This is a phase of the moral damage of 
war; blind partisanship crowds out jus- 
tice, and the call of human fellowship 
across the lines is smothered in the waves 
of hate. 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST LOSS 


Great Britain has been the ‘stronghold 
of freedom in Europe. But personal 
freedom, the most priceless gift of civili- 
zation, is incompatible with efficiency in 
war. Civilization itself is incompatible 
with war. A friend in Birmingham in 
England, under date of February 17th, 
writes these words: “All our letters to 
America are opened now and many do not 
reach [their destination]. I wish I could 
give you a picture of what militarism 
means. I do not think you would believe 
that in a few short months so great a 
change could take place. What will 
happen if America follows us down the 
deep decline into which we have fallen, I 
cannot imagine. All moral and spiritual 
guide for the world would then be lost or 
the peoples of the world will be destroyed 
or drift hopelessly on the rocks. Cannot 
America be kept sane? In the meantime, 
the few in this country who are trying to 
swim against the stream need all the help 
America can give them.” 


THE FRENZY IN FRANCE 


From France, fine-spirited, liberty- 


loving France, comes the same story of 
the intolerance of the war spirit. Romain | 
Rolland*, searching for lovers of truth 

and peace in Germany, writes this: | 


“While the war tempest rages, uprooting 
the strongest souls and dragging them 
along in the furious cyclone, I continue 
my humble pilgrimage, trying to discover 
beneath the ruins the rare hearts who 
have remained faithful to the old ideal of 
human fraternity. What a sad joy I have 
in collecting and helping them. I know 
that each of their efforts, like mine, that 
each of the words of love rouses and turns 
against them the wrath of two hostile 
camps. The combatants pitted against 
each other agree in hating those who re- 
fuse to hate. Europe is like a besieged 
town. Fever is raging. Whoever will 
not rave like the rest is suspected. And 
in these hurried times when justice can- 
not wait to study evidence, every suspect 
is a traitor. Whoever insists, in the midst 
of war, on defending peace among men 
knows that he risks his own peace, his 
reputation, his friends, for that belief. 
But of what value is a belief for which no 
risks are run?” 


THE SACRIFICE IN GERMANY 


In Germany, the chaplain tells the 
soldiers that “any one who is without 
warlike enthusiasm is not a man such as 
our age demands.” A German soldier in 
the trenches replies: ““To me it seems that 
we are greater aa than others, we who 
without being upheld by warlike enthu- 
siasm, accomplish faithfully our duty, 
while hating war with our whole souls. . . 
They talk of a holy war . . . I know of 
no holy war. I only know of one war, the 
sum of all that is inhuman, impious and 
beastly in man. It is God’s chastisement 
and call to repentance for the people that 
throws itself into war or lets itself be 
drawn into it.’’f 

And the General Staff sentences to 
death at Verdun thousands on thousands 
of these men that it may safeguard its 
military prestige. 


THE BIRD AND THE SNAKE 


In our own republic, the horrors of war 
only draw us nearer to it. The number 
who welcome war grows steadily, or at any 
rate war talk grows more insistent. We 
are told that “day by day our ability to 
maintain peace with honor is diminish- 
ing.” A well known financier tells us 


that “for those who believe that spiritual 


vigor is more important than material 
success to the real welfare of a nation the 


prospect [of war] can have no terror and 
no words of reassurance are necessary for 
their comfort.’’t 


SPIRITUALITY SPELLED WITH A $ 


What this writer really means by 
- teagp vigor” appears farther on. 
“From every war or great disaster that 
this country has experienced it has 
emerged richer and more vigorous than 
before . . . If we shall go to war the 
immediate effect will be an enormously 
increased demand for everything we can 
produce and an instant acceleration of 
the wheels of industry in every quarter.” 

A still more important result is claimed 
for entrance into war, the co6peration 
with the allies in suppressing militarism 
and in creating an English speaking 
“United States of the World,” in which 
each nation concerned would be deprived 
of that very spiritual invigoration which 
springs from war. 

The plain fact is that no war can ever 
invigorate. A declaration of waris figured 
as a sublime effort of strength when it is 
merely a confession of impotence, an 
pe ns in of all pretence of law and 
justice. Already war is urged upon us 
as an heroic duty, as well as a financial op- 
portunity. We are pointed out as pure 
or as cowardly if we will not take a dare. 
Already a popular author has revived 
the odious epithet of “Copperhead” to 
those who would hold to the road of 
honor and peace and who are not ready 
ss leap into war at the drop of anybody’s 

at. 


ec 


OUR FIRST DUTY 


The first duty of every patriotic 
American is to help his country and other 
countries to repair the ravages of war, 
mental and moral as well as physical. To 
use a phrase of Rolland, it is our duty to 
bring our nation “to the recognition of its 
highest duty, even in the worst storms of 
passion to safeguard the spiritual unity 
of civilized humanity.” 

“It is the duty of Switzerland [still 
more that of the United States] now to 
stand in the midst of the tempest like an 
island of justice and of peace, where. . . 
the spirit may find a refuge from un- 
bridled force, where the fainting swim- 
mers of all nations, those who are weary 
of hatred, may persist in spite of all the 
wrongs they have seen and suffered, in 
loving all men as their brothers.” 

*“Our Neighbor the Enemy.’’ Geneva, March rs, 
I9g15, reprinted in “Au-dessus de la Mélée.”’ 
TFoi et Vie, April 15, 1915, quoted by Rolland. 


{Theodore H. Price, Commerce and Finance, March 
15, 1916, Pp. 295. 
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Japanese Idol on the 


American Screen 


A “Close-up” 
of the Hayakawas 
on the 


New Rialto 


By 


Charles K. Field 





. 





Sessue Hayakawa shared the honors with Fanny Ward in the photo-play, ‘‘The Cheat.’’ 
The Japanese colony protested against his thus contributing to anti-Japanese feeling in America 


convincing, indeed. 


ANNY WARD, in the. projecting 
room at Lasky’s Studio at Holly- 
wood, sat watching the trial run of 
the film “The Cheat.” Film stars 

are as eager as “extra people” to see the 
results of their acting before the camera. 
On this occasion Miss Ward was highly 
pleased. And why not? You, yourself, 
who read this, may happen to be a good- 
looking lady of uncertain summers—let 
us say you are in the midsummer of your 
blooming, to use a pretty term for middle 
age. Suppose you had just posed before 
the merciless all-seeing eye of the camera 
and the proof of the photograph exhibited 
you as barely turned twenty. Would you 
not be pleased? You bet you would! And 
so was Fanny Ward, under similar cir- 
cumstances. For, to quote Shaw and thus 
avoid speaking too slain , this was not 
“Fanny’s first play.” Not by a lot of 
them. Yet there she moved upon the 


22 


screen, smooth-skinned, clear-eyed, radia- 
ting rosy youth as vividly as black-and- 
white could suggest it. It is one thing to 
feel as young as ever you did. It is quite 
another thing to get that feeling photo- 
graphed. No wonder the little English 
actress sat in that darkened chamber of 
revelation and purred contented accom- 
paniment to the click of the projecting 
machine behind her. 

The machine went clicking along but 
suddenly the purring accompaniment 
ceased, blew-up, as it were, in a delicate 
snort of vexation. Another scene of ““The 
Cheat” was on the screen, doubtless 
photographed on another day. The play 
called for no special lapse of time. The 
interval between “shots” could have been 
only a few days. But in that interval 
what had happened to Fanny? Time 
apparently had laid his heavy hand upon 
the bloom which had brightened the court 


He made a convincing villain, too 


scene just shown. The lady on the screen 
was not twenty, now, but sixty at least. 
The original of the portrait is actually 
somewhere about midway between those 
ages. She sat gazing at this sad libel upon 
aer looks and biting her lip with annoy- 
ance. The merciless camera had seized 
upon every little trace of the passing of 
the years, had exaggerated them into a 
travesty of the very presentable lady who 
had posed for the picture. Whatever 
flattering light had facilitated the charm- 
ing results just observed in the other 
scene, it looked as though the camera in 
making this Canto of the movie 
queen had worked in “that fierce light 
which beats upon a throne and blackens 
every blot.” 

From the shadow beside her the dis- 
mayed: Fanny heard a low voice, rich in 
quality, carefully modulated, strugglin 
with an Oriental accent that now an 
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then veiled rather thickly its English 
speech. 

“Did you study out the angle for best 
lighting on your face?” 

“No, I didn’ t,” > answered the_ lady, 
clearly vexed. “Why should I? That’s 
the camera man’s business.” 

“Yes,” came the alien voice again, 
“but”—and Oriental deference softened 
the abruptness of the words—“‘it’s your 
face!” 


ESSUE HAYAKAWA (for it was none 

other than our Japanese hero) does 
not leave everything to the camera man. 
He has not been long in the pictures, but 
some time ago he found his own particular 
angle of light. Whether he has any 
esoteric Eastern ideas regarding the rela- 
tions between his individual body and the 
angles of illumination, he has not ex- 
plained, but when he faces the camera he 
knows whence the light must come to 
enable him to register most definitely his 
physical and mental personality. Perhaps 
he thinks only of “getting over” his 
thoughts and emotions; perhaps he is 
all unconscious that many a_ well- 
preserved stage-beauty might envy him 
his unlined skin, his clear eyes te even 
white teeth. At any rate, he has not left 
them to the mercy of the camera man. It 
is typical of the thoroughness of his work 
that he should remind his co-star in “The 
Cheat” that, after all, it was her face. 

No actor who aspires to be the hero of a 
movie film, and consequently something 
of a popular idol, would regret the posses- 
sion of a handsome face. Doubtless this 
Japanese actor is no different from his 
fellows. Yet doubtless, too, Hayakawa’s 
early audiences were not looking for 
beauty in the wily Jap who proved so 
sinister a villain in “The Cheat.” Had 
he kept on playing villains, he might have 
veiled his good looks in the whiskers of 
the hairy Ainu and never won the fem- 
inine admiration which now unquestion- 
ably greets his picture. 


UT that villain of his was‘too much 
for the sensibilities of the Californian 
Japanese Colony. They had remained 
passive under the spur of his various’ roles 
for Ince—European intrigues, as in “The 
Typhoon” aroused them not—but in 
“The Cheat” when Tori deftly branded 
the snowy neck of Edith with his own 
special ideograph and an American mob 
surged round the almond-eyed gentleman 
with clamors for his blood—our local 
partners to the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
rose in the might of collective opinion and 
protested that their gifted countryman 
made altogether too excellent a villain to 
portray such a Japanese character in 
American drama. Evidently this protest 
had weight with him. It is understood 
that his contract with Lasky contains a 
provision that he shall not be required to 
threaten the peace of certain international 
relations. Whether or not this is true, 
the new film in which he is starring, 
“Alien Souls,” will arouse no protest from 
his countrymen. Behold him here a hero 
of the brightest dye, radiating generosity, 
devotion, chivalry, even admiration for 
“real Americans’ while an American 
society woman kneels at his feet and he 
himself practices jiu jitsu on an American 
fortune-hunter. It happens that the 
\mericans in this story so richly deserve 
man-handling that the audience doesn’t 


Every ‘‘close up’’ of Hayakawa is a memorial to his boyhood’s hero, 
Danjuro, the greatest actor of Japan. Danjuro could hold 
his audience for long periods by merely the power of 
his eloquent eyes, the potent set of his mouth 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Mr. and Mrs. Hayakawa in scenes from ‘‘Alien Souls’’ in which Hayakawa is presented 

as a hero protecting a little countrywoman from an American fortune-hunter. By 

making the American characters in his story very poor white trash of pseudo New York 

society, the author has cleverly secured sympathy for his alien hero. Both the 
Hayakawas wear Western clothes as though born to them 


care who does it. Furthermore Sakata, 
the hero, is only trying to save a little 
countrywoman (played by one) from the 
wiles of an unprincipled member of New 
York society. Very cleverly,the author of 
this story has stolen the spectators’ sym- 

athy and delivered it to his alien hero. 

eanwhile the good looks of the alien 
hero are given a chance to get over. The 
prettier Butterfly is, the sorrier we are 
for her and the more we deplore the 
seafaring irresponsibility of Captain Pin- 
kerton; because Sakata is handsome he 
does not get any less approval for his 
protection of his transplanted Butterfly 
(all poetry lost in the transplanting!) or 
for the agility with which he overpowers 
the muscular defenses of an unprepared 
American. Perhaps we shift just a littk 
in our seats when the unhappy Mrs. Con.- 
way kneels at his feet in supplication 
She is decidedly poor white trash, how- 
ever, and Sakata has the qualities of « 
romantic hero. So far so good. But the 
ice is thin. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve how far Hayakawa’s career can be 
carried on with this two-edged-swordplay 
Writers for the film have here a delicate 
task for their ingenuity. “Alien Souls’ 
shows that the thing can be done and that 
Hayakawa can do it. It remains for the 
plot-inventors to show how long he may 
have the opportunity. 

In the meantime there is no fiat against 
his being a villain if everybody else in the 
play is Japanese. That is wholly a do- 
mestic affair without foreign complica- 
tions. Indeed, it doesn’t matter if the 
play is by aliens for aliens, and that the 
Japanese characters are played by aliens 
—with the exception of Hayakawa. The 
Japanese colony will not care to see the 
film anyway. The American director is 
sure to allow absurdities to occur in the 
action, anachronisms in the properties. 
Although Hayakawa’s countrymen flock 
eagerly to see him wearing Western dress 
as easily as the Westerners who surround 
him, they are not interested in the imita- 
tion Nipponese drama, They will not go 
to see “The Darling of the Gods,” now in 
busy preparation, unless they go as they 
went to Mary Pickford’s “Butterfly,” as 
an evening’s light diversion for the tired 
oxy nan business man. Charlie Chaplin 

as little following among the Japanese, 
either here or in Japan (the Chinese eat 
him alive), but Western comedy seems to 
reach its greatest height for them in the 
marriage feast of Butterfly. 

Perhaps the Japanese colony, because of 
their pride in him, will honor Hayakawa 
by going to see his “Zakuri’’ in Belasco’s 
Japanned “Tosca,” at the same time 
getting rare amusement out of his fellow 

layers’ efforts at racial transformation. 
n spite of painstaking work with plaster 
and putty to change round Western eyes 
to the almond shape of the East, in spite 
of careful squinting of eyes and toeing-in 
of feet, only caricature results for the 
alien souls in front. Blanche Bates 
played the heroine in the “Darling” so 
ong that she finally had hard work 
remembering the lines, but the most re- 
markable thing about her performance 
was that she was not too far away from 
our imperfect idea of the Japanese 
maiden, although nature had moulded 
her rather heroically. Marie Doro, who 
will play the part for the Lasky camera, 
is dainty enough to come much nearer 
fitting a real Japanese costume. We shall 
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undoubtedly accept the illusion. 
Japanese, never! 


NE afternoon, last month, Sessue 

Hayakawa had occasion to smile 
at the whimsical turning of Fate’s wheel. 
He stood on the-stage of a San Francisco 
picture-theater, above a sea of upturned 
faces, about to make his first plunge into 
a lecture on Western drama as it appears 
in moving pictures. He was concerned 
particularly with the picture, “Alien 
Souls” in which he and his wife were to 
be seen the following week. At that 
moment there might have come to him 
the recollection of himself, a few years 
before, standing ready to plunge into the 
sea near Oiso, in Japan. Then a young 
engii ering student, destined for the 
Mik:do’s navy by a proud family, he had 
taken the dare of his fellow students to 
dive for an abalone at an extraordinary 
depth. He brought the shell as trophy 
to the surface but he left the hearing of 
one ear in exchange for the shell. He 
came out of the water after that dive 
disq: ialified for the navy. 

Young Hayakawa was in no doubt then 
as to what he would like to try next. He 
had a passion for the stage and was a lead- 
ing spirit in amateur theatricals but his 
fami ily frowned a samurai frown, which, 
as you know from Japanese prints, is 
some frown, upon any dream of the pro- 
fessional stage. So Sessue, worshiping 
from afar off the aged Danjuro, Fina s 
greatest actor, and burning to follow his 
illustrious steps along the “flowery way” 
which leads from the front of a grosses 
theater above the audience to the stage, 
nursed a thwarted ambition, plotted, 
schemed. 

It was about this time that an actor 
named Kawakami and his wife, Sada 
Yacco, who had been a famous geisha 
and had joined him in his efforts for the 
elevation of the drama, returned home 
from a second trip to Europe and pre- 
sented several Shakespearean plays in ” 
vernacular. Young Hayakawa had al- 
ways been an omnivorous story reader 
and he actually knew well most of the 
Shakespearean plots. He realized that 
these versions were faulty and he deter- 
mined to study in America until he could 
make accurate translations of Shakespeare 
and other great Western dramatists, re- 
turn to Japan and direct their production. 
Acco he entered the University 
of Chicago but before his course was com- 
pleted his father died and it was necessary 
for him to leave college. Westward he 
turned and Fate wheeled him to Los 
Angeles, three years ago. There, in the 
precariously maintained Japanese theater, 
he found, as he thought, the opportunity 
to begin the work he longed to do, far 
from family objection. All unconscious 
of the greater opportunity at his elbow, 
he translated, directed and at last acted. 
But meanwhile | he had met Miss Tsuru 
Aoki, who was “in the movies.” Observe 
the hand of Fate! 


JOR all we know, they may have seen 
each other years before in the land 

of the cherry-blossoms. Sessue, just 
entering his teens, was worshiping the 
great Danjuro. Tsuru’s uncle and aunt, 
the sifted Kawakamis, were already 
stirring up the theatrical life of Japan 
with their radical ideals of acting. So we 
may well imagine the eight-year-old Tsuru 
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When she was eight years old, Tsuru Aoki 
was brought to this country by distinguished 
dramatic relatives on their way to the Paris 
Exposition. She was swallowed up by the 
Pasadena public schools from which she 
emerged with ambition to become a ballet 
dancer and return to astonish Japan. Instead, 
her grace and charm were captured by the 
American movies 


nestling in one of the four-by-four boxes 
on the floor of the theater among her tea- 
drinking elders while Sessue scrambled 
with the other boys over the stage-front 
and under the big flimsy curtain of blue 
during the joyous license of the entr’ acte. 
But just about that time the wee maiden 
was caught up by the wheel of Fate—so 
busy with these two!—and taken across 
the Pacific to California. Here Uncle and 
Aunt Kawakami essayed to interest 
Westerners in the paoere drama but, 
beyond approving the lovely geisha danc- 
ing of Sada Yacco, the far Westerners 
declined to be interested. Therefore the 
Kawakamis soon shook the Californian 
dust from their classic geta and found 
appreciation among our Easterners in 
Boston. But little Tsuru, who had played 
children’s parts in some of the dramas, 
was left to be educated in care of a kind 
countryman, Aoki, an artist who lived in 
Pasadena. So uncle and aunt went their 
(Continued on page 72) 








Tsuru, dancing the classic spear dance 
of her ancestors 
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Los Banos de los Caballos 


(The Horse-baths) 


Drawn from life in Mexico by Maynard Dixon 
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The Eternal Beggar 


A Frank Study of the Dependent Wife Under the Law 


By Miriam Michelson 


Author of: In the Bishop’s Carriage; The Terrible Consequences of Clothing 


OU may see her through all the 

ages, a figure of indignity. Look 

back—you who are no _ longer 

blindfolded by Convention—and 
see how she stands, her eyes pleading, 
palm outstretched. She may be a peas- 
ant’s mate. She may be a millionaire’s. 
She may be brown or black or white. 
But always she is beggar. Beggar to one 
man-—her husband. 

Sex plus civilization have made her beg. 
For she—the dependent wife, the average 
She—-has had no economic existence apart 
from her husband’s. The wife’s place is 
not recognized in the industrial scheme. 
oats female of genus homo is econom- 
ic , dependent on the male,” says an 
aut! hasiane on the subject. “He is her 
food supply.’ 

Yet she works. Indeed, she works, and 
her workday is not measured from sun to 
sun. No labor union has ever defined or 
delimited it. But what she earns, her 


economic fate, 1 is left to chance, to the 
mercy of a “good marriage,’ 
erosity of a “good provider.” 
{t is true that when the provider is 
good, the fact of her dependence is hidden, 
prettily i by prettily dressed con- 


to the gen- 


ventions. She is only occasionally made 
to feel her financial subordination. She 
prospers if she is a_ skilful beggar. 
And she should be skilful, for behind her 
are generations upon generations of beg- 
ging mothers to breed in and in that pre- 
cious characteristic of the sex—ability 
to separate a man from his money. 

In a world which imposes the sexuo- 
economic relation upon worhen this 
ability to beg becomes the most essential 
of the essentially feminine qualities, 
Upon it rests a_ vital 
question: not whether 
one shall be feminine, 
but whether one shall be 
at all. And yet there are 
wives who lack it. Some- 
times the sex-birthright of being a good 
beggar—unstable, as are biological ac- 
quirements—is unaccountably absent ina 
woman’s heredity. Then what becomes 
of her? 

At every turn she is faced by one fact— 
the bitter fact of dependence. At every 
twist of her writhing soul she is confronted 
with the naked truth—her economic 
humiliation. At every effort of her un- 
skilled mind to meet and master the situa- 
tion, she is met by it and mastered anew. 

Oh, if there is an indignity on earth 
greater than being a beggar it is, not being 
a beggar—successfully! 


\ HAT is to become of her? 
I repeat it—as she does—as she 
is forced to. 
One of the ways in which she is forced 
to is rather a primitive, conjugal way. 
thought it had gone out of style together 
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Behold her, through all the ages, a figure 
of indignity. See how she stands, her 
eyes pleading, palm outstretched. She 
may be a peasant’s mate. She may be 
a millionaire’s. But always she is 
beggar. Beggar to one man, her husband 


with that whip no thicker than a man’s 
thumb, with which the Law once justified 
his chastising his wife. But it is still re- 
sorted to by husbands in this year of 
grace 1916. The example quoted (ex- 
cepting the names) is from a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper dated May 4: 


My wife Evelyn, having left my bed and 
board, I will not be responsible for bills 
contrac ted by her. (Signed) 

Mark ADAMSON. 


> tract. 


Consider the case of this unknown 
Evelyn, whose husband has put her in a 
printers’ ink pillory. Let us ignore all 
the intricate, complicated rights and 
wrongs which doubtless precede this 
matrimonial scandal. We are writing no 
Ring and the Book about it. Does Evelyn 
deserve her pillorying? Did Mark add 
this publication as a last lash of the 
marital whip on the back of his suffering 
—and escaping—spouse? We're not 
pretending to judge. We are merely in- 
vestigating the present aspects of the 
case which, robbed of personalities, be- 
comes the average one, a typical one. 

Suppose this rebel Evelyn Adamson 
then, to be a mother, a housewife with no 
income of her own, with no trade or occu- 
pation other than the business of making 
a home and bearing children. For reasons 
which do not in the slightest affect this 
inquiry, she has left her husband. What 
is her present financial status? How does 
she rank economically today? Yesterday 
she may have been purchasing agent for 

a millionaire’s home, or a thrifty mer- 
pc or a well-paid laborer’s. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker were all attentive to her wishes, 
eager to fulfil her orders. 

ow is it today? 

Today she is a pauper. So far as her 
own individual credit is concerned, 
Bradstreet’s might rate her at exactly 
zero. She is poorer than any penniless 
minor, for she is no longer a child and 
happily, unthinkingly dependent. Beg- 
gared even of hope, she is an adult who 
has cast her die and lost. Once a solvent 
part of the great economy, having held 
the responsible position of purchaser and 
purveyor, she is now stripped by Mark’s 
advertisement of all power to buy, to con- 
She is a financial unit of absolutely 
no value. She has no place of her own, 
except this “bed and board” of Mark’s 
which she is fleeing at cost of public 

illorying. If she is returned to her 
Fither’s house (if she be so fortunate as 
to have such shelter open to her) it is as a 
failure in wives; a woman who has once 
left the family nest, been provided for, 
and returned—dependent still, with the 
blemish of an unsuccessful attempt at 
being a wife to hamper further attempts 
in the matrimonial market. 


| it just? 

Is it wise? 

Has she earned nothing by years of 

artnership and presumably good be- 
ei but the instant stoppage of sup- 
plies the moment that behavior ceased to 
suit her husband? Her wifehood, mother- 
hood apart, has she not earned any share 
of the community property which has 
been amassed by the conjugal partners? 

Not in California. In California the 
community property is under the control 
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and management of the husband. It is 
under his control whether he earned it or 
whether his wife has earned it. 

“‘What’s yours is mine. What’s mine’s 
my own,” [ have heard him say face- 
tiously, but with bitter truth, to a wincing 
wife. 

This Evelyn, whose name has been 
given to the Town Crier, does not even 
own her own clothes; they are community 
property, if bought with community 
property. Unless her husband specifically 
gave them to her, making the fact of his 
munificence in clothing her plain in so 
many words, they are not hers to sell or to 
dispose of without his consent. Like 
most things she seems to possess, they 
have a string to them. Every time 
Evelyn Finelady, in her effort to keep up 
with fleeting fashions, presents one of her 
garments to her maid; every time Evelyn 
Housewife passes on a gown to her little 
unmarried sister, the Mark in the case 
may, if he sees fit, legally nullify the whole 
transaction. 

You see, there seems to be something 
peculiar about skirts, in the crossed-eyes 
of the Law. Though a husband owns the 
whole of his trousers, half of Evelyn’s 
petticoat belongs to her Mark, As she 
goes down the street one may fancy him 
saying to himself with perfect truth: 
“There goes my. wife, dressed half in her 
clothes and half in mine. I own her left 
shoe, her right glove, one of her sleeves 
and even t ‘other stocking.” 

Poor Evelyn! ’Tis the Law that clothes 
—or rather unclothes—you so fantas- 
tically... Mark allows you to wear his 
half of your costume; he is decenter than 
Justice itself. 

Why, even if Evelyn Adamson had 
been a prosperous milliner, say, and her 
husband had worked for her at a salary 
of $75 a month (as was the case with an- 
other California Evelyn and Mark) at his 
death he could will away half the property 
she had. earned, though he had con- 
tributed neither money nor brains nor 
time (save what he had been paid for) to 
her successful undertaking. 

Or if Evelyn had been a hard-working 
washerwoman and her Mark a _hard- 
drinking man of leisure, suppose she tired 
at last of supporting him and the children, 
too, and sued for divorce on the ground of 
failure to provide. She could not get her 
divorce for a very simple reason: Her 
husband has not failed to provide, for, 
under the California law, E-velyn’s earn- 
ings are community property and under 
his control and thus he has provided for 
her, out of her own earnings! 

And now suppose Evelyn injured by a 
passing street car one day while carrying 
her basket of laundered linen to her 
patrons. Assume that she is incapaci- 
tated for labor henceforth. See her then 
come into court to sue for loss due to the 
injury she has received. The Court will 
hold (as has been held) that a wife cannot 
sue for labor loss; that her labor is her 
husband’s. Unless he join suit with her 
there are no damages for a working 
woman who may never again be able to 
work. 

Yet there is on record in a western 
state a case in which a wife did sue suc- 
cessfully. She sued for damages, not for 
labor lost, but for the suffering entailed 
in no longer being able to labor. And Lo! 
One of those curious, fee-fi-fo-fum, tech- 
nical miracles of the Law came to pass. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 





If she is too proud to beg she may take 
special pains with her hysband’s 
trousers pockets while he sleeps 


The Judge held that the joy of being able 
to labor is a precious human possession, 
not necessarily masculine; precious “even 

ough the products of that labor belong to 
anothne rl 


UT we are not through with Evelyn. 
Suppose her to have been a thrifty, 
saving soul, cannily making both ends meet 
and even hav ingalittle over. Then fancy 
her, out of her savings from the household 
expense money given her by her Mark, 
achieving a modest bank.account. Then 
suppose —alackaday! a quarrel between 
them, and an appeal to the courts. The 
law will hold that Evelyn’s bank aceount 
is not hers.’ If the household expense 
money came from an income which was 
not community property then Evelyn’s 
bank account is not even community 
property. It is her husband’s, as was 
held in New York about a year ago. “‘No 
matter how careful and prudent has been 
the wife, zy the money originally belonged 
to her husband, it is still his property, un- 
less the evidence shows that it was a gift 
to the wife. In this most important of all 
partnerships there is no partnership 
property.” This is ye a tig decision. 
There was once an Evelyn who saved 
about two hundred dollars from her al- 


Or she may prefer to be in collusion with 
the grocer and collect a cash rebate at 
the expense of her financial tyrant 


lowance for household expenses. With 
this she bought a small grocery store, ran 
it in her own name, was on the road to 
success, even with this modest beginning, 
when her husband’s creditors pounced 
upon her. In the ensuing legal struggle 
the Court held that the grocery business 
belonged to her husband and therefore his 
creditors had a right to demand payment 
from her. 

And there is still another of the long 
list of Evelyns, floundering about in the 
intricate economic net which Law and 
Civilization have woven for wives. This 
one put her son to work when the Mark 
in the case stopped being financial head 
of the house. Gallantly the boy stepped 
into the breach. Promptly the shirker, 
being a logical shirker, put in a claim for 
the child’s earnings—successfully; for no 
matter what sort of person the father is, 
the earnings of a minor child belong ¢ 
him. The mother may claim no share « 
them. Evelyn lives under such a law : 
this in thirty-five states. And she was 
similarly situated in California until re- 
lieved by the Legislature of 1913, the first 
Legislature after she got the right to vote. 

There is an Evelyn who worked in a 
New Jersey carpet factory for years, 
earning enough in time to buy a bit of 
property, title to which, for convenience 
sake she alleged, was held in her husband’s 
name. When Mark failed and his credi- 
tors came upon them, Evelyn lost her 
property, for the Court ruled that “the 
services of the wife belong to her husband 
during marriage while they live together, 
and so do her earnings’ unless she has 
legally and publicly proclaimed the, fact 
that her husband is unable to support 
her, and so had become a sole trader; 
or unless there is a specific agreement 
between husband and wife, allowing the 
latter to engage in a separate business 
and to keep her earnings. 

But one Evelyn and Mark did enter 
into a specific agreement by which Evelyn 
was to receive six dollars a week for her 
household labors. . . . . Yes, | 
know, six dollars a week for that structure 
never built of hands but of hopes, of 
sacred trivialities and vital things, of petty 
material details and great dreams, of in- 
finite pains and happy-go-lucky audaci- 
ties—six dollars a week for making a 
home! But, you see, Mark might have 
earned not'so very much more than this. 
Still, one wonders what this Evelyn 
might have done with a partnership, she 
did so much with her wage. She worked 
at this rate for nearly sixteen years, 
amassing about $4500, w hich she invested 
in property held by her husband in Ho- 
boken, her claim being secured by a 
mortgage. Dut New Jersey ruled against 
her and her wage claim, when a later 
mortgage held by the bank was pressed 
for payment. “Whatever services the 
wife renders in her home for her husband 
cannot be her sole separate account,” 
the law declared. ‘“‘They are rendered in 
discharge of a duty that she owes him. 
Such claims as this are contrary to public 
policy. They would operate disastrously 
upon domestic life and would degrade the 
wife into the character of a menial servant.” 


“Such claims would degrade the wife 
into the character of a menial servant.’ 
. us >. WOmece, the law does not en- 
courage the notion that a wife’s living 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Nominations 


Y the time these lines appear in 
President Wilson will be 


print, 
opposed for reélection oe Col. 
Roosevelt or Justice Hughes. 


Perhaps it is in the cards that he will be 
opposed by both of them, for the Colonel, 
weeks before the conventions, publicly 
whetted the axe to be applied to the neck 
of any candidate lacking the all-wool 
mantle of Americanism and Preparedness 
designed by the sage of Oyster Bay. 

Whether the Colonel obtain the Repub- 
lican or merely the titular Progresstve 
nomination, the welkin is bound to ring 
with shouts for Americanism and Pre- 

redness until November. Now, what 
: “Americanism?” 

It cannot be plain, unadorned pa- 

‘tism, for that article is too abundant 
and commonplace to be made a cam- 
| ulgn issue; It cannot be the opposite of 
Pacifism, because some of the finest 

\mericans are among the Pacifists. Does 

\mericanism” mean intervention in 
Mexico? If it does, a good half of the 

population will have to remain without 
the fold. If “Americanism”? means 

“standing by the President” in the con- 
duct of foreign negotiations, if it means 
that the minority should be silent, should 
utter no word of criticism, offer neither 

suggestion nor objection to the foreign 
policy established by the majority, then 
Colonel Roosevelt himself is grievously 
lacking in “Americanism,” for his stric- 
tures upon Democratic foreign policies 
have been louder than the hewls of the 
noisiest hy phenate. 

Can it be that ““Americanism”’ is a large, 
brassy tom-tom emitting a tremendous 
volume of sound, a tom-tom held on high 
and beaten vigorously to the end that the 
Colonel may behind it gulp down that 
famous “third cup of coffee?” 


Progress and Preparedness 


HE Democratic Congress has au- 
thorized a professional army of 
250,000 men. It has arranged for 
a half-way federalization of the 
National Guard and has appropriated 
many millions for National Guard equip- 
ment and wages. Enough money has 
been appropriated to make possible the 
speedy concentration of 300,000 men, 
well trained and equipped, at any threat- 
ened point, with at least another 200,000 
trained men in reserve. If a force of this 
size and character cannot repel an at- 
tempted invasion undertaken by a_ foe 
operating a minimum of 3000 miles from 
his base, then moribund Turkey should 
have succumbed a year ago. 
The strengthened land forces are to be 
supported by a navy which is to be in- 


creased by a minimum of five high- speed 
battle cruisers and thirty new submarines. 
If the appropriations are efhciently spent, 
if the United States gets a hundred cents’ 
worth of defense for every dollar paid out, 
the preparations should be more than 
ample to repel any foe able to cross the 
bulwark of the two protecting oceans. 
So it seems to the layman whose vision 
is unclouded by the red vapors of the 
Preparedness hysteria. Always provided, 
of course, that enough men can be found 
to fill the army, the navy and the militia 
up to the proposed numerical standard, 
an assumption® which does not at all 
square with the.cold enlistment facts. 
Yet the billions spent on the army and 
the navy in‘the’ past, the hundreds of 
millions appyopriated this year, appar- 
ently count, for naught. The agitation 
continues 48 though nothing had been 






The New Mexico National 
men were rejected as physically unfit, 
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being uttered with increasing frequency. 
Apparently “the Preparedness din_ will 
continye for at least four months. W hile 
it lasts rt-ts idle to expect that the many 
important measures in which the.West 1s 
vitally interested, the tariff commission, 
immigration restriction, the water-power 
bill, the rural-credits measure, nationally 
aided colonization of irrigated lands, 
Alaskan development, a thorough re- 
vision of the public-land laws, will obtain 
the attention they deserve. 


The “Tin Soldiers” 

NE hundred and sixteen mem- 

bers, practically two companies, 

of the Texas National Guard 

declined to shoulder the gun and 
march to the line to protect the country 
against invasion. They will be court- 


ay 

































Guard on the way to the ‘‘front’’—Fifty per cent of the 


to guard against pension claims, and 


in Texas enough men to fill two companies declined to serve 


done. It is not concerned with funda- 
mentals; it does not propose to reorganize, 
to modernize, to supplant waste, extrava- 
gance, red tape, outworn methods, obso- 
lete institutions with efficiency and 
economy. Its incessant clamor is merely 
quantitative; it demands more, more, 
more, without assurance that it will find 
men enough to man the new guns and run 
the new ships. And the argument that 
he who is not in favor of huge armaments 
is not a patriot, that the dissenter is a 
knave and a traitor, the same argument 
used in Germany, Russia, Japan, 
England and France before the war, is 


martialed. What penalty do they de- 
serve? What punishment would you, 
gentle reader, inflict upon these men? 

Consider the wholly imaginary case 
of John Smith. He joined the militia two 
years ago. After he married last summer, 
his enthusiasm waned. He hardly ever 
went to the armory; he almost forgot that 
he was a citizen soldier. 

Came the call to the border. John 
Smith was earning a hundred dollars a 
month selling hardware. He expected 
to feed a third mouth soon. He couldn’t 
do it on sixteen dollars a month. How 
long would he have to stay on the border? 
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The punitive expedition digging itself in 
at Colonia Dublan in preparation 
for a prolonged stay 


No one knew. Months, anyway. Would 
his job be open when he returned? The 
boss was not sure. Who would support 
his wife and baby while he was gone? 
Why should he go, leave his wife and 
child in want, perhaps lose his job in order 
to fight for what? Why should Texans 
be called out to defend the country while 
Minnesotans and Kansans staid at home? 
What was the Rio Grande, anyway? The 
boundary between Mexico and Texas or 
the boundary between Mexico and the 
United States? And if national needs 
required his presence on the border, why 
should not the nation look after his 
family? 

A great many things are wrong with the 
National Guard system and its short- 
comings have once more been clearly 
demonstrated in the mobilization for 
border patrol of the Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico regiments. Yet it will not 
do simply to laugh at those who went, to 
sneer at the hundred and sixteen who 
staid home. The men who went are not 
to blame for the shortcomings of an im- 
practical system; those who—technically 
at least—became deserters probably had 
good and sufficient reasons for the step 
the gravity of which they must have fully 
realized. 


Philistine or Idealist? 


HEN June began and First 

Chief Carranza verbosely de- 

manded the withdrawal of all 

American troops from Mexican 
soil, Pershing’s army had dug itself in at 
Colonia Dublan, at Casas Grandes and 
Namiquipa. Notwithstanding Carranza’s 
long note—penned largely for home con- 
sumption—the punitive expedition gave 
no sign of moving in any direction, either 
in or out. It just settled down to a period 
of light housekeeping and watchful wait- 
ing—for what? 

Apparently the army is waiting for the 
President to make up his mind whether 
Americans engaged in business in Mexico 
are exploiters and concession hunters who 
deserved to be impoverished and killed by 
Mexican patriots or whether they were 
legitimately advancing the best interests 
of the United States by developing and 
extending foreign markets for American 
goods. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


It is not Mexico itself that is worrying 
the President. If the Mexicans were to 
exterminate one another to the last fight- 
ing man, the spectacle would sadden the 
President, but it would arouse no desire 
to interfere. The really perplexing prob- 
lem arises out of the presence of American 
citizens in Mexico. Why are they in 
Mexico? 

In order to make money, of course. 
One part of the population, the larger 
part so far, apebsentte holds that the de- 
sire to make money 1s mean, sordid and 
unpatriotic if the money-making process 
is carried on beyond the boundaries of the 
United States, south of the line. This 
majority truthfully declares that inter- 
vention in Mexico would mean a war 
waged solely for the protection of private 
property owned by American citizens, 
and it maintains that the object of inter- 
vention is not worth the cost. This ele- 
ment is not willing to sacrifice several 
thousand lives, half a billion dollars and 
revive the pension orgy for the sake of the 
dividends on American capital invested 
in Mexico. Confronted with the list of 
Americans murdered in Mexico this ele- 
ment replies: “It’s their own fault. They 
were warned to get out and keep out, 
weren’t they? I have no investments in 
Mexico. Why should I risk my life, pay 
out my money to safeguard their foreign 
ventures!” 

There is plain, sound common sense 
behind this attitude—if the United States 
is sufficient unto itself. Carried to its 
logical extreme, this attitude means that 
Uncle Sam does not care what happens to 
his children unless they play in their own 
backyard; it means the erection of an 
American wall analogous to the Chinese 
structure, a wall beyond which Americans 
can venture only at their own risk. It is 
the safe, smug, horse-sense, Philistine 
attitude assumed either by a narrowly 
selfish, utterly complacent or painfully 
idealistic people. 
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Undoubtedly a goodly share of the 
responsibility for the watchful waiting 
policy is due to the small-bore, myopic 

rovincialism of a large part of the popu- 
ation, a quality which must of necessit 
reflect itself in the actions of the people’s 
elected representatives. But an even 
greater share of responsibility for the 
policy of inaction and ae coll is 
traceable to quite another cause, to the 
American nation’s strongly developed 
sense of international justice. Millions of 
Americans believe that the bulk of their 
countrymen having interests in Mexico 
are exploiters of the Mexican people. 
They believe that American capital for 
its own selfish ends financed, instigated 
and kept alive numerous revolutionary 
movements, that it allied itself with one 
faction or the other solely to gain illegal 
advantages and profits. The majority of 
the nation regards with suspicion the 
motives of those who are urging a more 
vigorous policy, and this suspicion has 
from time to time been strengthened by 
the public utterances of President Wilson. 
This suspicion is the principal cause of the 
popular and official apathy; because of it 
the thousands of clean-handed Americans 
pioneering in Mexico, making available 
to the world the vast, untouched natural 
resources of the neighboring country, 
creating a larger market for American 
goods and more work for American labor, 
paying their taxes and tending quietly to 
their own knitting, must needs continue 
to lose their property and often sacrifice 
their lives when they attempt to save 
something out of the wreck of their 
legitimate enterprises. The altar of this 
vague suspicion is red with the blood of 
the Americans massacred at Santa Ysabel, 
at Columbus, with the blood of the ma- 
rines who marched into Vera Cruz and 
out again. 

Considering this attitude of the popu- 
lar mind toward Mexico, perhaps it is 
well that the President is giving the 
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Mexican leaders a chance to attack the 
American troops before attempting to 
settle the Mexican problem as the Cuban 
question was settled. 


The Child, the Movies and 
the Censor 


N practically every sizable com- 
munity of the United States the 
weekly capacity of the moving-pic- 
ture ices now exceeds the total 
population. As a form of amusement the 
film play has left all competitors far be- 
hind. %s popular appeal, its influence 
upon the mass mind is second only to the 
printed page. And there never has been 
a form of entertainment which attracted 
the juvenile population as strongly as the 
photo drama. During an investigation 
in ‘ortland, Oregon, it was shown that, 
out of 2647 children selected at random 
in ive grammar schools, 91.7 per cent 
rec larly attended motion-picture shows; 
most one-third of the total went at least 
‘e a week; 64 per cent of the children 
tended screen shows at night. All of 
se children were 14 years old or 
inger. The committee found 197 girls 
ween 16 and 18 who attended the pic- 
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ture houses at night, without being accom- 
panied by adults. On the basis of the 
findings it was estimated that 7564 school 
girls under 14 and an even larger number 
of boys visited the film theaters of Port- 
land at night every week. 

Well, what about it? 

“The motion picture houses in the 
outlying districts are social centers,” 
the report says. “Many of them are 
family resorts. Community pictures 
are shown, the people chat in a 
friendly manner, children move 
freely about the house, and the man- 
ager knows his patrons personally. 
What an opportunity for systematic 
education! Yet most of the films 
shown in these theaters are neither 
bad nor good. Constant observation 
of them must be demoralizing.” 


The human mind has a truly remark- 
able capacity of resisting, unscathed, the 
impact of enormous masses of drivel. 
Apparently the mind needs drivel as the 
chicken’s craw needs sand for its proper 
working. The best that can be said of 
the average film play is that it leaves no 
impression whatsoever; the show kills an 
hour or two which, in the case of the child, 
would be better spent in bed or on the 

playground. Atits 
worst, the film that 
depicts crime, vio- 
lence, unbridled 
passion, that re- 
produces the pic- 
tures of expensive- 
ly and scantily 
dressed women at 
attractively staged 
orgies, must of ne- 
cessity give the 
child a_ distorted 
view of life and its 
values. 

The thoughtful, 
unprejudiced ob- 
server cannot es- 
cape the conviction 
that the best inter- 
ests of the child 
have not. been 
served by the new 
form of entertain- 
ment. The juve- 
nile population 
would be better off 
without it—in its 
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Two views of the just completed Elephant Butte dam on the Rio Grande i in New Mexico. 
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present form. The too prevalent film 
‘plays. of crime and sex “interest leave evil 
suggestions in the child mind, suggestions 
that caimot be counteracted by the effect 
of theanfrequent showing of really meri- 
torious educational films. 

Shall children be barred from moving 
picture ‘theaters? It can’t be done, 
‘though it would be desirable to keep boys 
and girls under 18 out of the shows at 
night unless they are accompanied. by 
adults. No restrictive, prohibitory legis- 
lation will remedy the situation; the cur- 
few law is excellent, yet how many cities 
enforce it? The real remedy is con- 
structive. Producers in growing numbers 
are realizing that film plays for adult con- 
sumption do not fill the needs of the child; 
they are staging more and more films for 
juvenile audiences. They are beginning 
to appreciate the wonderful possibilities 
lying in the visualization of fairy stories, 
of historical and biblical episodes for their 

oung patrons. Several cities already 
theaters presenting film programs 
designed exclusively for children; more 
of them are needed everywhere. Where 
the population is insufficient to support 
a theater exclusively for children, special 
programs for children’s matinees will 
answer the purpose. 

A censorship has never yet «proven 
satisfactory, no matter where 1t was tried. 
There is ample power to suppress lewd 
or obscene films without a special censor. 
For the rest, the public can be relied upon 
to do its own censoring. It is doing it 
right now. It is becoming bored with the 
endless procession of commonplace, un- 
convincing, trite films, and the producers 
are racking their brains in an effort to 
guess what the public wants. What the 

ublic does want no one really knows, 
bet] it is certain that thoughtful parents 
will welcome the advent of meritorious 
programs designed especially for the 


young. 


Unlocking Alaska’s Coal 


HEN _ speculative entrymen 
descended upon the coal meas- 
ures of Alaska and threatened 
to bring the entire potential 
fuel wealth of the territory under monopo- 
listic control, Roosevelt stepped in and 
withdrew every acre of coal-bearing land 
from entry. That was a decade ago. In 
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President Wilson will speak at the 


dam’s dedication in October. The dam creates the largest artificial lake in the world and stores more water than the famous 
Assouan barrage on the Nile. ‘The stored water is to irrigate 180, 000 acres in New Mexico, Texas and i in “Mexico : 
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the ensuing years while politics wrestled 
with finance and speculation for the control 
of the prize, Alaska imported its fuel from 
Washington, California, Australia and 
gnashed its teeth. Now at last, thanks to 
the energy of Secretary Lane, the coallands 
have been reopened to ey and appli- 
cations are being received’ for the lease 
of coal tracts, both in the Bering river and 
the Matanuska fields. Within two years 
the first Alaskan coal will appear in com- 
mercial quantities in the bunkers of the 
territory and the Pacific Coast, carried 
thither in the cars of a railroad built and 
operated by the government. 

The conditions imposed upon the 
lessees of Alaskan coal lands by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior are noteworthy for the 
provisions they make to guard the lives 
and the welfare of the miners. In Alaska 
no operator will be able to extract coal 
at minimum cost without regard for the 
safety of his men. The lease forces him 
to leave ample support for the roof of the 
drifts and stopes, to provide adequate 
ventilation and special exits, to guard 
against explosion, flooding, “squeezes” 
and fire. The effort to protect the under- 
ground worker goes even farther. No 
firm operating on government land will 
be able to work its miners more than eight 
hours a day; it must agree to pay them 
twice a month in cash; the forced buying 
at company stores is specifically pro- 
hibited and the operator must, upon 
demand of a majority of the miners, grant 
them the right to have their own man 
check the weighing of the coal whenever 
the miner’s pay is ee upon his output. 

If Secretary Lane can help it, the turbu- 
lent history of the Colorado coal fields 
will not be repeated in Alaska. 


The Services of J. J. Hill 


T is true that the Northwest would 

be producing wheat and lumber to- 

day if James J. Hill had never lived. 

It is also true that the crags and 
glaciers and lakes of Glacier National 
Park were not created by his son. But 
the Hills, father and son, had the fore- 
sight, the ability and the energy to recog- 
nize the potential wealth of a vast, unde- 
veloped domain and to make this wealth 
immediately accessible. That others 
might have done what they did does not 
diminish the value. of the service they 
rendered. 

With James J. Hill there has departed 
from the American stage the last figure 
of that great group which laid the foun- 
dations of the modern West. ‘The era of 
the Empire Builders is now definitely 


closed. There are no more kingdoms to _, 


be conquered by the shining steel of new 
eediatpenbatet railroads.,.But there are 
dozens of untamed dukedoms, scores of 
principalities in the West still awaiting 
the a of the conqueror. The Snake 
River valley of southern Idaho is crying 
for ‘a'direct eutlet; the mineral wealth of 
centratiddahg lies fallow because there is 
no Hill to lay raits: -Centrakjeastern and 


Califotnia, throughout the Southwest, 
throughout the' Rocky mounfain regidit 
are sell waiting for the sesame of the steel 
rail. James J. Hill and his contemporaries 
only began the conquest of. the West; the 
new generation will be dust before the 
conquest is finished. 


southwesgern Oregon needs more, tracks3} #) 
thous of, empty squaré®milés -in 
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Labor Demands Its Share 


T was to be expected that marine 
workers of all classes should demand 


a larger share in the volume of golden. 


prosperity that has been blessing the 
shipping industry for the past two years. 
The remarkable part of the stevedores’ 
dock and river workers’ strike that tied 
up nearly all Pacific Coast shipping June 
1 was the fact that it had not been called 
earlier. With freight earnings of deep-sea 
shipping increased by 600 to goo per cent, 
with vessels of all classes selling at ever 
increasing, wholly unprecedented prices, 
it was natural that the workers should 
aim to share in the extra war profits. And 
the cost of keeping vessels tied up at the 
dock at present charter rates will probably 
induce the owners to grant the demands 
of labor speedily. Nor would it be aston- 
ishing if sailors and engine-room workers 
should presently ask for increased wages. 

Another Western industry in which 
labor disturbances may be expected is the 
mining business, more especially the 
copper industry. The wages of copper 
miners have been raised voluntarily by a 
number of concerns, but it is not in human 
nature to contemplate gigantic proffts 
without wishing for an ever larger share 
in them. And the profits of the copper 
industry are truly gigantic. With the 
metal selling at 28 cents, the profit is 
approximately 16 cents per pound, at 
least 10 cents a pound higher than the 
average of the last fifteen years. If the 
production should reach the two-billion 
mark, the extra war profit of the industry 
will exceed $200,000,000. 

Will there be a decided slump in copper 
after the war? Look at the photograph 
reproduced on this page. It shows a 
scaffolding erected in Berlin to strip a 
building of its copper cornices. Germany 
will need a hundred million pounds of 
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Stripping the copper cornices-‘off a building 
in Berlin. Both the Central Powers and 
the Allies have consumed all available stocks 
of copper and the replenishing of these stocks 
will keep the Western mines booming after 

peace comes 


9 when peace comes; Russia will be 
in the market; the Allies are buying only 
what they need for current consumption. 
Their stocks have dwindled steadily. 
Years of prosperity are in store for the 
copper industry, and labor will want its 
share of this prosperity. 


Fighting the Open Shop 


OS ANGELES continues to be the 
battle ground of organized labor 
{ against the open shop. In Los 
Angeles one of the strongest and 
best organized of the building trades, the 
bricklayers’ and plasterers’ union, has 
suffered the worst defeat in years. Last 
summer secession broke out in the ranks 
of the Los Angeles local. A number of 
bricklayers and plasterers withdrew, 
severed connection with the national 
organization and formed a mutual benefit 
association characterized as a “scab 
union” by the national officers of the 
bricklayers. The new association gained 
in strength so alarmingly that the “‘regu- 
lar” union and the national officers de- 
termined to attack it in force, to blockade 
it and starve it into surrender. Backed 
by the national organization and _ its 
funds, the “regular” Los Angeles brick- 
layers’ union went into the contracting 
business, bid against.open-shop employers 
and obtained a number of important con- 
tracts on which, of course, only union 
men were employed. ‘Contractors and 
organized labor are watching the fight 
with a great deal of interest, but appar- 
ently the union is making small headway 
at present as the association of the seced- 
ing bricklayers is reported to be far 
stronger numerically than the original 
union. Late in May the hardwood floor 
workers followed the example of the brick- 
layers, their union withdrew in a body 
from the Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and constituted itself an inde- 
pendent association. 

In this connection it is significant that 
industrially Los Angeles grew propor- 
tionately much faster in the period be- 
tween 1909 and 1914 than San Francisco, 
according to the Census Bureau. 


Stiff Necks.and Costly Loans 


2 

HE American farmer would rather 

lose money than surrender his 

stiffenecked. independence; _ he 

would rather pay ten per cent plus 
a commission for land loans and “run his 
own business” than to borrow at five per 
cent and submit to outside regulation. At 
least this is the conclusion drawn from the 
words of a farmers’ representative who 
appeared before the California Bankers’ 
Association to plead for more liberality 
in the making of land loans to farmers. 

The American farmer’s substantial 
rights of liberty must be held inviolate, 
argued this tiller of the soil. No system of 
rural credits based on the principles of 
European land tenantry, maintained this 
pleader, would be accepted by the Ameri- 
can farmer who would decline to give out- 
siders control over his business and per- 
sonal affairs. 

In California twenty thousand Ameri- 
can farmers, men producing citrus fruits, 
raisins, walnuts and almonds have vol- 
untarily surrendered control over a most 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The Alaska range, visible from Fairbanks 


By Philip A. Knowlton 





“The home of the Hyperboreans was 
placed in a region beyond the north 
wind, a paradise like the Elysian 
plains, inaccessible by land or sea. 
. It was a land of perpetual 
sunshine and fertility” 











VER since the Spanish-American 
war, Americans have been becom- 
ing increasingly familiar with the 
idea of their fellow-countrymen 
living and thriving at the far ends of the 
earth, in different climatic zones. The 
American’s success in combating the 
tropical tendency toward disease, and his 
unimpaired physical vigor under condi- 











Most significant of the isolation of Fairbanks is a solitary signboard at the point 
where the only trunk-line of wagon-road leaves the suburbs. 
The nearest town is 360 miles away! 


tions which have proved enervating to all 
races save the Anglo-Saxon, have for years 
been a common source of national pride; 
yet his abjlity to maintain a vigorous 
civilization in the sub-Arctic conditions 
of interior Alaska, the American occupa- 
tion of which was practically contem- 
poraneous with that of the Philippines, 
has passed almost unnoticed. To the 
popular mind, Alaska has not been a 
regularly organized territory, but a mere 
colony, remote, Arctic and romantic. 


‘Until the recent deluge of propagandist 


literature on Alaska, sources of informa- 
tion about the region, of varying accuracy, 
have been of three kinds: the school 


geographies and readers of our childhood, 
which either antedate or ignore the ex- 
traordinary development of the last decade 
and a half, and represent a quaint, mori- 
bund Russian village as the leading city; 
accounts of native life and education 
written by missionaries and government 
teachers, whose work has often been 
nobly altruistic, but whose devotion to 
the interests of the natives has caused 
them to underestimate the sometimes 
heroic, often sordid, but always virile 
struggles of the white men to open up a 
new district of imperial dimensions; and 
the picturesque fiction of popular novel- 
ists, who depict the white Alaskan as a 














Daylight photographs taken at midnight. 
few miles from Fairbanks. 


midnight of Decoration Day, a 


























These picnickers were sunning themselves, assisted by a convenient stove, at 
Upon these deserted dooryards and sleeping-cabins 
with curtains drawn to keep out the daylight, lay the weird peace“ .iness of a Fairbanks midnight in June 
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type of bearded, half-barbaric 


Ubermann with superhuman pas- 
sions and Herculean endurance. 
The people of the “outside” 
have little accurate knowledge of 
life as it is actually lived in the 
most characteristically northern 
settlements. Juneau, the capital 
of Alaska and its most populous 
town, is too easy of access, too 
completely in the temperate zone, 
to be typical of the territory at 
large. Fairbanks, which, small as 
it is, ranks second only to Juneau 
in size and is by far the largest town 
in the interior, offers the truest 
example of Alaskan conditions 
and northern Americanism. Yet 
Fairbanks, the metropolis of the 
Tanana valley, larger than its 
own mother city, Dawson, and the 
ackncwledged gateway of the 
future from the coast to the 
mighty river system of the in- 
terior, is comparatively unknown. 
When the town was founded in 
the summer of 1904, the Canadian 
Dawson, which had attracted the 
eyes of the world in ’97-’98, was 
beginning to lose its productive- 
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only about twenty-five hundred, 
it is the largest settlement within 
a radius of many hundreds of 
miles, a fact which partly ac 
counts for its otherwise astonish. 
ing commercial importance and 
social complexity. Of its histo 

there is little to be said. Like all 
placer camps, it reached the ze 
nith of its career in a few months, 
and then, as the richest mines of 
the district began to be worked 
out and new gold became increas- 
ingly hard to find, the population 
gradually dwindled down to little 
more than half the former num- 
ber. In its brief existence of ten 
or a dozen years it has made many 
miners—and many lawyers—rich; 
it has also made some men 
poor. It has had its own record 
of flood and conflagration, of 
dance halls wide open and dance 
halls tightly shut, of earthquake 
and defalcation. Today its future 
is brighter than ever before, ow- 
ing partly to various promising 
attempts to develop quartz min- 
ing and dredging, the twin salva- 
tions of a placer camp, but chiefly 















































ness and its population; so also 
was the equally spectacular Ameri- 
can camp in the far West, Nome. 
Yet both of these settlements still 
retained so much that was novel 
and dramatic that the stampede 
from Dawson to the goldfields of 
the Tanana was little heard of in 
the States. Writers of northern 
fiction have laid their scenes in 
the older camps, and today, when 
the average American citizen sees 
in the publications of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior frequent 
references to Fairbanks as_ the 
assured northern terminus of the 
new government railroad, he per- 
haps wonders where and what this 
new place may be. 

Fairbanks is situated a little 
matter of a hundred miles or more 
to the east of the geographical 
center of continental Alaska, 
three hundred and fifty miles 
from the Pacific, an equal distance 
from the Arctic ocean, and ap- 
proximately a thousand miles by 
the only possible route for summer 
travel, the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries, from either Dawson or 
Nome. Though its population is 


























Fairbanks is devoted to its children. Their high 
school is the most northern on the American 
continent. They themselves are as welcome to 
the life of the north as the extraordinary flowers 
that bloom in the sudden sub-Arctic spring 




















to the active steps that are being 
taken by the national government 
to make possible by means of a 
government-owned railroad the 
mineral and, ultimately, the agri- 
cultural development of that vast 
mysterious valley beyond the 
Alaska range. 

At this turning point in its 
career its inhabitants are not en- 
tirely engaged in angie. on its 
destinies: they are absorbed in 
living a daily life that to the out- 
sider would be amazing in its 
variety of interests, in its peculiar 
combination of wilderness and 
civilization. For in spite of its 
small population it is the seat of 
government and education and 
commerce of a thinly settled dis- 
trict as large as several western’ 
states combined. To the north 
in the hills, connected with it by a 
rickety a railroad, are the 
placer camps that justify its 
existence. Down the. river to the 
west are a few small groups of log 
houses—little mining communi- 
ties, fishing camps and Indian 
villages. To the east and south, 
mile upon mile of lowlands, here 
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The Canyon of the Nenana, through which the government railroad will pass. 
permission of the Department of the Interior.) 


(From a survey photograph, reproduced by 
The railroad will make possible the development of the mineral 
and, ultimately, the agricultural resources of that vast mysterious valley beyond the Alaska range 














irgin forests and there interminable 
(mps, backed by the great mountains. 

‘t significant of its isolation is a soli- 
signboard at the point where the only 

ik line of wagon road leaves the 
surbs; it bears the legend “‘MaIN ROAD 

TO VALDEZ, 360 miles” —not a single town 
between! Outside the limits of Fairbanks 
and the so-called “Creek” towns are a few 
hundreds of settlers in literally hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of virgin 
vilderness; within are telephone and tele- 
graph and radio, court and church and 
school, elections and political parties. It 
is a land of contrasts, the most superb of 
which is furnished every year by Nature 
herself. Late in December there are only 
about two and a half hours of sunlight; 
at noon the rays are horizontal, and on 
cloudy days the colors of the sunrise 
merge into those of the sunset. At all 
times of the year, however, the twilight 
is very long, and on the shortest day there 
are traces of daylight almost from nine 
until three. By the first of May daylight 
has become perpetual, and for three 
months there is no such thing as night. 
Within a little more than four months 


the days have become eighteen hours 
longer. 

For six months in the winter the aver- 
age temperature in interior Alaska is be- 
low zero; three winters ago the average 
temperature for January was thirty de- 
grees below, and at the time this is 
being written there has been day after 
day of sixty below. Zero, on these 
northern thermometers, instead of oc- 
cupying a conservative position near the 
bottom, is half-way up the scale. Fifty 
below is recorded several times during 
most winters, and the official minimum 
for the Yukon valley is eighty below. In 
the face of such frigid statistics, the Bos- 
tonian would smile if told that the climate 
of continental Alaska is fully as comfort- 
able as that of Massachusetts; yet this 
would be a conservative statement of 
fact. Here in the North, in the lowlands, 
there is practically no wind at ail, nor any 
dampness. Wonderfully invigorating 1s 
the dry, still air, so heavily charged with 
electricity that when one shakes hands at 
social gatherings one sometimes en- 
counters most disconcerting sparks with- 
out the aid of a black cat or an amber 


comb. One can wear the same quality 
and weight of clothing all winter long that 
one would employ in the States, and the 
addition of a fur coat will make one en- 
tirely comfortable out-of-doors in the 
most extreme weather. Still, while one 
does not suffer in the intense cold, one is 
agreeably conscious of it in the keen tin- 
gling of one’s face. These winter nights 
—for the winter days are negligible—are 
often beautiful beyond description. Im- 
agine walking home on a cold, still even- 
ing in the moonlight, or on a crisp, starry 
night when the vivid green and red 
streamers of the aurora are shooting in 
silent riot over the sky—everywhere in 
the foreground the clean white of un- 
broken snow piled high on fences and wood 
piles and roofs, and in long rows on both 
sides of the street, each with its faintly 
illuminated front window, its curling 
pillar of smoke and its low projecting 
eaves, the log cabins, the most homelike 
and dignified form of dwelling ever de- 
vised by man. The only sounds are the 
jingling of the bells on horse- or dog- 
sleighs, the singing of the telephone wires, 
(Continued on page 94) 























Fairbanks has a population of only twenty-five hundred. 


It is the largest settlement within a radius of several hundred 
miles, which partly accounts for its otherwise astonishing commercial importance and social complexity. It is 
the acknowledged gateway of the future from the coast to the mighty river system of the interior 




















Mr. Hicks had once held a queen high straight 
flush with five other players searching his 
features and had given them no sign 


When Strong Men Meet 


Showing Forth How Mr. Purvear, of Oil City, Went Out 


Jor to “Get” Mr. Gifford, of That Town, and How 
Mr. Gifford Was Waiting for Him at the Last 


II 


N the following morning Mr. 
Purvear called upon Lew Wag- 
ner, who owned a small oil lease 
on the outskirts of town. After 
some cautious sparring he asked, “About 
what price could you make me on that 
propitty of yours—cash?” 
“Five hundred dollars per barrel per 
day production,” answered Mr. Wagner 
romptly. “No,” he added, in reply to 
Piceeac’e next question. “That's my 
price and my only price. It’s my price 
today and it ll be my price a month from 
today. Oil wells in this field not more’n 
two years old are wuth that or they ain’t 


wuth nothin’.” 

Mr. Purvear pondered. ‘Will you 
give me an option at’ that price until 
January nineteenth,” he asked, “for a 
nominal congideration—say, ten dollars?” 

“An optien for ten dollars? Certainly 

not.” 
“But you said that would be your price 
now or a month from now. I merely 
want to get your offer in writing, to—well, 
to show some other parties. Really, 
you're getting ten dollars just for writing 
a letter; that’s what it amounts to.” 

It was Wagner’s turn to consider. “I’ll 
do it subject to prior sale,” he said, “and 
agree in the paper to let you have first 
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By J. Frank Davis 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


chance at that price for twenty-four hours 
if anybody else should offer it to me.” 
“All right,” agreed Purvear, taking a 
ten-dollar bill from his pocket. “Make 
out the option. Er—make it, please, to 


the Jim Hickey Oil Company.” od 
From Mr. Wagner’s office Purvear went. 


to the offices of three other small oil’ 
operators. One of them wouldn’t do busi- 
ness. From the other two, at a cost of ten 
dollars apiece, he secured similar options 
to that given him by Wagner. 


IVE days after this the morning mail 

brought to Mr. Gifford’s desk a letter 
from Cleveland. He noted before he read 
the first word that the stationery was 
excellent sto¢k, and that the letterhead 
was embossed in modest type, neat but 
not gaudy ag becomes a business or pro- 
fessional house of high standing. It read: 


Atrrr, Jupson & ComPpANy 
Attorneys-at-Law 
CLEVELAND 

Mr. R. H. Grrrorp, Oil City, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 
Having some business to transact in Oil 
City, we are informed by Mr. J. C. Smith, 


who knew you in Los Angeles, Calif., that 
you are now located there and that you 
are reliable and, above all, discreet. We 
are therefore addressing you in confidence. 

A client has asked us to purchase for 
him, if possible, not less than one thousand 
(1000) shares of common stock of the Jim 
Hickey Oil Company, whose property is in 
Oil City, this purchase being for business 
reasons into which we naturally cannot go. 
He is willing to pay for this stock not to 
exceed one dollar ($1) per share—a high 
figure when it is considered, as he informs 
us, that sales have been made as low as 
twenty-five cents. In fact, he thinks it 
probable he could pick the stocki.up at 
approximately that figure in small lotsand 
if he were given‘plenty of time, buf he 
must have at least 1000 ‘shares and it is 
necessary that he secure it beforé the 
twelfth instant, as the annual meeting will 
be held on the third Monday in January. 


Our client suggests that an attempt 
might be made to purchase same of Mr. 
S. C. Purvear, late of Boston, Mass., but 
now, he is uformed, located somewhere in 
your vicinity. He is certain Mr. Purvear 
wov!d not sell so large a block to him, for 
reasons having to do with the control of 
the company, and should you be in posi- 
tidn to get in touch with Mr. Purvear, we 
suggest that it would probably defeat 
your purpose were he to know that any 
effort to secure stock was being made in 
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Cleveland, as he might thus be able to 
identify our client and perhaps foresee his 
reason for desiring the security. 

Trusting you may be able to make pro- 
gress in this very confidential matter with 
the skill and discretion which our mutual 
friend Smith’s endorsement of you leads 
us to hope for and expect, we remain, 

Yours Very Truly, 
ADLER, Jupson & CoMPAnNy, 
By J. W. Judson. 


“Now who the blazes,”’ exclaimed Gif- 
ford to himself as he read it for the second 
time, “is J. C. Smith?” It assuredly 
might be any one of dozens of men he 
had met; the name is not unusual. He 
soon passed over this as immaterial; the 
main thing was the business proposition. 
He put on his hat and went over to the 
Oil Exchange, the secretary of which, a 
youth named Butler, was his daily vis-a- 
vis at the table d’hote (referred to there 
as “revular dinner’) of the Central House. 

“Jim Hickey?” said the secretary. 
“Yes, there’s such a company, but no 
trading in it.” He fingered a card file. 
“Here it is. Incorporated $100,000; laws 
of Maine. Principal office, Bangor. 
Stock was sold by: some promoter up in 
New York and Philadelphia to Eastern 
investors. Par value a dollar. Last sale 
we’ve heard of, thirty cents. No market 
for it. Company owns a little lease of a 
hundred acres out on the Power road. 
Drilled a couple of holes and got a show- 
ing, but it pinched out. Might be worth 
something some time if they should 
ever put down any more wells.’ 

“Know of any stock around here to be 
picked up?” 

“No. What would anybody want it 
for?” Butler hailed a husky, prosperous 


but rough-looking man who was idly 
watching quotations. __ 

“Mr. Mallory!” he cried. “Come here 
a minute, please, suh. Mr. Mallory, 
shake hands with Mr. Gifford. Mr. Mal- 
lory knows everything about oil in this 
field; he brought in the discovery well. 
Mr. Gifford was just asking about the 
Jim Hickey Company. Know anybody 
that’s ‘got any stock?” 

Mr.: Mallory looked curiously at Gif- 
07 “Why, no, I can’t say’s 1 do,” he 
said. 

*Mr.:.Gifford’s a friend of mine.” 

Mallory addressed the secretary. 
“Didn’t you hear there was somethin’ 
doin’ this week in Jim Hickey?” he asked. 

“No. What?” 

“Darned if I know. Answerin’ your 
question, there ain’t nobody here with 
any stock fur’s I know, and of course the 
stockholders’ list is up in New Jersey or 
Dakota or wherever the main office is. 
Company’s got a Texas permit, nachully, 
but its local address is Judge McIntyre’s 
office, an’ he don’t know nothin’ about it. 
I was askin’ him yesterday.’ 

“Yesterday?” 

“This here Purvear’s been buyin’ up 
options on leases in the name of the Jim 

ickey. It’s supposed to be a secret, but 
I know at least two men—Lew Wagner’s 
one of ’em—that’s sold him options. 
Looks like he’s up to somethin’; don’t 
know what, though. But whatever ’tis 
ain’t goin’ to take long. Options, I hear, 
all run to January nineteenth. Today’s 
the eighth.” He turned to Gifford. 
“How come you was askin’ about that 
stock, if it’s a fair question?” 

“Friend in Los Angeles asked me to 


J. Frank Davis 
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find out something about it for him. I’ve 
no idea why he wants to know. Just 
omg me to see what he could get some 
or. 

‘Well, I’d admire to help you, but I 
don’t know anybody that’s got any— 
unless nachully it’s this here Purvear.” 


M& GIFFORD showed his appre- 
ciation of the information by buy- 
ing Messrs. Butler and Mallory a present 
of the sort that come two for two bits in 
any well-regulated bar, and returned to 
his office, whence at ten o’clock he called 
Mr. Purvear by telephone. 

“T’Il see if he is in,” came in Miss Reilly’s 
purest accents. “Whom shall I say is on 
the wiah?” 

“Mr. Gifford, please, ma’am.” <A few 
seconds later the slightly nasal tones of 
Mr. Purvear came into the receiver. 
“Hello, Mr. Gifford,” he said, with un- 
usual briskness. 

“Good morning,” called Gifford. “Are 
you busy? Little matter I wanted to talk 
over with you. Got some time right now?” 

“I’m mighty sorry, Mr. Gifford, but 
I’m pretty well tied up. Trying to get 
some work out of the way in time to 
catch the twelve-sixteen East.” 

“How long are you expecting to be 
away?” 
“T can’t tell exactly. Going to New 
Orleans, and may have to go way East 
before I get back. Quite likely to be 
gone till around the fifteenth or sixteenth. 
Glad to see you any time after that.” 

Gifford hesitated only a second. “I 
wish you could give me a few minutes 
before you go,” he urged. “Might be to 
your advantage as well as mine.” 


“Some sucker, eh? Like me!’’ said Mr. Purvear. The lawyer laughed politely. ‘‘A stranger isn’t expected 
to know the ways of a new.country’’ 





“We-ll. If you could come at 
eleven-thirty and get it into 
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eerie 


“You've bought something,’ snapped Mr. Purvear. 
“It’s most train time. 


Write your check’’ 


“Want it for eas gil 


“Who else? 


ain’t a stoclf 








five minutes, perhaps—” 
“T’ll be there. Eleven-thirty sharp!” 
Mr. Purvear looked more like a benev- 
olent skinny owl than ever as n> drew a 
telegraph blank toward him and wrote: 
J. W. Jupson, 
Adler, Judson & Co., Cleveland. 
Send telegram at exactly eleven fifteen 
Central time today. 


a * eleven-thirty to the minute, Miss 
Reilly showed Mr. Gifford into the 
sanctum sanctorum. Mr. Purvear, unus- 
ually well dressed and a heavy coat laying 
to hand over a chairback (one seldom 
needs a heavy overcoat in either Oil City or 
New Orleans, even in January) was stand- 
ing above an open handbag to which he 
was transferring legal-looking papers 
from his desk. Mr. Gifford Et not 
know that the overcoat had been there 
the day before, and would have remained 
there until the day after if he had not 
called. They shook hands. 

“T’m mighty sorry to have to listen and 
run,” Purvear apologized, “but the east- 


bound’s reported on time today—first 
time in a week.” 

Mr. Gifford clearly realized he was at a 
disadvantage for decay but the 
Judson letter said “not later than the 
twelfth.” “I’ve been thinking,” he be- 
gan, somewhat lamely because of the 
temporal handicap, “of getting some oil 
stock, and | hear there’s signs of activity 
in the Jim Hickey Company.” Mr. 
Purvear allowed to cross his face a shadow 
of chagrin that the news should have 
leaked out. He stood waiting. “Some- 
body told me you had some of that stock 
and I thought, if the price was right, may- 
be I'd take a little off your hands, if you 
wanted to sell.” 

He knew he was giving the vendor 
most of the weapons in a trade, but it 
was fifteen minutes to the railroad sta- 
tion and the eastbound would not wait. 

“How much did you want?” 

“Well, I was thinking perhaps I could 
take a thousand shares or so; if I. could 
get a reasonable price.” \’ 


broker.” 

Purvear seemed to consider. 
a share,” he announced. 

* “Lord, no! That’s par, and I hear 
sold down to thirty. I thought mayb 
forty would be about right.” 

“Sorry; we can’t talk business at all. 
Mr. Purvear threw a few more papef 
into his bag. 

“Well, I might give fifty.” 

“No ” 


“Fifty-five.” Mr. Purvear shook 
head decidedly and Mr. Gifford felt th 
never had he attempted a bargain unde 
such inauspicious circumstances. 
Purvear opened the door and spok 
through: “Call the Texas Transfe 
Company, please, Miss Reilly, and tel 
’em to send their car right ’round.” Hi 
closed the door again and smiled at hi 
caller. “I guess we can’t do any tradi 
today,” he said pleasantly. “I wouldn’ 
sell you that stock at a cent less’n ninety, 
and I ain’t anxious to sell it at that.” 
He looked at his watch and reached for 
his overcoat. (Continued on page 52) 
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INTERESTING 
ESTERNERS 





A Policeman of the Lone Star—-She Who Would 

A-ranching Go—A Life-Saver Who Succeeded by 

Failure—A Road-Builder Whose Genius is Its Own 

Reward—An Honor Man From the College of Life— 
A Schoolmarm Who is a Centripetal Force 





OHN J. CLINTON, confederate vet- 
eran and Indian fighter, is the man 
who inspired one of Frederick Rem- 
invton’s greatest paintings, the 
Wate: ‘Tole Fight.” Chief Clinton fought 
t the \ater Hole and also at the Adobe 
alls, oth famous Indian battles in the 
arly annalsof the southwest. It was Clin- 
on’s story of the Water Hole battle, told in 
e presence of Remington, that inspired 
im to paint the picture, and the artist 
ecure’ all of his data for the picture from 
is auchentic source. 
Clinvon has the distinction of having 
patched the old year out and the new year 
from the same street corner for the past 
irty-one years. For the past thirty-five 
ears ie has been Chief of Police of Abi- 
pne, | exas, now a city of some thirteen 
ousand, and he began this practice of 
yatching the old year out and the new in 
yhen six-shooters were a prominent and 
ten deadly part of the revelries. 
On New Voor's Eve, in 1884, Clinton 
yas walking along Abilene’s main thor- 
ughfare, on the lookout for trouble, when 
was driven to the protection of the 
porway of the Little Red saloon, at the 
prner of Chestnut and South First 
reets, to gain shelter from the cold 
lasts of a Texas norther which was rag- 
g. As steam whistles announced mid- 
ight the nose of a six-shooter was poked 
om the doorway directly over the chief’s 
oulder and spat five times. The flame 
ad scarcely leaped from the gun the fifth 
me before the chief was in the saloon. It 
as crowded with men and a smoking 


revolver lay on the floor. 
All within the saloon dis- 
claimed any knowledge of 
theshots. The chief pocket- 
ed the gun and it was not 
until months later that its 
owner shamefacedly ap- 
peared to claim his prop- 
= 
That was the beginning 
of the custom of watching 
the new year in from this 
corner and each year the 
chief witnessed its arrival 
from the door of the little 
saloon. A large party of friends soon be- 
gan keeping the vigil with him and many 
still keep up the custom, but the chief is 
the only one who has stuck to it for thirty- 
one years. This year he was suffering from 
grip when New Year’s Eve rolled around, 
but despite the warnings of his physician 
he was bundled up and placed in a big 
touring car, arriving on the scene fifteen 
minutes before midnight. As the whistles 
blew he was standing in the door of the 
building. 

Clinton was a member of the Second 
Arkansas cavalry, C. S. A., and was one 
of the men who pestered Sherman from 
Atlanta to the sea. Since the war he has 
been pestering Texas bad men and says 
he intends to keep it up, for there are still 
a few left. Well over sixty, the chief is one 
of that rapidly diminishing band of un- 
sung heroes of the great southwest who 
fought lawlessness into submission, blazing 
a trail for civilization. K.P. FREDERICK. 


John J. Clinton, chief of police in a Texas town, who for 
thirty-one years of adventurous life has greeted 
the new year from the same street corner 


OME women think that they have 

solved the problem of life when they 
have found a husband. Mrs. Angie 
Crooks tried everything from teaching 
school, reading proof, clerking, book- 
keeping and running a photograph gal- 
lery up to and including matrimony—and 
happiness was still an elusive wraith, in 
spite of a congenial husband. 

Then she went to ranching. From 
handling the milk and butter of a few 
grade cows, she has gone into the busi- 
ness of breeding fine stock. She owns 
many head of fine Holsteins from the lead- 
ing families of the Holstein world. She 
lives all the year around in the open, and, 
arrayed in overalls, she superintends the 
planting and harvesting of crops and the 
irrigating of 480 acres of fine grain land 
in addition to looking after her pets. And 
she’s happy. 

Mrs. Crooks and her husband have a 
big ranch near Gunnison, Colorado. The 


Mrs. Angie Crooks, city brea, never knew contentment until she had full charge of a big ranch and dairy business in Colorado. 
She wears the latest mode in overalls and sets the pace of fast work for her hired hands 
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man devotes himself to a general cattle 
business but to his wife has fallen the work 
of running the ranch and a thriving dairy 
business. She does it with a vigor that 
keeps roses in her cheeks, though her hair 
is graying, and makes her eyes sparkle 
with the zest of life. She rides like the 
out-and-out westerner that she is. She 
can run any piece of machinery on the 
farm. And when she thinks that the hired 
hands are getting slack she goes out into 
the fields and works with them until, for 
very shame, they must fall into the pace 
she has set. Yet she measures only five 
feet four, and when she makes trips to 
Denver to buy bulls, she combines a 
shopping tour with business and revels in 
new styles. 

There isn’t any reason why this dainty 
little woman, essentially feminine in looks, 
should have become a_back-to-nature 
prophetess. She was city-born and bred. 
Her father was an inventive genius of 
things mechanical and her mother was a 
city girl with a mild horror of country life 
and its attendant discomforts. She can’t 
explain it, but it’s been there always—a 
passion for the land and all things that grow 
from and on it; that made the blood of the 
little girl tingle with excitement whenever 
anyone talked or the country, and later 
brought contentment to the grown 
woman. GERTRUDE Orr. 


U 
APTAIN JACK” CLARK, keeper of 


the Fort Point Coast Guard station 
inside the Golden Gate, has a 
record as a life-saver second to that of no 
other man in the corps. Strange to say 
it was a failure of Clark’s—a failure so 
far as results are concerned—that brought 
him his widest i -nown. The occasion 
was the wieck of the steamer “Hanalei,” 
which broke up on Point Bolinas Reef 
fifteen miles above San Francisco, on 
the morning of the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, 1914, with the loss of twenty- 


just 





‘Captain Jack’’ Clark, of the Coast Guard Service, at the 
Golden Gate, made a failure which involved such heroism 
that Congress awarded him a gold medal 
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three of the ship’s com- 
pany of sixty-six persons 
—passengers and crew. 

Two life-saving crews— 
one of them Clark’s—re- 
sponded in power lifeboats 
to the vessel’s wireless dis- 
tress calls. The sea was 
extremely rough at the 
time, and the rescuing 
boats’ crews, reaching the 
scene of the disaster, found 
the combers breaking over 
and around the wreck fully 
thirty feet high. Clark 
made straight for the lee 
of the steamer, but when 
within a dozen yards of 
his goal a mighty wave 
raced down upon them, 
caught up their boat and 
flung it end over end. 

Clark, in the stern with 
steering oar in hand, and 
three of his crew, were 
thrown headlong out of 
the boat, the keeper being 
hurled forty feet through 
the air like a shot from 
a sling. 

‘Two of the men precipi- 
tated overboard regained 
the boat, while one suc- 
ceeded in swimming to the wreck and find- 
ing temporary safety there. Clark, less 
fortunate, was swept into the thick of the 
inshore breakers, where his bewildered and 
half-drowned crew dare not venture. Call- 
ing to his men to save themselves by putting 
out to sea, he headed for the beach with 
but_one purpose in mind—to send a call 
to San Francisco for reinforcements. 

Twice, as the eddying currents swept 
him about—now shoreward, now out even 
beyond the wreck—he came so close to the 

“Hanalei” that he might have attained her 
ladder. But with unshaken determina- 
tion he continued his efforts to reach the 
shore. For a matter of 
three hours he kept up the 
struggle and finally, when 
he had managed to make 
his voice heard by per- 
sons gathered about a bon- 
fire on the beach, he saw 
somebody flounder out 
through the surf and felt 
a hand clutch him by the 
collar. “It was at this 
instant,’ says Clark, “that 
I let go of myself and 
went off into dreamland.” 
When, two hours later, 
after desperate and faith- 
ful effort, he was resusci- 
tated he found that help 
had been got by wireless. 

This heroism apparent- 
ly was without results. 
But the powers in Wash- 
in ton thought so well of 

“Captain Jack’s” devo- 
tion to duty in this in- 
stance as to bestow upon 
him the gold Congres- 
sional medal, an honor 
accorded only i in recogni- 
tion of “extreme and 
heroic daring” exhibited 
in saving or attempting to 
save life from the perils 
of the sea. 

Cuares A. HARBAUGH. 











Jobn B. Yeon, of Portland, Oregon, who bossed the big 
job of building the Columbia River Highway, and 
got nothing for his work but real glory 


LL HIS life John B. Yeon has beet 

looking for bigger and harder thing 
to do—and doing them. Thirty-one yea 
ago, when he was seventeen, and the |‘ng 
lish language was Sanskrit to him, he lef 
the little farm home in the French-Canz 
dian settlement near Ottawa, to dra 
twenty dollars a month in an Ohio logging 
camp. 


an 
aCCO! 


In 1885 the big Oregon woods called 


him to the mouth of the Columbia rivd 
at Astoria. He soon had a man-sized job 
—maneuvering fourteen oxen. ‘Then j 
foremanship; and soon a logging camp 
his own. He sold out for $40,cco. ‘The 
he bought a big tract of timber, was on 
more out in the logging camp in his over 
alls. Then when his logging output was 
quarter-million feet a day his job begal 
to look small. He sold out again an 
finally fulfilled his ambition to build o 
of the finest office sky-scrapers in t 
West—fifteen towering stories in Port 
land. When the Columbia Highway w 
about to be built and a big man wa 
needed to build it right, the itch for doim 
things came back to Yeon. He volun 
teered—if they would let him do the jo 
in his own way. He would accept 
salary. The Columbia River Highwa 
became his life. He wrought wonders ( 
efficiency. He wore out his automobi 
the first six months. He got what rot 
materials he wanted, when he wante 
them. The estimate for wheel-barro 
and shovel work on the big-S, down t 
mountain from Crown Point, was fiftee 
cents a yard; Yeon took some of his o 
logging camp donkey engines and scrapef 
and moved the dirt for eight cents. 
compromised with threatened right-0 
way tangles on the spot with person 
checks. And when county funds ran o 
in November, Yeon didn’t sit down unt 
potnaey first. He dropped his own chee 
or $5000 into his hat; and in an hout 
time had accumulated nine other lil 
loans to keep his present big salaryle 
Highway job going at full-steam. 
RanpaLt Howarp. 


i] 
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John C. Wheelon neves attended any school but the 
University of Hard Knocks, yet he holds a 
degree from Utah Agricultural College 


YHEN an educational institution 

confers an honorary degree upon a 

nan there is reason to believe that he has 

accomplished something that merits un- 
sua! distinction. 

John C. Wheelon, of Garland, Utah, 
Master of the Science of Agricultural En- 
ginecring, belongs to the extreme class of 
hose honored by educational institutions 
although they have never been to school. 
[he honorary degree was conferred upon 
him in 1915 by the Utah Agricultural 

Jollege in recognition of splendid work 
done in connection with the agricultural 
development of Utah. The wark, how- 
ver, is no more remarkable than the man. 

Born of pioneer parents in Minnesota 
n 1853, he had no opportunity to obtain 
an education. He became a farmer. 
Later, in Colorado for his health, he 
worked as a laborer and studied the car- 
penter’s trade in books at night. All his 
pare time was spent studying and he ad- 
anced until he became an architect. 

hen came the panic of 1892 and all busi- 
ess activities in the Colorado capital 
vere paralyzed. 

Mr. Wheelon knew nothing about irri- 
pation but decided he could learn and 
invested his savings in a small fruit ranch 
n the Grand valley in western Colorado. 
He bought more books and studied irriga- 
tion and put what he learned into prac- 
tice. On account of his experience in con- 
struction work he was made engineer of 
the Grand valley project and he rebuilt 
he entire system. So well did he build 
that his work attracted wide attention. 

In 1898 he came to Utah as assistant 
engineer of the Bothwell Irrigation Com- 
pany. Eventually he renovated the en- 
Ire system, made radical changes and in 
Mve years had a system that has been 
aken as a model by the governments of 
he United States, Russia and Austria. 
Everything moved along smoothly until 
1905 when some of the best tracts were 
uined by over-irrigation, resulting in 
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‘water-logged and alkali 
lands. This was some- 
thing new and formed the 
biggest problem Mr. 
Wheelon had tackled. Un- 
able to get an appro- 
priation for experiments 
with tile drainage he used 
his own funds and experi- 
mented on sixty acres of 
his own farm which was 
among those ruined. The 
first year’s results caused 
the sugar company to au- 
thorize an appropriation 
for 150 miles of drain tile. 
In similar ways he solved 
many other baffling prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Wheelon 
hide his discoveries. He 
talked of them to his 
neighbors and to everyone 
who would listen. He 
preached against over-irri- 
gation and told them what 
he had learned in books 
and by the hard knocks of 
experience. Farmers lis- 
tened to him because they 
knew he knew what he was 
talking about. He was a 
potent factor in revolution- 
izing irrigation methods 
in Utah. Since his work 
has been recognized by the state he feels 
under great obligations and never refuses 

a call to lecture at a roundup or agricul- 

tural meeting; and it is seldom that his 

name does not appear on such programs. 

But at all times he is modest and unos- 
tentatious. He speaks with convincing 
force and speaks and writes in a manner 
that would do credit to many a university 
graduate. It all was acquired by self- 
application. He is not proud of his lack 
of early education; it is one of the regrets 
of his life. He feels that he lacks the 
polish acquired only 

through education. But 

gentlemen are born; the 

polish only gives more 

lustre to the diamond in 

the rough. 


did not 


J. Grimes. 
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ih digas or twelve years 
ago a woman was 
elected county superin- 
tendent of schools, down 
in Walla Walla county; 
and not long afterward 
certain male politicians 
who had predicted trouble 
began to say, “I told you 
o!’ The woman was 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, now Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of 
Washington, and the trou- 
ble which the politicians 
called attention to was 
real enough. Mrs. Pres- 
ton doesn’t deny that, 
but then— 

“Tt takes trouble to get 
things | started, some- 
times,” she explains. “As 
the world advances, new 
needs are born. We were 
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in a rut, and nothing short of a good 
jolting would lift us out!” 

She had induced some country people 
to send a rather promising boy into town, 
where he completed the high school 
course. Saloons and tobacco shops 
changed him and she was to blame! 

That was jolt number one, and there 
were others. Two courses were open to 
Mrs. Preston: she could “Pooh! Pooh!” 
the whole thing, or she could readjust her 
ideas to a new comprehension of truth. 
And, being a keen minded and practical 
woman, that is what she did. She began 
to study the rural education problem as it 
existed, rather than as, theoretically, it 
ought to exist. The result was that she 
began to look about for means of educat- 
ing country boys and girls fully and satis- 
factorily in the country, and of developing 
country life “from the inside.” 

The ‘community center,” now fairly 
common throughout the northwest, is one 
of the results of this study and experi- 
ment. A community center usually has 
as its focal point a country school house. 
The vital idea back of it is that every 
school building is a “‘plant”’ owned by the 
public, and which ought to be put to the 
fullest possible use. In practice, it is 
used as a sort of community club room; 
a forum for making and disseminating 
public opinion. 

It has required work and lots of it, 
both of mind and body, to carry out this 
ideal. There is in every community, 
country and city, an element of “kickers,” 
whose efforts are bent to disrupting every- 
thing making for the common good. 

“If I were called upon to give up my 
work tomorrow, or six years from to- 
morrow, I would do it without any hard 
feeling toward anyone,” Mrs. Preston 
says. “I believe in working and fighting 
for that which appears to us to be the 
greatest good for the greatest number. I 
fight fairly, however, and I have never 
held a ‘grouch’.” Paut E. Triem. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who developed the 
constructive idea of the 


‘*community 


eenter’’ in the Northwest 





Nan had tended ‘it, oh, so zealously, and 
this was its first flower 


THE UNALTERABLE 


A Little Story of Everyday 
By Bess Hafer Patton 


REGORY, closing the door noise- 
lessly behind him, stopped on the 
porch, dead still. All his vigor- 
ous blond height drooped in a 

sort of dazed, incredulous hearkening. 
He stared unseeingly past the trim fresh- 
ness of his little lawn, up the geranium- 
hedged street, its bright red and green a 
little dulled now with fog, and on to the 
summer-browned hills beyond, rolling 
their parched heads high. Still that in- 
tentness, as of listening. Somehow he 
gave no thought to Nan, left inside the 
house there. One word of hers filled his 
mind, standing out from the confusion of 
their quarrel like some portentous trum- 
pet phrase, backed by a dissonant 
myriad of strings. Yes, Nan was right. 
Unalterable! That was what she said, a 
cold word which had killed in both of 
them all that strange new-flashing fire. 
He started heavily down to the street. 
The pink fragrance of a huge Testout rose 
at the steps halted him. They’ had 
planted the little bush late, and Nan had 
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Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 





He was a boy-husband and he had 
quarreled with his girl-wife, for the first 
time. You may smile at what seemed 
to him atragedy. Read this tender little 
story and see life through the eyes of youth 





tended it, oh, so zealousiy. This was the 
first flower. Yesterday it had been to 
him and to Nan as the first rose of the 
world, but now “93 “ee perfection rang a 
jarring trium He gazed at it, in- 
credulous. The so glad and vivid a 
thing could be, in a world gone gray! He 
snapped the stem, and, in an absent- 
minded kind of reasoning, with his big, 
gentle fingers he loosed petal from petal 
and left only the yellow heart. No soul- 
lifting'miracle now, it suited better with his 
barren thoughts. Nan’s brown eyes before 
him, with those thrusting darts of hatred! 


Suddenly the thing stung. His dreamy 
lethargy was gone. He must walk, on and 
on, faster and faster, the blocks blurring 
beside him. Not once did he question 
that the fine frank sweep of their love was 
irrevocably gone. They must live now 
as, he well knew, many, many others 
lived, with their dreams sunk in com 
promise; a dead life, marked only by days 
and weeks and months: all conventional 
and characterless, he told himself, like a 
row of ugly square houses, which just then, 
one by one, were falling back from his 
haste; all gray with disillusion, as those 
houses, with the sweeping fog from the 


ay. 

Ae and he had felt themselves so 
secure! The high quality of their love, 
their confederate camaraderie had tipped 
their every commonplace with zest. The 
had often seen among their married friends 
sharp passing antagonisms, or cold obli 
ious, unconcern. They had consciously 
stood apart and occasionally had even 
dared to pity. They had agreed that their 
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The Unalterable: 


love in its integrity could never withstand a 
quarrel. It would emerge a broken thing, 
never again to be wholly sound, however 
craftily “they might mend it. Yet they 
had risked this supreme disaster at the 
goad of a single hot moment. 

And for what? He winced at the triv- 
ality of it. Had that been Nan, so fiery 
and so set? Had that been he, so in- 
sistent and tyrannical? To be sure his 
nerves had been ragged with business 
strain, and Nan he knew had just passed 
one of her sleepless nights. But even so 
it was not to be believed that such a 
result could come from a simple request 
he had made of her. He had asked her not 
to increase her intimacy with a friend of 
hers whom he did not admire. 

With all his soul he wished that he had 
not mentioned the woman. His disap- 
proval of her had no great depth nor sig- 
nificance. He had only thought to keep 
Nan and her fineness secure from un- 
worthy association. But that after all 
was not the point. The point was that he 
had made his small criticism, carelessly 
to be sure, but still as a sincere expression 
of his opinion; that Nan had cavalierly 
set him aside, had in effect accused him 
of social snobbery, most hateful, in his 
opinion, of all the small vices, and had 
seized upon his hurt rejoinder as a sneer- 
ing fresh offense. Then had sprung up 
an incredible entanglement, writhing its 
ugly way between them from word to 
word, and at last a hot burst of anger and 
hatred. Yes, hatred! He had seen it in 
Nan’s eyes. 


EVER again could those eyes speak 

love to him, not their kind of love. 
That was gone forever. In its place came 
a cutting memory—a passage from one of 
Nan’s letters, written him shortly before 
their marriage, when he had come West 
to take up a new position. Nan had the 
letter, all their letters, treasured away 
somewhere against loss. This one letter 
could never be lost to him. The words had 
sung in his heart while he was waiting for 
Nan, until they had come to meari to him 
Nan herself. 

He would never forget what that letter 
had been to him. He had thrown open 
the door of his damp, stuffy room in a San 
Francisco boarding house one close of 
day, with gray failure at his elbow. The 
treachery of a former friend had brought 
him close upon disaster. Nan’s letter 
awaited him by the window, on a dingy, 
pitted oak center-table. He had thrown 
the window wide. Such fusty air and Nan 
could not be together. As he read, he had 
known with a strange prescience that the 
business tangle would come right; he had 
forgotten the ugly room and the broken, 
cheap lace of the curtain, whipping the 
smell of ancient dust into his nostrils. 
All bitterness and disappointment had 
vanished entirely from his thought. He 
knew only that in a tiny patch of green 
across the grim street tall tulips were 
swaying; and that somewhere in_ the 
southland there was budding for Nan’s 
dark curls the orange flower. 

Nan’s letter, sweet and calm like her- 
self, had ventured throughout rather 
beyond her usual warm reserve; and on 
the last page, just above her signature— 
the vonle were clearly visualized before 
him—she had come to an analysis of the 
pledge she was to make. 

“To love, honor, and obey!’ ” she had 


written. ‘How can anyone jest at that 
last as a separable thing? How can I fail 
in that, if I continue in the other two? A 
wish of yours, my love, whom I honor, 
must be the only wish I canvsever know. 
And any preference of yours will alw ays 
be clear to me even if you do not voice it.’ 

There was the key of the thing. He did 
not question Nan’s sincerity, then or now. 
In some way he was no longer “her love 
whom she honored.” His preference in 
this little matter, although clearly voiced, 
had not so much as reached her con- 
sciousness. For her it had not existed. 
A thing unalterable indeed! They would 
walk no more amidst their high places. 

This rush of thought he matched with a 
rush of speed, and he pushed his tall 
strength to steaming, as something 
utterly apart and strange. All things 
indeed seemed unreal and strange. Even 
the lines of his much-loved hills, to 
which he had now come close, were 
smudged away with fog, and strange 
buttresses and turrets of earth sprang into 
relief on the profiles of the lower slopes, 
disconcerting new entities. On and on 
he went, his blood driving always more 
hotly, so far into the rolling succession of 
brown hills that the gray fabric of the fog 
began to shred thinly in the wind; over 
trail after trail, at once familiar and so 
strange. The way he had chanced upon 
was one which he had often tramped over 
with Nan, but it seemed strangely differ- 
ent now. He had known it before with 
Nan at his side, at Nan’s slow speed, 
which she was only too eager to quicken; 
but he would always, watchfully and in- 
exorably, declare against overexertion. 
Nan’s heart had never been strong. 
While it had given less trouble and less, as 
her busy, happy life built up her general 
health, it was a factor which they must 
reckon with for years, as many a doctor 
had warned them. 


Fi the head of a gorge he seated him- 
self at last against a gray boulder. 
With the strain of the climb relaxed, 
every muscle shook and raw streaks of 
flame were in his throat. His bodily ex- 
haustion, however, gave him no peace of 
mind, but only an aching, dull composure. 
In the gorge below him, gray-brown 
against the gray-brown opposite hill, a 
circling hawk insolent with the grace of 
utter power clutched some tiny screaming 
thing and staged a cruel comedy: dropping 
it from increasing heights and pouncing 
again and again upon its fugitive terror. 
Gregory leaped to his feet and the hawk 
made off, its prey held tight. 

“T am like that!’ Gregory spoke aloud. 

The calamity which had come upon 
him seemed as little of his own making 
and as cruelly complete. It was as if 
some infinite hostile force had caught his 
happiness off-guard. 

Entirely overmastered and subdued, he 
started back into the fog toward town 
with “Unalterable! Unalterable!” beating 
an insistent rhythm in his thoughts. At 
last, as it grew toward nightfall, he came 
with an abrupt drop to an edge of town, a 
section remote from his own, where man 
was claiming the hills, and new houses 
were springing thick. All this addition 
had been plotted out with fragrant- 
bordered paths and roadways. Here and 
there, where an especially fine view in- 
vited, stood a stone seat. Gregory 
stopped at one of these. He could not 
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bear to go back to Nan. He felt that 
when he again entered his home he would 
enter also upon a new and for all time 
less worthy epoch of his life. He went 
close up to the seat and laid his hands on 
the back of it, scarcely noticing a man and 
a small boy who sat quietly at the other 
end. The fog was almost all ashore now; 
it was growing dark; suddenly a thread of 
moon stood clear, and nearby the sparkle 
of a star. 

“Father,” said the boy, who was sitting 
in precise erectness, his yellow booted 
heels drawn in close against the seat, his 

loved hands quiet in his lap. “Haven t 
i been still a long time now, Father?’ 
His speech even had an unchildlike pre- 
ciseness. 

“Yes, my boy,” the man answered. 
Some exquisite quality of sadness in the 
voice sought under the shell of Gregory’s 
preoccupation and he listened intently. 

‘Father, I know where mother lives up 
there.” 

“Do you, dear?” 

“Yes, in that little star by the moon. 
Gran’ma said it might be some star, and 
it’s that one, I know.” 

“Why that one, little man?” 

“Because it’s laughing. Don’t you 
remember how much we used to laugh 
when mother lived down here?” 

Many barbs like this must have done 
their work before, for the slight gray 
figure of the man scarcely moved. His 
head, with the white dust at the temples, 
perhaps sank forward, and his left hand 
which lay along the back of the seat near 
Gregory closed and unclosed. To Greg- 
ory the little tragedy so near at hand 
seemed entirely pale and detached. 

Again a silence. Gregory was watching 
the boy. His little brow was wrinkled. 
An absorbing business was evidently 
afoot. His lips moved and he seemed to 
be rolling some phrase over and over. 
His exacting mimicry made trial after 
trial. The words at first were not dis- 
tinguishable. The tone was a slow, shak- 
ing wail. Soon, his confidence growing, 
the boy risked distinctness of utterance. 
Gregory knew at once it was the father’s 
words he heard repeated, so startlingly 
faithful was the echo of that peculiar sad- 
ness of intonation w hich Gregory had 
before noticed in the man’s voice. 

“Oh—this—agony! This unbearable 
agony!” 

In the father’s gray hand the knuckles 
leaped up white. He caught the child to 
him, in a passion of grief. 


— tragedy now came upon Gregory, 


poignantly close. He suddenly felt 
himself recoiling from the gray patient 
man beside him. He tiptoed long steps 
backward, his hands outpalmed against 
the touch of an icy fear. Nan’s heart! 
Not one thought since their crisis had he 
given to its effect on Nan. Yet he had 
considered his love: for her a_ perfect 
thing! If his great strength had been so 
shaken, what of her? How could he have 
forgotten? The doctors had warned 
them; she must avoid all stress or shock. 
He turned blindly for home and ran. 
There stood in his mind, suddenly, from 
the calm hearth of his boyhood, a phrase 
often on the reverent lips of his father. 
“‘God-fearing!”” In this tortured dash 
for home, by foot, by street car, by chance 
caught motor cab, he was to learn what 
the words mean. [(Continued on page 90) 





“Golden Lads’ Panned 
From California Soil by 
the Baseball Prospectors 


Bill James, star of the Boston 
Braves in 1914, an almost 
superhuman pitcher 


Harry Hooper, “ike pags deter Wigs Ses pitchers. In figuring the chances 
Boston Americans, ee ; ; of the Phillies to win, practically 
whose two home runs ae fe a baor, every critic laid much stress on the 
oe ee form Cravath would be able to show 
at the bat, against the pitciring 
served up by the strong staff of the 
Boston Red Sox. Because Cravath 
failed to hit a home run every time 
he came up in a pinch, a great many 
of his admirers were disappointed, 
However, no player ever faced more 
careful pitching than did Cravath. 
Knowing his ability to hit them 
Duffy Lewis, of the high and far away, each Boston - 
Beatin Red Ben, weeded sonitt cA pitcher weighed carefully every ball ¢ “4 
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T is the climate, my boy, the climate.” That is the 7 we a Frank Chenee, once's wandathd = 
argument Californians offer in explanation of the core pte diene sill anid nani diniiaaeies 
many wonders of their great state. Climate may is Kill; 
have a great deal to do with oranges and figs and Se ed 4 : Phil 
prunes and grapes; but in recent years California has bs, ‘ pia oe 
come strongly to the front for an entirely different (¥ . i.  ——— | a 
product. For the past fifteen years the state has con- wee = ’ il 
tributed far more than her share of the star ball players — ins 
to the major leagues. Players from the Golden State 3 8 
have been constantly in the limelight in recent years. 
If the climate has anything to do with developing the 
brilliancy that has characterized the work of nearly 
every Californian who has entered the big league in 
recent years, then, believe me, it must be some climate! 
In the now memorable World’s Series of 1915 it was 
the sons of California who basked mostly in the spot- 
light of fame. It was the brilliant ‘Duffy’ Lewis who 
contributed largely to the victory of the Boston Red 
Sox, by his marvelous fielding and timely batting. It was Harry Hooper 
who brought the series to a close in the most sensational manner possible, 
the hitting of a home run in the ninth, with the score a tie, two men out, 
and two strikes on the batter. It was Hooper who earlier in the game had 
cracked out a home run and put his team in the running. It was Hubert 
Leonard, an adopted son of California, who pitched one of the most mar- 
velous games ever twirled in the big series. 
Pitted against the famed Alexander, in what 
many people believed} to be the decisive 
game, Leonard emerged v ictoriously by the 
score of 2 to 1. He allowed only three hits, 
struck out six men, and after the third inning 
not a Philadelphia player reached first base. 
On the side of the vanquished, no two 
players came in for more consideration than 
“Gavvy” Cravath, the “home run king,” 
and Eddie Burns, the stocky little catcher of the 
Phillies. I seriously doubt if any two players ever 
entered the baseball’s classic under more exacting 
conditions. Throughout the season of 1915 
Oscar Stanage, who has been Crayath had been the talk and sensation of the 
for years the mainstay of = National League from a hitting standpoint. Dur- 
the Detroit team back ing the season he had made twenty-four home 
of the bat runs at the expense of the National League 
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1EINATIONAL GAME 


By Billy Evans 


American League Umpire 









[Mr. Evans confines his article to California. 
He might also have written of such nuggets 
of the Northwest as Joe Tinker and Fielder 
Jones and Walter Johnson.— Ep1rors. | 
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keep him out of the game for more than a week or two. 
A good many fans, anda great many critics, imme- 
nderful § diately began counting the Phillies out of the race. 






Most of them were of the opinion that without 
Killifer the good ship 
Philadelphia would be 
without a rudder. It 
was figured that his 
absence from the 
game, if only for a 
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week or two, would just about 
put Moran’s team out of the 
running, so valuable had been 
Killifer to the club that he 
was used almost exclusively. 
It did seem that his injury 
would put an awful crimp in 
the chances of his club to win. 
There was only one young 
man on the Philadelphia club 
who couldn’t see it that way. 
That athlete was Mr. Edward 
J. Burns, of San Francisco, 
California. [ happened to be umpiring in 
Philadelphia at the time Killifer was put out 
of the running. 
I recall what 
Burns had to 
say on that occasion, in an interview he gave to a 
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for the Philadelphia paper. While not the exact words, here 
Philadelphia is fairly close to what he had to say: 
Nationals “The Phillies are not out of it. Killifer is a won- 





derful catcher, and our club will miss him terribly, 
but his injury isn’t going to keep us from winning. 
I have been waiting for just such an opportunity as 
this, and I am going to deliver. I may not be Bill 
Killifer, but I am going to give the best imitation of 
that player you ever saw in action. Our club is not a 
quitting aggregation, the loss of Killifer isn’t going 
to make us take the count; it will cause us to fight 
all the harder. I realize that much of the success of 
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place, and you can take it from me there won’t to Brooklyn 
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be much reason to complain on that 
score.” 

The work of Burns is now a matter of 
history. Taking the place of one of the 
stars of the game, on a team more or less 
demoralized by the injury the star had 
suffered, he came through in wonderful 
style. By his excellent catching, timely 
hitting, and aggressive work back of the 
bat, he put new life into the jaded Phillies, 
showed them that the club could win 
without the star backstop, and started 
the club on a winning streak that had 
much to do with capturing the pennant. 
The work of Burns stands out promi- 
nently as one of the rare cases where the 
understudy to the star assumed the lead- 
ing role and caused things to run so 
smoothly that the star was scarcely 
missed. : 

Harry Hooper, who has done much to 
put Santa Clara on the map, is one of the 
most likable fellows in baseball. Hooper 
is a clean-cut athlete who does his work 
without any show, seldom complains, and 
always gives his best efforts. He is indeed 
a credit to the profession. A wonderful 
fielder, a marvelous thrower, Hooper has 
never been regarded as a hard hitter. 
Hooper in a pinch has been one of the 
most timely hitters on the Boston club. 
He has played in two World’s Series, 1912 
and 1915. In each series he has been put 
to the acid test, and both times he has 

roven his great worth to the Red Sox. 
t was Hooper who, in the eighth and de- 
ciding game of the 1912 series, made one 
of the most wonderful catches ever made 
on any ball field, robbing Doyle of what 
seemed a certain home run, prevented 
New York from winning in regulation 
innings, and enabling Boston to take the 
game and the series in the tenth session. 
That series of 1912 between the, Boston 
Red Sox and the New York Giants will 
go down into history as one of the-most 
remarkable ever played. I know, because 
J umpired in that event. Now fora rather 
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strange coincidence in connection with it. 
Jumping back to Philadelphia for the 
fifth game of the 1915 series, I happened 
to occupy a seat at the same table in the 
diner with Hooper. Some one brought 
up the question as to how far the series 
would go. I listened in silence, but 
Hooper’s comment is still fresh in my 
memory. 

“T will never forget that series of 1912,” 
he remarked. “I don’t care much about 
going through another session like that. 
At the end of the fourth game you will 
remember we had New York three games 
to one. The series looked to be all over 
but the shouting. Another game, and 
then good old California, I figured. The 
players finished sharing in the receipts at 
the end of the fourth game. We doped it 
out that our share would be a little psc 
than $4000 and some of the boys had 
started to spend their bit. The Boston 
players, myself among them, figured we 
had New York so strongly on the run that 
there was no chance for the Giants to 
come back. When New York took the 
next game 5 to 2, scoring all their runs in 
the first inning, none of us were much 
alarmed, but when the Giants took the 
next game by the lopsided score of 11 to 4 
and evened up the series, you can take 
my word for it that a lot of us began to 
worry about the deciding game. It was a 
wonderful relief when the final game went 
our way, and with it the series.” 

“Now this series stands just the same 
now as did the 1912 event at one stage,” 
he went on, “three games to one in our 
favor. I hope it is all over tomorrow. 
don’t want again to go through the sus- 
pense that would result if the Phillies hap- 
pened to take the next two, even up the 
series, and put it up to a final and deciding 
game. I want this series to end tomorrow, 
and if Harry Hooper can end it, he will 
be delighted to do so. I only hope that I 
can. You can never tell; maybe I will 
come through with one of those home runs 


a lot of folks are expecting from Cravath.” 
Hooper smiled when he referred to the 
possibility of a home run. Possibly he 
was thinking of his swat record for 1915, 
which in 154 games had netted him only 
two such drives. In the light of his con. 
versation it is rather remarkable that 
Hooper was responsible for the winning 
of the fifth game, and the series, aided and 
abetted of course by that other golden 
nugget, “Duffy” Lewis. In the third 
inning Hooper tied the score with a home 
run drive into the center field bleachers. 
Some glory has been taken from the smash 
by the si i to the short bleachers in 
Philadelphia. In all probability the hit 
would have been good for a home run on 
any big field. In the ninth inning he 
smashed out another home run that broke 
the tie, and ended the series. This hit 
was a terrific line smash that no fielder 
got close to, and was a hit entitled to be 
classed as a real home run. 

Bright, also, was the shining of “Duffy” 
Lewis in that series. In the first game it 
was Lewis who drove in the only run 
scored by his team. In the third game it 
was Lewis who drove in the winning run 
in the ninth with two down. In the fourth 
game it was Lewis who drove in the win- 
ning run in the seventh. Incidentally he 
made two wonderful catches of what 
appeared sure home runs. In the fifth 
game it was Lewis, who with the score 
standing 4 to 2 against his team, cracked 
out a home run with one man on, tied up 
the score, and set the stage properly for 
Hooper to come through with his decisive 
home run. 

Baseball is greatly indebted to Cali- 
fornia for its Sracesie clade to the game. 
There was the spectacular Bill Lange, the 
peerless Hal Chase, the brilliant Frank 
Chance, and now the present day favorites 
Lewis, Hooper and Company. Perhaps 
it is the climate; if so, there are a lot of 
players who would be wise if they would 
shift their residence. 


Midsummer Skies 


Quatrains 


By Antoinette DeCoursey Patterson 


The Moon 


The Falling Star 
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Thou seemest like some royal maiden dead, 
So statue-like thou art, so fair and cold; 
While stars their little burning tapers hold 

_ Around the purple velvet of thy bed. 
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Of one brief moment lit the heavens wide; 
And then a stillness fell about the place, 
As though a little star-child just then died. 


The Rainbow 


You bent in all your beauty down to earth, 
Lured thither by the pleading of the rain, 

And then, grown conscious of your heavenly birth, 
Slipped softly back into the clouds again! 





MORNING 
COYOTE, emitting his last 
mournful wail of the night, rises 
from his haunches and trots off 
along the horizon line; nearby, in 
the cottonwoods, a mourning dove coos 
softly to his mate; close to the corrals a 
killdeer whistles low and confidingly and 
is answered by others, and from a fence- 
post a meadowlark gives full voice in his 
glad, joyful way, at the beginning of an- 
other perfect Wyoming day. 

Shorty, rolled in his blankets, like each 
of us in the bunk-house of the Lazy D 
ranch, eventually conquers all the seduc- 
tive temptations of slumber, and rising, 
slides into his corduroys and high-heeled 
boots, clanks his silver-mounted spurs, 
with the big rowels, into place, pulls his 
sombrero over his head and walks to the 
corrals. 

He “ropes” Stubbs, a veteran of many 
around-up, detained overnight in the cor- 
ral, puts his bridle on, throws the saddle 
blanket into position, tosses the Mexican 
saddic into place, tightens the “center 
fire” cinch, leads Stubbs a few paces, 
tightens it again, mounts him and is off 
at a gallop to “jingle” the saddle-horse 
pasture—the first duty of every day upon 
the ranch. 

When he turns back with the “jingle” 
he faces the golden glory of the east at 
sunup, and the hurried movement of the 

“outht” toward the ranch house denoting 
breakfast. So he drives his rowels into 
the ribbed sides of old Stubbs, who snorts, 
grunts and cavorts and then proceeds 
with more haste upon his mission of turn- 
ing the “jingle” into the corral. This be- 
ing done, Stubbs is given his freedom, 
whereupon that ex-bronco rolls upon his 
back in the nearest sand, arises, shakes 
himself thoroughly, like a dog emerging 
from a stream, and trots off in the direc- 
tion of water and buffalo grass. 

Shorty seats himself at the table where 
the men are already engaged and about 
which slovenly looking women in wrap- 
pers shuffle with plates heaped high with 
flannel cakes and other urgent necessities 
of the cowman. Here as elsewhere the 
higher cost of living is to be noted in the 
shape of melons, berries, cereals, flannel 
cakes, veal, vegetables, eggs, milk and 
cream with the coffee in place of the sow’s 
belly, beans, coffee and, that most refresh- 
ing of all early delicacies in a dry country, 
the tomato of the old days. And behold 
a bewhiskered gentleman clad in blue 
overalls and coat—‘‘the irrigator’’—whose 
presence at the board of the cowman must 
ever be a shock to the ideals of our novel- 
reading public, 

It is a typical midsummer busy day 
upon the ranch. Calves must be branded 
that were rounded up yesterday; colts 
must be halter broken in the stable; 
horses must be rounded up and driven 
to Cheyenne for shipment; fences must 
be repaired; dams built for gathering rain 
water; horses must be “busted” for the 
saddle and to drive, and one puncher must 
whitewash a fence. This is all time con- 
suming if not entirely picturesque. 

In the. stable we place halters upon a 
dozen year-old colts. Then we pull them 
into stalls and tie them securely, where- 
upon each colt attempts suicide by rear- 
ing back and pulling with its full strength 
in an effort to free itself. Or they are led 
forth to the corral where the ropes are tied 
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to the horns of the saddles tightly cinched 
upon some gentle old mare who teaches 
them the necessity of following without 
consuming our time. Thus are the ABC’s 
of conquest begun. 

In the cool of the morning we start for 
Eastman corral. Some of the ponies give 
play to their excessive spirits; they have 
roamed unsaddled for a week, as it is the 
custom never to work range-feeding 
horses more than once in seven days. We 
reach the corral, dismount, dropping our 
reins to the ground so the ponies will 
stand, and go inside. Some fifty odd cows 
and their calves are “milling” around the 
enclosure with Kirt occupying the center 
and heating branding-irons in a hot fire 
of “buffalo chips.” Johnny and Shorty 
ride about us swinging their lariats above 
their heads. Suddenly one hisses through 
the air and loops itself about some exposed 
part of a calf. Immediately the rider 
turns his horse toward the fire, makes a 
short rush and as we seize the dragged 
victim he comes to a full stop. Pouncing 
upon the calf one man unloosens the lariat 
while another secures him. It is but the 
work of a few seconds. Then Elmer 
comes running with the hot iron. As the 
Lazy D is sizzled into the right side of the 
veal it bellows and struggles. Then comes 
Tom with his knife to earmark and dewlap 
the young bulls. As we arise, another 
calf is dragged by us and so it continues 
until the job is completed. Each finished 

roduct rushes back to the herd where it 
ates an endless bellowing unless located 
by its mother, a feat accomplished en- 
tirely by the sense of smell. Withal it is 
a very confused, noisy, dirty and hot job 
which strongly appeals to the youth upon 
his first visit to a ranch. 

Completing it, we turn the herd upon 
the range to adjust its relationships, 
while we refresh ourselves at a cool, gur- 
gling spring before riding to the North 
pasture in search of the horses to be taken 
to town this day. As we depart we have 
occasion to note the toughness of range- 
born stock, for as each mutilated calf 
finds its mother it proceeds quietly to 
suck as though nothing whatever had 
marred its day. 

Two miles off is a moving cloud of dust. 
The herd of horses has seen us. No wild 
animal is so quick to run at the sight of 
man as is the range horse. Our mounts, 
trained and broken to the round-up, scent 
the sport from afar and attempt to give 
chase. When the herd is turned north- 
ward, though the mounted horses are no 


match for it, it is headed aright by short 
cutting and a gradual fanlike formation 
of riders which cover its rear. After it has 
been headed off and has finally been cor- 
nered upon three sides, with a straight 
run ahead to the barb-wire fence, pursued 
and pursuers realize the climax has been 
reached. Range horses have an aversion 
to being surrounded. With a wild rush 
the hand attempts to pass us and with a 
great burst of speed we ride to meet it, 
waving our sombreros and shouting at 
the tops of our lungs. 

By relaying the band we finally gather 
it in a gentle group. Tom rides in advance 
and as we flank and follow it it meekly 
follows him even into the corral, where 
we run it through the “‘shoots”’ to get the 
correct count. 

Now they are breaking horses in the 
corral, “busting broncos,” they call 1 
In the good old days this was more excit- 
ing as the horses were of all ages, whereas 
today the rancher makes a specialty of 
breaking them when they are three-year- 
olds, as they are more easily managed 
and continue to remain so. However, 
there is sport and excitement aplenty. 


AND AFTERNOON 


ic dinner the horse buyer inspects 
the band we have rounded up this 
morning. They are all ridden, as proof 
that they have been broken, though some 
have felt a saddle but once or twice. All 
are passed upon and bought by the gov- 
ernment. The dress parade sensation 
that is bound to follow when the soldiers 
get their mounts is the price the peor 
private pays, because ranchmen are 
offered more seductive figures for ‘their 
range stock by the governnient than by 
private parties. Presently four of us 
accompany Tom and the horse buyer, 
driving the purchase to Cheyenne. It is 
one mad rush of eleven miles. Once in 
the stock yards the count is made, the 
brands inspected and finally the money 
is passed. 


AND NIGHT 


S we loaf outside the bunk-house after 

supper the Old Man joins us, saying 
he has just sold the ranch to the Senator. 
Then the emotions that have long gripped 
him surge into words: He speaks as 
though to his Creator, of the youth, 
strength and resolution that carried him 
to this country long ago, of how he has 
struggled for his very existence, of the 
visions of its future and his fortune which 
have been his, and now that they are 
realized, of his satisfaction and his regret 
that those days are no more. His has 
been a strong, passionate life, molded by 
elemental circumstances, but like others 
it has used these crude tools in carving 
the future of this great land he has dw elt 
in. 

We roll into our blankets noting the 
blurred figures of cattle trailing in for 
water over paths beaten out centuries 
before by the pounding hoofs of buffalo. 
Somewhere a_ whip-poor-will whistles 
and the coyotes, afar off, mournfully 
wail to their moon-god as though in 
protest at the new order of things. Re- 
grets that we can not live as the Old Man 
has lived fill our last waking moments. 
Surely this frontier has enriched us as a 
nation, but has not its conquest cost us a 
breeding-ground for strong manhood? 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Something out of nothing. Something beau- 
tiful and useful from the wild weed at one’s 
door. It has been done! But it took a woman 
with keen eyes and deft fingers to turn the trick. 

Miss Clara D. Barnhisel has unearthed some 
of Nature’s secrets, and shares her knowledge 
with us in these pages. The baskets above are 
examples of what may be produced by skill and 
the simplest m: terials, but the halftones convey 
no idea of their charming tints in variety and 
delicacy. The upper is a fruit-basket of long- 
jointed pine-needles sewed with brown raffia, 
the color scheme relieved by orange and black. 
To the left is a nut-basket, dark brown pine 
needles sewed with brown. Next is a candy- 
basket, brown and green needles with birch 
bark base; then a tatting basket, green needles, 
natural color raffia, eucalyptus knob; and a 


work-basket, raffia and reed in shades of brown, 
green and old rose, needles light brown, sewed 
with brown raffia overcast with dull green. 
Nature’s storehouse is open the year round. 
Why not make trophies worth while of your 
vacation? Flowers fade, but the dullest way- 
side weed awaits the magic of your touch and 
originality to become an object of art.. Design 
your own baskets. Make gifts for the holidays, 
gifts costing no money yet possessing artistic 
worth and personal value. Miss Barnhisel says: 
“Tt is a mistaken idea that children and 
grown-ups cannot have a good time without 
spending money. What more healthful pleas- 
ure is there than a search for growing things 
that can be made into an infinite variety of 
useful articles? Thousands of children whose 
restless, undirected energies lead them into 


mischief can be amused and their eager minds 
developed by basket-making. Plant life to 
experiment with is everywhere, but should be 
given time for all moisture to evaporate after 
gathering. Different color effects may be ob- 
tained by collecting at different seasons. Some- 
times the toughest, most durable weed stalks 
are found in poor soil. Pine-needles are ideal 
to work with, clean and of satiny finish. The 
climbing maidenhair, or mattress-vine (Much- 
lenbeckia) is also most useful. Others desirable 
are large, ripe dandelion stems, tules, cat-tails, 
plantain, purple poverty grass, wild oats, 
sedges, and the beach grass growing at Land’s 
End by the Golden Gate in San Francisco. 
Spanish moss provides lovely grays and greens.” 

Following are Miss Barnhisel’s directions for 
a pine-needle basket: 





ATERIALS required: brown 
pine-needles; brown rafha; rug 
or tapestry needles No. 20; one 
strand of No. 3 or 4 reed. 

1. Take a handful of brown pine- 
needles with the cap ends together and 
hold these cap ends in boiling water until 
the caps may be removed easily. Next, 
dip the needles in hot—not boiling— 
water until they become pliable. The 
length of time required for these processes 
will depend upon the dryness of the 
needles and the temperature of the water. 
As a rule, a few seconds will be sufficient. 
(Diagram I, A and B.) 

2. Prepare ‘the brown rafhia by wrap- 
ping it in a wet cloth and wringing it dry. 

afha should be moist but neither curled 
at the edges nor slippery wet. 

3. Beginning two inches from the end 
of the reed and cutting on but one side, 
taper the reed to a wedge point. 

4. Dent the flat side of the reed with 
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a blunt knife, making the dents less than 
1-16 of an inch apart. 

5. Thread the broad, stem-like end of 
the rafhia into the eye of the tapestry 
needle. 

6. Hold the tip or slender end of the 
rafha in the left hand with the reed. 

7. Coil the sharpened end of the reed 
as tightly as ibs and hold it in place 
with the tip of the forefinger ot the 
thumbnail of the left hand while you bind 
it in place with the rafha. Keep the*work 
smooth and do not allow the rafha to 
twist. (Diagram I, C.) 

8. Working from right to left, wrap 
the coil until there is no danger of it 
springing out of place, usually halfway 
around the circle. 

g. Begin to sew or weave the base, 
using the “figure 8” stitch. (Diagram I, 
D.) Bring the raffia through the center, 
over both reeds, around the outer reed 
and down through the center hole. Now 
bring the rafha to the right side of the 


work between the two reeds. Wrap once 
around the outer reed. Take the rafha 
down through the center again. In cross 
section this will be seen to form a regular 
figure 8, hence its name. Continue to 
take the stitch down through the center 
each time until you reach the point where 
you began to wrap the outer coil. At this 
point begin to take the stitch down be- 
tween the coils instead of into the center. 

10. Continue this sewing until you 
have a perfect circle 134 inches in diame- 
ter. The work must be kept smooth and 
flat, the rafha free from twists, and each 
stitch pointing directly toward the center. 
Add new rafha by wrapping it over the 
old. 

11. Hold two single pine-needles with 
the reed and continue weaving with the 
“figure 8” stitch. At every other stitch 
add pine-needles until you have a coil of 
15 needles with a reed in the center. 
(Diagram I, E.) 

12. Cut off the reed and add needles 
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to the outside through hole No. 2 to the 
left. 

16. Take a straight stitch over both 
coils and bring it to the outside through 
hole. No. 2 again. 

17. Sew with this straight and slanting 
stitch once around the circle. The straight 
stitches must point directly toward the 
center. 

18. As soon as the first straight stitch 
is reached proceed as in Diagram II, A, 
passing the rafha through the straight 
stitch from right to left and taking up a 
little more than half of the coil. 

Add new rafhia by tying the tip end of 
the new piece to the end of the old, using 
a weaver’s knot and holding it so that 
the ends will be hidden between the coils. 

19. Proceed in this way until you have 
a flat base 234 inches in diameter. 
om | 20. To form the sides, weave in the 
Diagram I. Materials required are brown pine-needles, rug (or tapestry) needle boc may SNS She Satene ep Sa 

No. 20, one strand of No. 3 or No. 4 reed 























to take its place, being careful to keep the 
coil of uniform size. Weave around once, 
covering the needles completely. 

13. With a compass divide this cir- 
cular base into 14 equal parts. Using a 
smal! awl or hatpin pierce a hole at the 
base of the pine-needle coil to mark each 
space, beginning at the point where you 
stopped sewing, and calling this hole 
No. I. 

From this point the coil of pine-needles 
will show and the great problem is to keep 
the stitches spaced evenly and in straight 

—— f§ rows from the center. Always work from 
minds @ Nght to left, controlling the coil with the 
ife to left hand and holding the right side (out- 
ild be @ side) of the work toward you. Add new 
. after J pine-needles by inserting the ends from 
9 ob- HF which the caps have been removed, into 
Some- § the center of the coil. Never allow any of 
stalks BH these ends to show. 
=< 14. Take a long stitch over the wrapped 
took coil of pine-needles and the unwrapped 
irable @ Coil of needles and through hole No. 1 to 

-tails, @ the right side again. Draw this stitch 

oats, | down firmly and smoothly; be sure to 

,and’s § keep an even tension and do not let your 

cisco.  rafha slip. 

ey 15. The next stitch ypc over both : 

ms ior wrapped and unwrapped coils and comes Diagram II. As soon as the first straight stitch is reached, proceed as in A, passing 

the raffia through the straight stitch from right to left and taking 
up a little more than half of the coil 


21. To finish the top let the coil end 
gradually. Keep the mouth opening 
round and the basket of uniform height. 
Finish the stitch by over-casting the 
brown straight stitches with green rafha. 
(Diagram II, B.) 

22. The lid is woven in the same way 
as the base, making the reed and rafha 
center 114 inches in diameter. The knob 
is a lichen-covered cypress cone. 

Much of the charm of this little basket 
is dependent upon its color. The cone 
with its dull brown, violet, green, gray 
and yellow was the inspiration for the 
color scheme. The main weaving is done 
with dull brown, lightened by the over- 
casting stitch of dark green. Just above 
the center of the basket there is a band 
composed of a strand of the dark green, 
then a twisted strand of dull orange and 
gray green, and then another strand of 

: ; é : dark green. 
The finished result. Something useful and beautiful for your home in the West. Use only the vegetable-dyed raffias 
Much of the charm of this durable basket is dependent upon its and keep them dull in color so that you 
color, which the photograph cannot reproduce may accent the color of the pine-needles. 
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“Safety First’ for the Camper 


ROM the sea and the mountains 
and the forest, the river and the 
lakes comes the call. Remember- 
ing former camping experiences, 
how eagerly one plans for the annual 
escape from office walls! The writer 
recalls a trip made when a youngster, 
astride a bronco from the range. Two of 
us started up the coast over the hills into 
San Joaquin valley, then over the High 
Sierras to Mono lake, on down the east 
side skirting the desert back over the 
peaks after leaving Independence behind, 
then the hot plain, and through Bakers- 
field to the home ranch in Ventura county. 
Twelve hundred miles, sleeping at night 
rolled in our blankets, with mother earth 
for feather-bed. With quite a family now 
I shall go again this summer, but not in 
the old careless way. A “first-aid” 
packet, tucked into our outfit, will turn 
troubles (if they come) into trifles. 

I once witnessed the death from lock- 
jaw of a handsome young fellow with the 
glow of health upon his p iarg all because 
of the failure to cleanse and properly treat 
a trifling wound. Another case of this 
same dread malady came from a slight 
abrasion on the bridge of the nose, made 
on a fishing excursion and neglected. One 
drop of iodine applied would have been 
painless and would have saved a life. 

First-aid packets have become widely 
popular. The prospective camper will 
find them in all sorts and sizes at.the drug 
stores, ranging in price from:a dollar. to 
fifteen dollars or more. I prefer to make 
up my own outfit and shall describe what 
I have found to be needful. 

A case of the suit-case type, about ten 
by twelve inches, four or five inches in 
depth, contains the articles listed below 
without crowding. While it should pref- 
erably be impervious to dust, with its 
metal clasps, reinforced corners, square 
shape and a serviceable handle for carry- 
ing, it may be ‘of fibre, papier-mache, 
leather, or other material. Small cases 
may be had for a dollar or more. A good 
one will last many years, as will most of 
the first-aid contents if not used. In 
packing the auto or wagon the packet 
should be easily accessible. 


CoNTENTS OF THE “First-A1p” PACKET 


Cotton, 2 oz. sealed package. 

Sterile gauze, three small packages. 

Bandages, three gauze, ten yards, one inch, 
two inch, three inch. 

Oxide zinc adhesive plaster, one inch by five 
yards. 

Court plaster, ten cents. 

Safety-pins, assorted. 

Carbolized vaseline, two large tubes. 

One splinter forceps. 

One pair blunt point small scissors. 

Small blade keen lancet, cotton wrapped. 

Boracic acid powder in stout box, ten cents. 

Turpentine, two ounces. 

Tincture of iodine, two ounces. 

Tincture green soap, antiseptic, four ounces. 

Grain alcohol, four ounces. 

Potassium permanganate crystals, two drams. 

Bicarbonate of soda, one ounce. 

Quinine, five gr. capsules, two dozen. 

Distilled water, six ounces. 


Poison Ivy. Look about carefully for 
the ivy plant or vine before selecting the 
place to pitch tent or maintain camp. 


Show the children, as their first lesson in 
woodcraft, this dangerous growth. When 
picking berries or flowers, have this in 
mind. A very bad case resulted from a 
cap wet wah perspiration thrown on 
poison-ivy leaves and later pulled over 
the forehead. When the eruption appears, 
apply carbolized vaseline freely and bind 
on a very thin layer of cotton under gauze. 
If the eyes become inflamed and fill with 
matter, dissolve a teaspoonful of boric 
powder in a glass of distilled water while 
hot. From time to time wipe the lids 
clean with a little of this lotion and while 
warmed trickle a few drops into the eye 
itself from the end of a wisp of moistened 
absorbent cotton. In case the ointment 
gives out, bring lard to a boil (to sterilize 
it) and when cooled apply it. 

Burns and Scalds. Spread carbolized 
vaseline thickly on a strip of gauze and 
apply to the part, bandaging on. Renew 
this dressing daily. 

Stings and Bites of Insects. Where the 
stinger is left in the skin do not roughly 
grasp it by the top and so force in more 
poison. Lift it out carefully with the tip 
of the forceps. Make a thick paste of dis- 
tilled water and bicarbonate of soda and 
apply liberally to wound. Boiled camp 
water and cooking soda are for practical 
purposes quite as good. The immediate 
sucking of the wound may draw out some 
of the poison. 

Snake Bites. Speed is the thing! Five 
minutes count heavily. Where possible, 
bind very tightly around the part a 
twisted bandage so as to cut off the return 
circulation of the finger, toe or hand. Cut 
down through the skin at point of en- 
trance.of the fangs to a depth of quarter- 
inch, then make a second cut at right 
angles to this, the object being to open 
up the wound for profuse bleeding. Then 
suck the wound and massage out all the 
blood possible for five or ten minutes. 
Remove. bandage and allow the part to 
hang down so as to bleed more if possible. 
In this interim wash your hands thor- 
oughly, using clear water and the liquid 
soap contained in the package. Next 
with distilled water and liquid soap wash 
out the lancet cuts and surrounding skin, 
sopping out with gauze. Dry with same 
and dust into wound the potassium per- 
manganate powder (pulverized by drug- 
gist). Apply gauze and bandage. In an 
hour wash out thoroughly, dry, paint 
with tincture of iodine and keep gauze on 
for two or three days, dusting daily with 
boric powder until healed. Use a pocket 
knife or piece of broken chinaware or 
glass if no other means be available. Do 
not put off bleeding for half an hour while 
camp is reached and a knife procured. 

It has been proven that alcohol does 
not counteract snake venom. 

Cuts and Wounds. Where the cut is 
clean, sharp and not deep, and the skin 
edges fall naturally together, try to get 
a prompt union at once. Boil a basin of 
water, wash out with liquid soap until the 
parts are clean. Be extremely particular 
as to this, looking under edge of cut for 
dirt or other foreign matter. Blot away 
all water with dry gauze. Paint inside 
edges of wound to the bottom with tinc- 
ture of iodine. If wound stops bleeding 
and the sticky edges adhere, moisten court 


plaster with distilled water, apply to the 
wound to hold edges in place, and remain 
quiet until dry. Then apply bandage 
secured with adhesive plaster. 

Where there is continued bleeding and 
oozing, and the cut is ragged and the skin 
edges torn, bruised and lacerated, the 
court plaster method is out of the ques. 
tion. It is these ragged wounds that 
most often cause ‘blood poisoning”’ (bad 
infections) or lockjaw, so they should 
receive the attention they deserve. Clean, 
clean, clean! If on foot or hand im. 
merse in warm water and rinse repeat- 
edly. If deep, and dirt or splinters are 
ground into the flesh, carefully pick out 
all of these and by opening up every crev- 
ice of the laceration see that nothing 
remains. Then sop dry. Wind a little 
ball of cotton around the closed ends of 
the tweezers and dip into tincture of 
iodine solution. Sop into each pocket of 
the wound freely and also around the skin 
edge. Allow it to remain except what 
escapes by being pressed out in the band- 
aging. Now put on over the wound dry 
gauze with a soar of cotton on top to 
take knocks and jars, bandage securely 
and strap over with adhesive. Change 
dressing daily, each time using boric 
powder dusted on and dry gauze. Where 
a wound has-not much dirt ground in but 
is rather ragged, after washing with the 
water and liquid soap and drying, tur- 
pentine is often used with good results, 
instead of iodine. Swab it in freely. 

In applying a dressing several basic 
rules should be observed. Never bandage 
tightly. Allow for swelling and the cir- 
culation of the part. Never put a cotton 
dressing next the skin when gauze or even 
old linen is to be had, the gauze being 
much more absorptive, easier to renew 
without sticking into the edges of the 
wound, and allowing of better ventilation. 
Where any wound or other accident is of 
serious nature, use the first aid only until 
a doctor can be reached. 

Typhoid and Malaria. These have 
been contracted countless times in camp. 
It behooves the camper to give mosquito 
localities a wide berth. Avoid lowlands 
and coast sections in those regions where 
the ubiquitous buzzer has perpetual 
apartments. During the night in cold 
and high regions this little pest is unable 
to get in his work, so the camper in the 
High Sierras is comparatively free during 
that time. It is wise to carry mosquito 
nets. Where mosquitoes are not success- 
fully overcome by lotions, smoke or nets 
it is well to take a five-grain capsule of 
quinine at each meal for a week after 
returning home. If bitten while in mala- 
rial regions, children should also be dosed 
with quinine. 

Typhoid can be entirely prevented, as 
has ioe demonstrated in the U.S. Army, 
by inoculation. This sure measure may 
be had at the hands of any physician 
prior to the trip. But danger may be 
minimized by he rule of drinking only 
boiled water, and protecting food from 
flies. A simple way to eat in comfort 
and safety, even where flies are numerous, 
is to have a mosquito net made about 
twice the usual size and suspend it over 
the camp table. 

Joun C. Sttumany, M. D. 
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“Campbell’s for dinner, 
For supper, for lunch— 
Eating this soup 
Is what gives me the punch!” 


You gain real vigor 
and energy from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You get the strengthening properties of the rich meaty stock made of 
selected beef. And combined with this you get the valuable tissue-building 
material which is supplied by choice vegetables, beside the vegetable salts 
which aid digestion and regulate the blood. 


White potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, tomatoes, and 
“baby” lima beans are among the thirteen different vegetables we use in this 


inviting soup. 


We flavor it with celery, parsley and other delicate herbs. And we add 
a sprinkling of ‘‘alphabet’’ macaroni to increase the attractive appearance. 


Have this tasty Campbell ‘‘kind”’ again today, and you 
will realize more than ever that it is as wholesome and 


nourishing as it is delicious. 


21 kinds 
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Had a Bath? 


with 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The ‘‘Instant Lather’? Soap 


There is nothing 
so nice for the bath 
and toilet as this good 
soap. Rose _ scented 
bubbles of health giving 
purity and fragrance. 


You can buy fan- 


cier packages and 
get less soap value, 
more penetrating odor 
and less refinement. 


You pay ten cents 


the cake for Jap 
Rose and get the best 
bath and toilet soap 
made. 


Trial Offer : For ewewill cena 
end package containing a miniature of Jap 
Rose Soap, Jap Rose Taicum 

» Jap Rose Coid 
Cream and Jap Rose 
Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK _ 

& CO. 

577 E. Austin Ave, 


Chicago 


| hands. } : L 
a thousand shares of Jim Hickey at ninety 
| cash. That offer isn’t good tomorrow or 


| turned to his desk. 








SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
ondy. You can save as much as $75 by buying sow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
are machines that have been stripped down to the frame and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked, and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


| the telephone. 
| who clerked for him heard this: 


When Strong Men Meet 


(Continued from page 38) 


“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Gifford, 


| speaking rapidly and desperately. “You 
| give me an option on that stock until 
| tomorrow at ninety, and I'll telegraph 


you at New Orleans and tell you whether 


| T’'ll take it or not.” 


The coat and bag were in Purvear’s 
“No,” he smiled. “T’ll sell you 


any other day after today.” 

“See here!” cried Gifford. “Tl give 
you eighty-five, cash, this minute.” 

Purvear looked hastily at his watch 
again, threw down his coat and bag and 
“You’ve bought 
something,” he snapped. “It’s most 
train time. Write your check.” 

The transfer took but two or three 
minutes. Mr. Gifford handed Mr. Purvear 
his check for $850 and received in return 
two certificates for five hundred shares 


each of the Jim Hickey Oil Company, 


| which Mr. Purvear hurriedly endorsed in 


blank. It was some hours afterwards 
before it occurred to Gifford to wonder 
how it came about that the Yankee had 
them so handy and in such convenient 


| denominations. 


Miss Reilly came to say that the auto- 
mobile was waiting before Purvear had 
finished his two signatures and while the 
ink on the check was hardly dry. With 
renewed excuses for his haste, Purvear 
ran down the stairs, leaving Gifford to 
follow at his leisure. 

“Depot,” said Solon to the chauffeur. 
“And stop at the First National Bank.” 

At the bank he cashed Gifford’s check 
and then deposited the currency to his 
own account. He made the train with a 
few minutes to spare. When the Oil City 
station had vanished in the distance 


behind the observation car, he opened the 


bag and lightened it by slowly tearing up 


| three oil lease options, value $30. One 


who observed the slow smile on his face 
would have said he felt singularly at 
peace with the world. 

Meantime Mr. Gifford set out at mod- 
erate speed toward his office, planning to 
place the stock certificates in his safe and 
then telegraph his success in purchasing 
at one hundred to his Cleveland principals. 
As he reached the doorway of the building 
in which his office was located a messenger 
boy also arrived from the opposite direc- 


| tion, with a telegram addressed to him. 


He signed for it, tore it open and read: 
Do nothing regarding Hickey stock. 
Client has secured thousand elsewhere. 
ADLER, Jupson & Company. 


Entering his office hastily he grabbed 
The anemic young man 


“Eight-nought-four. Hello. First Na- 


| tional? Mr. Welliver, please. Hello, Mr. 
| Welliver. 


This is R. H. Gifford talking. 
There’s a check of mine issued to S. C. 
Purvear for eight hundred and fifty that’s 
likely to come in in a day or two. I want 
to—What? You’ve already cashed it? 
Thank you, Mr. Welliver.” 

Then the anemic clerk heard other 


| things that caused him to remark ad- 


miringly that evening, during a game in 
the Palace Pool and Billiard Ra. that 
he’d always thought Texans had it on the 
world for language, but that Mr. R. 
Hayes Gifford of California was the most 
accomplished ground and lofty cusscr it 
had ever been his good fortune to meet, 


HEN Mr. Purvear had spent two 

days in New Orleans, during 
which he saw the French market and the 
cemeteries and got so he could identi‘y a 
George Cable book at twenty yards. he 
went quietly home, and Sister juke was 
so gratified at the story he had to tell that 
she opened one of the three jars of b ue- 
berries she had brought with her fiom 
New Bedford and made him a pie with 
her own hands. 

It was while they were eating the pie 
that she said, “‘Well, I’m glad that’s over. 
By the way, I met Mr. Gifford day be- 
fore yesterday, at that business men’s 
dinner the Ladies’ Aid served down in 
that vacant store on Main street, and | 
must, say he’s a very pleasant-spoken 
man. 

But Mr. Gifford was not content to 
regard the incident as closed. He had no 
reason, to be sure, to think that Purvear 
knew anything about the inside history 
of their Tweed courthouse agreement; 
the New Englander had not mentioned 
the matter since the brief letter enclosing 
check. Nor could he be at all certain that 
he had been deliberately outwitted in the 
matter of the Jim Hickey stock, although 
he speedily learned, when he tried to hold 
Adler, Judson & Company to the pur- 
chase, that he didn’t have a legal leg to 
stand on. As they eloquently pointed 
out, they had not authorized him to pur- 
chase, and Judge Hollister, conceded to 
be the best lawyer in Oil City, agreed 
with them. Therefore Gifford had to be 
satisfied, but he was not contented. So 
he lit the fire under another pot and put 
the Kelly pasture on to boil. 


r: was a fortnight or so later that a tall, 
lanky man of thirty or thereabouts 
sought speech one forenoon with Mr. 
Purvear. His dress and manner pro- 
claimed him an untraveled native son. 

“T come in to make you a little business 
proposition,” he said. 

“T’m here to listen to ’em.” 

“My name’s Stickney—Tom Stickney. 
I been dressin’ tools for the Lone Star 
Company.” The Lone Star was the 
largest and most prosperous oil concern 
in the field, suspected, notwithstanding 
Texas statutes, of having connections 
with the greatest of all American octopi. 
Its first vice president and resident 
general manager was Andrew J. Baer, a 
man whose perpetual grouch exactly 
fitted his name. 

“Yes,” encouraged Purvear. 

“Got through last Saturday—had a 
run-in with my boss an’ told him where 
he could head in at,” said Stickney. 
“Happened to hear somethin’ a week or 
so ago that might be wuth money, if 
anybody had the dinero to take advantage 
of it. If I’ll show you how to make a 
thousand or so, do ped a split?” 
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POSTUM 


The Engineer 


—ever alert to trouble ahead— 
heeds the first danger signal. 


But how many of us run past 
danger targets in the form of head- 
aches, heart-flutter, biliousness, 
nervousness, or some other symp- 
tom of possible disaster and forget 
to look ahead. 


The cause of these and other 
obscure ills is often found to be the 
drug, caffeine, in coffee, which used 
regularly, sooner or later impairs 
the health of many of its users. 


Any coffee drinker who values 
health, steadynervesanda clear head, 
should quit coffee entirely and use 





Made of whole wheat, roasted with a bit of molasses, this famous 
pure food-drink has a pleasant, snappy flavour much like that of 
high-grade Java coffee, but contains no caffeine nor other harmful 


element. 


Postum comes in two forms: The original Postum Cereal must 
be well-boiled; Instant Postum needs no boiling—a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water makes the same delicious drink— 
instantly. The cost per cup is about the same for both forms. 


Wise health engineers know 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


a 
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or any other strenu- 
ous game—then 
rub-down with 
Absorbine, Jr., and 
prevent soreness or 
lameness. Used be- 
fore a game it con- 
ditions the muscles 
so that a faster, 
stronger game can 
be played—and 
without fatigue. 

For the muscle that has been 
strained, for the cut or laceration 
that runs a chance of infection, 
for the abrasion that pains and 
the limbs that are stiff and lame 
from over-exertion—use 


AbsorbineJ" 


PANTIE 


The first game, the first lap 
around the cinder track, the first 
of the season’s out-of-door sports 
does not claim its toll of sore limbs 
when the muscles are rubbed 
down with Absorbine, Jr. 

In addition to being an effi- 
cient liniment, Absorbine, Jr., is a 
positive germicide. When applied 
to cuts, bruises, sores and wounds, 
it kills the germs, makes the 
wound aseptic and promotes rapid 
healing. Acts promptly in allay- 
ing pain and reducing sprains and 
wrenches. 

Economical and convenient to 
use—only a few drops required 
at an application. Fragrant and 
refreshing. Absorbine, Jr., is 
made of pure herbs and contains 
no acids or minerals—safe to use 
anywhere. 


Used as a Rub-down 


after violent exercise it puts vim and 
energy into jaded muscles, limbers the 
joints and gives the body the glow of 
health. Make this soothing, invigorat- 
ing ahd antiseptic rub-down by adding 
one ounce Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of 
water or Witch Hazel. 


EAMONN eT TE 


G. C. Alexander says: “I have used Absorbine, 
Jr., and find it an excellent liniment for my 
pitching arm.” 

Tris Speaker says: “I find Absorbine, Jr., a 
«Breat liniment for sore muscles, strains, etc.” 
Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 at druggists, 

or postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be sent to your address upon 
receipt of roc instamps. Send for 
trial bottle or procure regular 
size from your druggist today. 


243 Temple St. 
Springfield, 





Play Ball ¥ 
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“What kind of a split?” 

“Fifty-fifty.” 

“How much money has to be put up 
and what part of it will you put in?” 

“It'll take about fourteen or fifteen 
thousand, I reckin, an’ I ain’t got a cent.” 

“You might tell me something more 
about it if you want to, although ? "ll tell 
you now it don’t sound good to me yet.” 

“Nothin’ doin’ on tellin’ you before we 
have an agreement,” dissented Mr. 
Stickney emphatically. “I don’t look 
that easy, do I?” 

“Then we won’t go into it any further. 
I don’t buy bargains sight unseen. And 
a fifty-fifty split, with me putting up all 
the capital, wouldn’t interest me, not if 
you had discovered how to make all the 
Texas Northers head out through New 
Mexico.” 

“What'll you give?” 

“Spin your yarn and if I go into it at 
all I'll give you ten per cent of the 
profits.” 

“Make it twenty-five.” 

“Twenty, and that’s the last word.” 

The lanky  tool-dresser _ hesitated. 
“You're on!” he decided. “You got the 
capital an’ I ain’t. It’s always the capi- 
talist that gets the best of the other 
fella in a deal. Well, listen! 

“T just happened to overhear a little 
talk one day out in the field between old 
Baer and Emerson, the super. The 
Lone Star is fixin’ to do some wildcattin’ 
out on the McKay county line, if they 
can get a likely piece of land. You know, 
I s’pose, they ain’t no leases to be had 
now at any price Baer would pay. He 
buys outright, cheap ’s he can, an’ wild- 
cats on his own land. He’s got his eye 
on a hundred acres right on the county 
line that’s called the Kelly pasture. I 
heard him say so.’ 

“Well, what’s the idea?” 

“You get the Kelly stuff an’ sell it to 
Baer at a little profit, an’ slip me mine for 
the tip.” 

“All right, Mr. Stickney.” Purvear 
rose. “I'll look into it. If I do anything 
you have my word that I'll pay you 
twenty per cent of the profits. { take it 
for granted we don’t want to put the 
agreement in writing.” 

“T’ll trust you. When might you do 
somethin’ about it? I’m loafin’, you 
know.” 

“Tl look into it right away.” 


FTER Stickney had gone, Mr. Pur- 

vear lost no time in getting over to 
the County Court House, where he was 
greeted by Mr. Hicks, whom he had met 
several times, although Ike had never 
again braved the frigidity of Miss Reilly 
at the office. 

“T want to find out something about a 
hundred-acre tract a few miles south of 
town known as the Kelly pasture,” said 
Purvear. 

Mr. Hicks had once filled a queen-high 
straight flush with five other players 
searching his features, and given them 
no sign. Therefore there was no danger 
that his face might show, in this instance, 
that he mentally saw the Gifford cookery 
begin to simmer. 

“Kelly? Kelly?” he said, frowning. 
“Why, that used to belong to old Miz 
Lawhorn, but seems to me she sold it 

| three or four months ago. I don’t handle 
| all the deeds myself, you know,” he ex- 
plained apologetically. “You wait a 


aa 


minute and I’ll see if I can find out abou 
ite: 

He went briskly off into an inner room 
and came back presently bearing a slp 
of memoranda. 

“Miz Lawhorn she sold that hundred 
acres the twenty-seventh of last October 
to R. Hayes Gifford,” said he, referring 
to the paper. 

“Hm!” mused Purvear. 

“Far’ s I know, he’s still got it. There 
ain’t been no transfer recorded since.” 

“About how much is it valued at—do 
you know?” 

“The consideration in the deed from 
Miz Lawhorn to Gifford is fifteen thow 
sand and I reckin that’s prob'ly right; when 
folks are tryin’ to keep prices secret they 
mostly make it ‘ten dollars an’ other value 
ble considerations’.’ 

“Can I see the copy of the deed” 
asked Purvear. 

“Shore. Come right in back of the rail.” 

Together they went into an adjacent 
room, where Mr. Hicks spread a massive 
record book on the table. Purvear care. 
fully read the deed in question. It wasa 
warranty deed in regular form, guaran- 
teeing “to warrant and forever defend, 
all and singular, the said premises.”’ There 
was no mortgage, no liens, no qualifica- 
tions as to title. 

“IT wonder if it would be too much 
trouble for you to show me the record of 
the deed back of that?” asked Purvear. 

“No trouble at all. That's one of the 
things the county pays us for.” 

It took some time to search the index 
and. a prodigious dusting of two old 
volumes to get the required documents. 

The less ancient of the record books, 
dated 1909, showed that the late Sam P. 
Lawhorn, dying, had left all his real and 
personal property to his beloved wife, 
Sarah. A book of the vintage of 1892 
showed that he had purchased the hun- 
dred acres in question from one Jeremiah 
Tullis, who on that occasion had also 
guaranteed “to warrant and _ forever 
defend, all and singular, the said prem- 
ises. 

Mr. Hicks bustled in and out while 
Purvear perused both these documents 
carefully. When he had finished and 
closed the record books, he addressed the 
clerk. 

“A clear title, sure enough,” 
marked. 

“Clear as warranty deeds can make it, 
I should say,” responded Mr. Hicks 
cheerfully as he returned the volumes to 
their shelves. 

“Er—thank you very much. Would 
you mind not mentioning to janyone that 
I was looking into this title?’ 

“Shore thing. I make it a rule never 
to tell a thing about réal estate unless 
I’m en -an’ then only what’s official 
an’ proper.” 

“What’s your fee for the trouble I’ve 
put you to?” 

“Four hundred dollars,” Ike grinned. 
‘Nothin’ er-tall, Mr. Purvear. You c’n 
buy me a drop o’ rye some evenin’ when 
I happen to meet up with you some- 
where.” 


R. PURVEAR went at once to Mr. 

. Gifford’s office, where he found the 

ex-Californian at leisure. He did not dis- 
semble. 

“You own a piece of land out here 

called the Kelly pasture,” he said. Mr. 


he re- 
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Cover USAIN by 
The BV.D. Company 


B.V.D.s And A River Breeze 
Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


OWEVER, even though you must “peg along” at 
work and live on hopes and wishes, easy-breezy 
B. V. D. helps take your mind off the heat and is first 
aid to keeping you comfortable from out-o’-bed to in-again. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear 

rem- ° . . . 
7 ‘? starts with the best possible fabrics (specially 
a. pe woven and tested), continues with the best 
s possible workmanship (carefully inspected and 
re-inspected), and ends with complete comfort 
(fullness of cut, balance of drape, correctness 
of fit, as well as durability in wash and wear). 


} MADE FOR 
If it hasn’t It isn’t 
This Red 5. VV: D. 
Woven Label Underwear 


{ BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 





B. V. D. Closed Crotch B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) and Knee Length Drawers, 
$1.00 and upward the Suit. 50c. and upward the Garment. 


TheB.V.D.Company, New York. 
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Home to 


Your Cool Porch 


No matter how hot the day, 
your porch will be cool and 

restful if it is protected 
from the sun by 


1916 Model 
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Reenforced 


orch Shades 


VUDOR Safety Wind Devices prevent 
Shades from flapping in the wind and 
take all wind pressure off the Shades, 
New VUDOR Cord Slides do away 
with galvanized or iron pulleys and 
make Shades roll up easily. We use 
VUDOR permanent oil stain, instead 
of the cheap, “change color”’ paint 
that is used.on imitations. 


Write for Booklet 


Learn how at little cost you can con- 
vert your porch into a shady, seclu- 
ded living room or a _ breezy, out-of- 
door age ge erm Except in a few 
cities, we only one single store. 
Write us for booklet and name of 
that store, and get genuine ‘‘last for 
years’’ Vudor Porch Shades. 


Aluminum Trade Mark exactly like this is 
attached to top and bottom moulding. It 
saves you from imitations and counterfeits, 





9 M7 y4,PORCH SHADES wor? 
N. 5.1904. oTHERS © 
HOUGH , SHADE CORPORATION < 


257 MILL STREET. JANESVILGE, wis.{) 








ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or mew shoes feel easy 
Over. 100,000 packages are being 
used by the German and Allied 
troops at the front. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes. the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKACE 
sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





“Oh! What 
Rest and 
Comfort” 


\ 
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Gifford fumbled for a match and lit his 
pipe to conceal his emotion as he admitted 
that he did. 

“Ts it for sale?” 

“Seeing as I ain’t got any wife or chil- 
dren, everything I’ve got in the world is 
for sale.” 

“How much?” 

“Eighteen thousand dollars, cash.” 

“Too much money.” 

“No, it ain’t. I paid fifteen thousand 
for that piece, and | bought it purely for 
speculation. Oh, I might shade that a 
little—say seventeen and a half.” 

Mr. Purvear considered how best to 
play safe. 

“T might be able to give sixteen for it,” 
he hazarded. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Got a friend of mine back East that 
has written me to look out for an invest- 
ment in this country,” replied Purvear 
promptly. “He hasn’t got but seventeen 
thousand to put in. I have to make my 
profit.” 

Gifford took his turn to cogitate. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “I’ve 
got $15,000 tied up in that lot—paid cash 
because I can’t stand this Texas eight 
per cent interest. And taxes and all are 
going on. You give me $16,500 and I'll 
hand you the deed. That’s $500 profit for 
you and $1500 for me.” 

“Not enough for me,” declared Pur- 
vear. “You see I’m a Yankee,” he 
smiled. 

Gifford also smiled, broadly. “You 
know why we Westerners don’t like you 
fellas from New York and Boston?” he 
asked. “I'll tell you. You not only 
furnish us capital to develop our enter- 
prises, but, by Judas! you charge us 
interest for it. Blood suckers! lo 
devils!” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Purvear. “Make 
me your best proposition.” 

“Tl tell you. fae me $16,250 and take 
it. That gives you $750.” 

“YT have to telegraph my principal. 
Will you give me a firm offer in writing 
at that figure, good for forty-eight hours?” 

Gifford’s reply was to take pen in hand 
and write: 

“For $1 in hand received I hereby sell 
and convey to S. C. Purvear an option 
for two days from date on the one hundred 
acres of land now owned by me and known 
as the Kelly pasture, at $16,250 cash, and 
agree, on payment of $16,250 by said 
Purvear within that time, to deliver to 
him a warranty deed to said property. 
R. Hayes Gifford.” 

“There!” he said. “A lawyer would 
have taken a lot more words to say it in, 
but I reckon he couldn’t make it more 
binding, and he would have charged us 
five dollars. The less words in an agree- 
ment, the more likely you are to know 
what it really means.” 

Purvear read the slip slowly, put it in 
his pocket and laid a silver dollar on the 
desk. “T’ll let you hear from me as soon 
as I can get word from up East,” he said. 

At his office he put in a telephone call 
for Mr. Baer, whose secretary informed 
him that his employer had been called 
out of town but was expected back in the 
early afternoon of the next day. No, he 
was afraid a personal interview before 
next: week would be impossible, but he 
would arrange’ for a brief telephone con- 
versation at four p. m. tomorrow. if this 
would do. “Mr. Purvear perforce agreed. 


—. 


gr phone bell rang promptly at foy 
the next day and the polite secretary 
said Mr. Baer was ready to talk. 
brusk “Hello!” followed immediately, 

“This is S. C. Purvear, Woodmen 
Building. Would you be interested in; 

roposition to buy the hundred-acp 

elly pasture, south of town?” 

“Do you own it now?” 

“T have an option on it.” 

“T won’t buy any options. Clear titk 
and fee simple deed or nothing.” 

“T can give you that.” 

“All right. Tes much?” 

‘A hundred and eighty dollars an acre.” 

“Give you a hundred and sixty-five.” 

“Why, Mr. Baer, I could hardly-~” 

“One seventy. Talk quick! That’s my 
best figure—and you’ve got to give mej 
good title.” 

“Will you give me that in writing?” 

“Tl send a letter over to your offic 
right away. Woodmen’s Building, you 
said. Fee simple deed and good titk, 
Cash and no fooling. Get me?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Baer. [’ll—” 

“5 e!’? 


A half hour later a clerk from the !.one 
Star offices handed Mr. Purvear this 
writing: 

“At any time within one month from 
date I agree to pay to whoever is law. 
fully entitled to convey said land $17,00 
cash for the 100 acres known as the Kelly 
pasture located in Zimmer and McKay 
counties, transfer to be in due legal form, 
with good and satisfactory title and fee 
simple deed. The Lone Star Company, 
By A. J. Baer, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr.” 

Mr. Purvear, with this document, felt 
entirely secure against laps and slams. 
On the following morning at_ eleven 
o'clock he handed Mr. Gifford his check 
for $16,250 and received in return a 
warranty deed, which he at once filed at 
the Court House. By night he had exe. 
cuted his own deed, conveying the pro 
erty to the Lone Star Company, and call 
the next day, having made the necessary 
appointment, he presented himself at the 
office of the big corporation and_ was 
ushered into the presence of Mr. Baer, 
who growled unamiably. 

“There’s your deed to the Kelly land, 
Mr. Baer,” said Purvear. 

The big man glanced over the docvu- 
ment and laid it on his desk. “‘All right 
apparently, as far as it goes,” he said. 
“Tl have our attorney look at it. 
Where’s the abstract?” 

“The abstract?” 

“Abstract — abstract — abstract!” 
snarled Baer. “Where’s the abstract of 
title? Haven’t you got one?” 

“Why—no. I don’t think I exactly 
understand.” 

Mr. Baer pushed the deed toward Pur- 
vear impatiently. “I told you over the 
telephone,” he snapped, “that I had to 
have a good title or nothing, just the 
same as I told this fellow Gifford when he 
tried to sell the same land to me three 
months ago. What’s the matter? Can’t 
you get one?” 

“T haven’t tried. I didn’t—” 

“Well, when you get it, and it shows a 
clear title, come to me and get your 
money. Grrrh! Morning, Mr. Purvear.” 

Judge Hollister explained the matter to 
Purvear a half-hour lo, at a cost of ten 
dollars. 

“Titles. up in your country,” he said, 
“are simple matters; land records have 
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WISE WOMEN BUY MENNEN’S TALCUM 
POWDERS BY THE HALF-DOZEN 


Efficient housewives now buy Mennen’s 
by the box of half a dozen cans, thus an- 
ticipating mood and need. Wise women 
know that Mennen’s Taleum Powders 


wipe out innumerable petty irritations, 


and illumine every-day life by bringing 
comforts and conveniences into the home. 


An inexpensive powder that gives a re- 
freshing, soothing massage to the invalid; 
relieves sore, tired feet; soothes sunburn, 
prevents chafing, and is vital to the care 
of the baby, is as necessary in the home 
as running water. ; 


These and other remarkable uses, one 
hundred and one of which have been com- 
piled for ready reference and put into the 
new Mennen handbook entitled ““Taleum 
Powder in the Home, Nursery and Sick- 
room,” which is yours for the asking, have 
given impetus to the practice of purchas- 
ing Mennen’s Taleum Powders by the box 
instead of by the can. 


The Mennekins, now on exhibition at 
drug stores everywhere, are the sign and 
symbol of the sensible, practical vogue. A 
special assortment of six Mennen Tal- 
cums has been packed—each can in a 
carton—and all six in a large carton, 


which form blocks and picture puzzles. 
The Merry Mennekins appear on these 
blocks. These blithe little fellows are 
brothers to the famous Mennen Baby, 
which is known and loved all over the 
planet. They make rollicking playmates 
for the children. Ask your druggist for 
the Mennekin set. Or we will send a set to 
you direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


Every time you see the Mennekins in 
the store-window or the home, they will 
remind you of the advantage of buying 
Mennen’s Talecum Powders in lots of six 
assorted cans at a time—one for every 
need and mood and purpose—enough to 
satisfy the tastes and requirements of 
each member of the household. 


Mennen’s Taleums—all with the origi- 
nal borated formula that has never been 
bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need: Borated, Violet and Un- 
scented ; Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental 
perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Tal- 
cum for Men, a boon after shaving, with a 
neutral color that leaves the face free 
from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of each brand 
desired, except unscented. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we 
can supply five Mennekins for 20 cents 
in stamps or coin. Can be used in border, 
or cut-out. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
2117 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Cleans 


O-Cedar Polish 
does more than 
give your furni- 
ture a high lustre. 


O-CGdar 


“cleans as it pol- 
ishes”and removes 
dust and grime. 


Polishes 


The lustre O -Cedar 
Polish gives is hard, dry 
and lasting. 


O-Cker, 


is sold and guaranteed 
by all good dealers 
everywhere. 25c¢ to 
$3.00 sizes. 


Channell Chemical Co. 
Chicago - Toronto = London 








Happier Babies! § Happier Mothers! 


when 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


is This perfect toilet powder for all uses needs 
oly 2 trial to ingure its constant use by all members 


used. 


of the family. Send today for the trial package. You 
will be delighted with its fragrance, smoothness and 
coolness. our dealer will supply you thereafter. 
see ten, Fic Baris nh recat ora 
me a re 
Jap Rose Soap Jap Cold Gream and Jap Rose Tollet Water. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., 481 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 
Makers of toilet preparations since 1839 














Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


PATENT INVISIBLE 


HOOK mp EVES 
never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy ardtrim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You'll never use any other after you 
know them, They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 


PEET BROS.., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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been kept up there for more than two cen- 
turies. Down here it is a little different. 
Texas, you know, has been under six 
flags. Most of the titles hereabout go 
back to old Spanish grants, when the 
state was a part of Mexico. Records 
haven’t always been complete. There- 
fore it is a common requirement—in fact, 
I tiiay say it is the usual requirement— 
to insist upon an abstract of title going 
back to the original grant, to prove that 
there is no flaw in the conveyance.” 

“But I have a warranty deed. And so 
had the man who sold the land to me.” 

“Naturally. Most Texas deeds are 
warranty deeds. But this agreement you 
have with Mr. Baer calls for a ‘good and 
satisfactory title,’ and the courts of 
Texas would certainly uphold him in 
declining to accept any deed unaccom- 
panied by an abstract.’ 

“Can’t I hold Gifford for it?” 

“No. He warranted to defend the 
title, but nobody is contesting it. You 
accepted the deed from him without an 
abstract. It now becomes your place 
to secure one.” 

“How do I get it—and what does it 


“There are two abstract companies in 
town which make a business of tracing 
titles; both are reliable. As to the charge, 
it is customarily a dollar a typewritten 
page, close spacing.” 


TRAIGHTWAY Mr. Purvear called 

upon the Foster Abstract Company 
and left with themacopy of hisdeed. Two 
weeks later he received from that concern 
a bulky document, the sheets stapled to- 
gether. There were 116 pages and, as 
Judge Hollister had said, a bill was en- 
closed for $116. The first page began 


thus: 


“Translated copy of grant. State of 
Coahuila and Tejas. August tenth, 1835. 
To Juan Navarro,, Commissioner: James 
Kelly, a native of Ireland, a single man and 
a Christian, bearing good character, hav- 
ing emigrated from his native land at his 
own expense with the intention of settling 
permanently in this country, has selected 
the third of a league of land which the law 
grants to settlers of this class, and respect- 
fully prays you to put him in such posses- 
sion, situate as follows:” 


Purvear skimmed the pages. Many 
persons had owned the land since 1835, it 
appeared, and most of them, at one time 
or another, had mortgaged it. There 
were deeds and mortgages and vendors’ 
lien notes and discharges of mortgages 
and copies of wills and reports of execu- 
tors and administrators. Much of the 
matter was duplicated, because the records 
of late years had been filed in both 
counties. He came to the last page: 
“This certifies that the foregoing one 
hundred and sixteen pages contain a 
true copy—”’ Then he opened the ac- 
companying letter. 

“Dear Sir,” it said. “We hand you 
herewith abstract as ordered of Kelly 
grant, so-called. We regret that we are 
unable to guarantee title hereunder. 
You will note that in September, 1872, 
the then owner, William Byrnes, dis- 
charged a mortgage to the heirs of Ellen 
Leduc, and that one of the heirs, one Jean 
B. Leduc, who appears from prior docu- 
ments to have resided in St. Louis, failed 
to sign the release. This constitutes a 
flaw in the title which, in our opinion, 


would need to be corrected. Yours Very 
Truly.” 

What Mr. Purvear said is immaterial; 
what he dia was to call immediately upon 
Judge Hollister. That gentleman care. 
fully read the letter and that portion of 
the abstract referred to. 

“They’re right,” he said, laying the 
papers aside. “What you’ve got to dois 
to clear that point.” 

os 


“First it will be necessary to try to 
find Jean B. Leduc or the heirs of Jean 
B. Leduc. That would be done by adver- 
tising in St. Louis. Of course if you find 
him and get his release, that would end it, 
But forty-three years is quite a time; 
probably you can’t. Then you bring a 
suit in the Texas courts against Jean 
Leduc or his unknown heirs and serve 
them by advertisement, convincing the 
court, of course, that you have used due 
diligence in searching for them otherwise 
without success. This is termed a suit to 
remove cloud from title. I have no doubt 
you would win it without much difficulty. 
No one is likely to oppose it.” 

“And the cost?” 

“Why—with legal advertising, papers, 
court and attorneys’ fees, I should say a 
thousand dollars ought to cover it.” 

Mr. Purvear thought deeply. “Not 
much chance of ever selling the land 
without I do this?” 

“Not unless you could find someone 
who wanted it and who didn’t know 
Texas customs.” 

“Some sucker, eh? Like me.” 

The attorney laughed politely. “A 
stranger isn’t expected to know the ways 
of a new country.” 

“A wise man,” remarked Mr. Purvear 
with conviction, “learns something every 
day, and even fools pick up a little infor- 
mation every week or two. I'll let you 
know in a day or two what I decide.” 

Outside he ran into Ike Hicks, hustling 
cheerfully downtown. 

“Say, Neighbor Hicks!’ he called. 
“T’ve found out thata title in this country, 
to be good, has to have an abstract alon 
with it. Didn’t you tell me, that Soya 
was looking over those Kelly pasture 
records, that Gifford’s title was good?” 

“Why, no. Not’s I remember. I said, 
seems to me, that the title was as clear as 
warranty deeds could make it. I didn’t 
s’pose you was fixin’ to try to sell the land 
without an abstract. Nobody ain’t ever 
ought to do that.” 

“But I—to tell you the truth, Mr 
Hicks, I hadn’t ever even heard that 
there was such a thing as an abstract.” 

“Well, now, that’s shore too bad,”) 
said Mr. Hicks regretfully. “Of course 
I'd of told you if I’d thought fer a minuté 

ou didn’t know, but I s’posed you did, 
havin’ real estate experience an’ comin’ 
from Bawston that-a-way.” 


PLAN had been made at the break- 

fast table, that day, whereby Solo 
was to join his sister at half-past six 
o'clock and partake of a supper the 
Daughters of Rebekah were giving in th 
banquet hall of the Odd Fellows’ Block. 
But the day’s accumulation of routine 
due to his concentration on the abstract 
matter, made him decide to remain at the’ 
office until he had cleared his desk. Over 
the telephone Julia told him not to worry: 
about her; she would go to the doings and 
some friend or other would cndoubendla 
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Step into this picture 


—wherever you are, the same 
content and the same refresh- 
ment are yours for the asking 
in a cool, delicious glass of 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet-—“*The Romance of Coea-Cola.’’ 
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MAPLEINE 


is deliciously novel 


and reveals a quality, a palatableness which 
will tempt you to always keep Mapleine on 
your shelf, The palate finds in Mapleine a 
long-felt want—a really good flavoring which 
“repeats” in your desire to try it again. 


JUST PHONE YOUR GROCER 


and let Mapleine prove itself as the most use- 
ful flavoring you have in your pantry. Makes 
fine syrup with that real “‘maple-y"’ tang, used 
with water and cane sugar; makes fine “maple- 
y’”’ fudge; a distinctive flavor forcake,icings,etc. 


















Has many more uses than other flavorings. 


GROCERS SELL MAPLEINE 
l-oz. bottle 20c. 2-oz. 35c. 


















Write us for 
THE NEW MAPLEINE 
COOK BOOK 
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eo 
of Dessert Recipes and 
Directions. Worth 25 
cents. Send 4 cents for 
mailing. 
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CRESCENT MFG.CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Send 
Flowers 
Anywhere 
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Delivery Association you can send 
flowers to your friends and rela- 
tives almost anywhere in the world. 


[Betray 4 the Florists’ Telegraph 


Every Association member has guaran- 
teed that he will carry out your order 
to the best of his ability and a credit 
to his establishment. Furthermore, 
you will get full value of your money. 


gud ee Rae Aibert Pochelon, Secretary 
‘ar - awa 
ill be to receive FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH 
flowers from you DELIVERY 
— w : h y ° . 3 ASSOCIATION 
car ° 

ee 151 Bates Street 


Write for particulars. DETROIT 
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see that she arrived home safely. So he 
worked all the evening. At nine o’clock 
he slammed down his rolltop, switched 


out the lights and walked home. 


on their galleries 


Gifford. 


fellow, at Fort Phoenix.” 


Mr. Purvear shook Mr. Gifford’s hand 
cordially and his ordinarily slow smile 
“By golly!” 
he said, “I’m mighty glad to know it. 
We’ve been dickering quite a lot, by an’ 
large, and it sure is a relief to my mind to 


leaped into the high gear. 


know you’re really a Yankee.” 


“You've certainly got a nice homelike 
“Looks 
etty fine, living like I do at the Central. 
ain’t got any more home than a 


place here,” remarked Gifford. 
r 
Me, 


rabbit.” 


They went into the house and Julia ran 
Between records Pur- 


the phonograph. 


It had been one of those summerish 
winter days that South Texas often sees 
in February, and people were sitting out 
in the moonlight. 
There were two figures on the Purvear 
piazza, Sister Julia and—he was astonished 
to observe as he came up the walk—Mr. 


“Mr. Gifford was at the supper,” ex- 
claimed Julia, “and walked out home 
with me. And what do you think? His 
grandfather came from New Bedford. 
Went out to California in forty-nine. 
Says the old gentleman used to tell how 
he went to picnics, when he was a young 
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vear said, “I got my abstract today 
that Kelly land.” 
“That so? Who from?” A qu 
“Foster Abstract Company.” pwn. tt 
“Good concern. That’s where | drink 
mine. Hundred an’ sixteen dollars” gpa" 
































After the next record Purvear gpg e 
again. “Had a letter this afternoon fy om 
Tweed. They’ve given me the superyis, “a f 






of the courthouse construction.” 
*T’m in on that.” 
“Sure. And say, Gifford, what’s¢ 
matter, long as we've got that to do 
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an equal share in the profits?” e eye 
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it over with you first thing in the morniggmoat, an 
And say, old man!” ready 
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“Tl bet I know a fella we coulds 
that Kelly pasture to—and that thou 
shares of Jim Hickey, too—if we both 
our minds on it. He just came into t 





from Chicago, last Saturday, and he’sgu™S OF 
all kinds of money and is wiser than ponth.”” 
treeful of owls. Don’t want anybody Grin: 
tell him anything.” am 


“That’s the kind! What’s his name 


‘ohen—first name’s Aaron.” llowed 
“Coh first 
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Over the Border 


(Continued from pagé 20) 


With the report the beast plunged for- 
ward, head and neck doubled under, 
throwing his rider’ out in the clear. 
Though badly shaken, the old man was 
up the next instant, and as he ran for 
cover his sudden change of expression 
from anger to flustered surprise drew 
from Bull a grin. 

“Teach you not to get so fresh.” 

At the crack of the rifle the others had 


also darted for cover, and as their guns 


began to spit and flash from the chaparral 
along the hillside, Bull laughed outright. 
“Not a rifle among ’em. Easy going! 


| Hasta luego, sehores! Some other time!” 


One or two bolder spirits emerged from 
the chaparral as Bull rode out in the open. 
But they scuttled back like rabbits as he 
swung in the saddle with leveled rifle. 
Though they followed till the boundary 
pillar stood out, two hours later, a shining 


| silver shaft under the brilliant moon, 
| they preserved always a safe distance, and 


Bull denied Sliver’s suggestion to “‘chuck 
a volley” into the dim mass. 

“Kain’t you leave your Uncle Samuel 
sleep? He ain’t a-going to be moved off 
his ‘watchful waiting’ by the loss of no 
horse, but if we go to killing his folks, he’s 
sure going to take time to catch our goat 
b’twixt revolutions.” 

“Tomorrow. morning,” Jake com- 
mented, grinning, “the morning papers 
will be running scareheads an inch high 
about the ‘Latest Border Outrage!’ 
Meanwhile we'll be jogging home—” 

“without the horses,’ Bull drily 
finished. 


‘An’ Rosa, back at the roost,” Sliver 
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added, “howling for coffee an’ flour 
grease.” 
Which reminded Jake of their form 


argument: “I told you we orter| 




































bought more whisky. Nothing left b@py tribe 
to ride back to Las Bocas an’ hit Dq@fcourse, 
Miguel for credit.” vate p 
mary cl 
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EVEN A RUSTLER HAS HIS TROUBLE shoul 
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Mexican town. Southward, the g 
cities of Mexico and Guadalajara test 
with their stately cathedrals, ornate p 
lic buildings, theaters, parks and plaa 
the flowering patios of lovely and lu 
ious homes, first to the richness of 
central Mexican plateau; secondl 
the fact that in normal times al 
wealth of the republic drains to the 
Oppositely, the northern towns 1 
their squalid adobe streets, overrun 
a plague of dirty children, dogs, vultu 


pigs; desiccated by fierce heat or swe th whi 
ing in hot torrential rains; these in tould ha 
place and turn are eminently characivorite sc 
istic of the arid desert. Save that it@ “Enter, 
a little smaller, a little dirtier, perh@tough tl 
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a little richer in the variety of its stend 
ou have 


Las Bocas might serve as the type of 
‘the Mexican frontier towns. But whi 
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smelled it from afar. But usage bra Courtesy) 
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what's that, the two leaped up and fled toward 
t to do tiihe town. 

ar partn@™ Grinning at their fright, Bull and Sliver 
> with yolould have ridden on, but Jake, who 


ver missed a trick, reined in his beast 
nd began to examine the laundry with 
e eye of a connoisseur. Though the 
mainder of her be clad in rags, the 
umblest peona will have her lace petti- 
pat, and the dozen or so pieces that were 
eady spread out to dry on the neigh- 
oring bushes were really very fine. 
“D’you allow to turn lady’s maid?” 
iver spoke as Jake began to stuff the 
ngerie into his saddle-bags. 
"Not till Rosa’s had the refusal of it. 
is orter keep her satisfied for at least a 
honth. P 
Grinning, the pair of rascals spurred 
eir jaded beasts and overtook Bull as 
entered a narrow gut of a street that 
pllowed the meanderings of the original 
_ to the jefe’s house, a plastered 
dobe, !imewashed in purple and gold, 
— at faced the inevitable military bar- 
ack across a sorry attempt at a in 
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F the small traders and artisans who 
B constituted the bulk of the population 
ad been addicted to such flights of 
agination, they might have pictured 
¢ jefatura’s yawning gates as a huge 


flour llet through which, in normal times, 

ei substance drained in taxes, fines 

ir formgnd imposts to Mexico City, the nation’s 

orter kqgomach, there to be consumed by a hun- 

left b tribe of official hookworms. Now, 

hit D@ifcourse, it was being deflected into the 

fivate pocket of the dominant revolu- 

mary chieftain. Lacking the imdgina- 

m, they cursed beneath their breath 

nd waited patiently till the next revolu- 

OUBLEn should bring a new tyrant to avenge 
ying injfem on the present oppressor. 

e sight The latest incumbent was at lunch 

der the pepper tree in the patio when 

flects Me Three dismounted at the gates. Fat 

than @d sleek and brown, his generally gross 


rhe grppearance was accentuated by pouched 
ra testgeady eyes, waxed mustache, unhealthy 
nate pigupted skin. As he sat there, shoveling in 


d_ plammjoles and chile, even a peon’s slack imag- 
nd lusmings could have easily established a re- 
ss_ of tmblance—if not between him and a hook- 
ondly rm, at least, to some greedy parasite. 
s all @te irritability, blind individualism, 
to thaensive conceit, treachery, too common 


ms wep Mexicans, lay hidden under the usual 
neer of Spanish courtesy. The em- 
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vultugraces, back-pattings, effusive greetings 
- sweltith which he welcomed the Three 
» in tould have graced the reception of a 
hara Vorite son. 

at it@ Enter, amigos!” His welcome buzzed 
perh@rough the patio. “Sit down and eat. 
stencmterward we shall look over the horses. 
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ou have bestowed them—where?! 
But when he learned of their failure, 
he Tie scorpion showed through the glaze 
e big courtesy like a fly in amber. “Caram~ 

If #-r-r-aa, senores!”’ His head wagged 
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Aren’ t you about ready to stop 
“cigarette-shopping’’? 
















You've tried out more 
different brands of ciga- 
rettes than you can 
remember. It’s discour- 
aging. And expensive. 


Naturally, you’d stop 
this “shopping” around 
—quick—if you could 
find a cigarette that 
never grew tiresome. 


Fatima is such a ciga- 
rette. 


Men don’t simply get 
Fatimas—they adopt 
them. 


Because they find that 
Fatimas never grow 


FATIMA was the Only Cigarette 
Awarded the Grand Prize, the 
highest award given to any ciga- 
rette at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 






tiresome. Fatimas are 
a SENSIBLE cigarette 
inasmuch as they are 
always cool and comfort- 
able to the throat and 
tongue. And they allow 
you to smoke as you 
like to smoke— 

without leaving a trace 
of “mean” feeling after- 
ward. 


Is it any wonder men 
adopt Fatimas and 
STICK to Fatimas for 
their steady smoke? 


Surely—you should at 
least TRY Fatimas. 
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Smiles Mean Comfort 
Frowns Mean Corns 


Dainty footwear develops corns. 
One hardly can avoid them. 

But what you can dois to end them 
before they pain you twice. Apply a 
Blue-jay plaster. Wear what you will 
then, and the corn won’t hurt. In 48 
hours it will disappear for good. 

Painful corns are needless since 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 


Blue =jay Corns 


Blue-jay was invented. Stop paring 
them. Stop using ancient treatments. 
Use the gentle, modern, scientific 
Blue-jay. Millions of people keep 
free from corns in that way. Your 
own friends and neighbors do it. Don’t 
let corns spoil your happiest hours 
when a little Blue-jay ends them. 
Ends Also Blue-jay 

Bunion Plasters 


BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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in a nasty way. “I had counted on 4 
horses—to save you alive. On my da 
lies a requisition from your gringo bord, 

olice, demanding your bodies. M aldity 

he spite that scintillated in his beads, 
eyes gave his words sinister significang 
“One would dislike to do it—if ’twe 
only through hate of your governmey 
But one has to account to his chief 
Already they have inquired for you, an 
always I made answer, “These are gq 
hombres, useful to our cause.’ But dee 
count more than words. Horses for the 
artilleria would have proved your wort 
But now—” a second nasty wag told thy 
their failure left them as other gringos,. 
be despised, hated, persecuted. Hayy 
given the impression time to sink in, } 


suggested, “But there must be other 


You will try again?” 
“No use.” Bull’s gloom emphasiz 


' the denial. ‘“This is. the second time in 


month that we’ve been.chased across 
border. _They’re looking for us a!l aloy 


: the line.” 


“Si? Then must you go elsewher 


Pausing, he looked 


central Chihuahua there are map 
horse ranchos, gringo ranchos with fing 


i blooded stock.” 


Re —”” 

The jefe’s shrug anticipated the ob 
“Si, si! ’tis Mexico. That i 
what I have always told my chief 
‘These hombres bother only the gring 
pigs.” With a covert grin at the saif 
insult, he continued, “But a grinzo isi 
gringo whether here or in your United 
States. If they be despoiled, we shall n 
shed many tears. There will be a com 
plaint, of course, to and from your gow 
ernment, and much writing between de 
partments. In the meantime we have 
the horses. So—” 

“But that’s Valles country, isn’t it” 
Jake put in. “He’s a bad hombre to fod 
with!” 

The jefe turned on him his evil grin 
“What if the gringo ranchers had caught 
you last night? Hanging, amigo, is1 
dog’s death. I would prefer the fusillade 
of Valles’ men.” 

“What if he kicks to your peopl! 
Puts in a claim for our heads? You'r 
working together, ain’t you?” 


‘€or again the jefe looked around, 
“Listen, amigos! Between friends 
one may show thetruth. Already there: 
a cloud, a little cloud no bigger than 2 
child’s hand arisen between us and Valles 
If the horses are taken from a gringo 
rancho in Valles’ country, my chiefs ¥ 
be the better pleased. What they have 
Valles cannot get in the days when th¢ 
cloud grows big and black and bursts.” 
Sliver, who understood more Spanist 


| than he could speak, here nudged Bu 


“Ask him if he’ll grubstake the deal.” 
“Ask nothing!” Bull’s hot eyes shot 
brown fire. ‘You heard him rubbing 
into us, didn’t you? If it wasn’t that 4 
need him I’d wring the little brown a 
der’s neck right now.” He went on 
suavely, in Spanish, “My amigo que 
tions me of the price. It will be the samf 
—fifty pesos apiece, senior?” Nodding 
the jeft wean impatiently back at hi 
lunch. He appeared to have forgottet 
his invitation. Pleading an engagemen 
he bowed them out through the gate 
then returned to this gorging whil 
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hungrier and even still thirstier, the 
Three rode down the street. 

Usually they were not averse to an 
exchange of glances, or a flirtation—if 
the hombre was not in sight—with the 
brown girls who watched them from their 
doorways. But now their glances sought 
only the cantinas, whose open bars dis- 
played a tempting array of bottles. 
While they looked their progress grew 
constantly slower, finally seoghed in 
front of one whose owner was taking his 
siesta stretched -out on the bar. 

Jake looked from the sleeper to his 
companions, then at the pottles of 
anisette and tequila on the rough wooden 
shelves. “If he was drunk it ’ud be easy 
-” As the Mexican disposed of the 
doubt, just then, by opening one ex- 
cessively sober eye, Jake desperately 
concluded, “Say, kain’t we raise the price 
among us?” 

Bull tapped his empty pockets. 

Sliver mourned, “All I’ve got is a Con- 
federate five some one slipped me during 
my last toot in El Paso. I’ve carried it 
sence for a lucky piece.” 

“An’ lucky it is!” Jake extended an 
eager hand. “After this revolutionary 
currency that’s-run off by the million on 
, mewspaper press, these greasers are 
crazy for gringo bills. What if it has got 
Jeff Davis’ picter on it? This fellow don’t 
know him from Abe Lincoln. All gringo 
bills look alike to him. He’ll never know 


the diff.” 
EITHER did he. The note, when | 


thrown with elaborate carelessness on | 
the bar, brought in exchange at current | 
ratios thirty-two pesos and some centavos 
along with three stiff copas. Deceived by | 
the size of the roll, the Three now proceeded 
to order from the tienda behind the bar, 
coffee, sugar, maize, the grease of Rosa’s 
desire and other necessaries. With half 
a dozen bottles of tequila, it made a 
goodly pile on the counter, but the offer | 
of the roll brought a second lesson in | 
finance, to wit, that cheap money buys | 
few goods. After segregating the tequila | 
from the groceries, the merchant ex- 
plained with a bow and shrug that the 
thirty-two dollars and some centavos | 
aforesaid represented the value of either. | 

From the groceries, the glances of the 
Three passed to the tequila; then, with 
one accord, their hands went out and | 
closed each on the neck of a bottle. They 
were already outside when, looking back, | 
Sliver happened to catch the merchant’s 
eye. 

He grinned answering Sliver’s wink. 
“Si, senores! this time you shall drink 
with me.” 

That which followed was quite acci- 
dental. While the Mexican was setting | 
out three glasses, Jake drew a pack of 
cards from his pocket and began to throw 
two kings and an ace in the “three-card- | 
trick.” So deftly he did it, that Sliver, 
who was really trying to pick the ace, 
failed half a dozen times in succession. 
Their backs being turned, only Bull | 
noticed the Mexican’s interest in the per- 
formance. Fascinated, he watched the 
flying cards. 

“Looks easy, don’t it?” Bull suggested. 
“Here, Sliver, give this hombre a chance.” 

Of course he succeeded and, being 
Mexican, his conceit prodded him on to | 
try again. He could do it! He’d bet his | 
sombrero, his horse, his store, that he 

















































The Thine Worth While. 


For thirty-five years the simplifying and perfecting of 
photography has been the big aim, the thing considered 
most worth while in the Kodak factories. And each success 
has made further successes possible, has broadened the 
foundation and given more in experience and in facilities, 
with which to work. 

Along with the experience that comes to every efficient 
organization of long standing the Kodak organization has 
also the advantages of its Research Laboratory. And this 
laboratory is not merely a building of brick and mortar to 
house the instruments of precision. It is a miniature factory 
where actual manufacturing on a small scale, supplements, 
in a practical way, the work of the experimenter. Its staff 
is composed of scientists who have specialized along photo- 
graphic lines. Its work is basic, far reaching. It has already 
done much for, and in the future will do more for a scientific 
knowledge of photography. 

The practical application of scientific knowledge, an 
organization in which honest workmanship has become a 
habit, a manufacturing plant that provides in a big way for 
accuracy and efficiency, this is the force that, under intelligent 
and masterful superintendence, has wrought the marked 
superiority in Kodak Products. 


Lf it iswt an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocueEsTEr, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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could do it every time! The Three being 
possess:d of no other stake, he finally 
wagered the pile of goods, which still 
stood on the counter, against their bottles 
of tequila—and lost! In the course of 
the next half hour, being judiciously led 
on by occasional winnings, there were 
added to the groceries six other bottles, 
the original thirty-two pesos and some 
centavos, a bolt of lace and linen for 
Rosa; but for a large, greasy and infu- 
riated brown woman who charged them 
suddenly from the rear of the store, he 
would undoubtedly have lost his all. 
Further acquisitions being balked by her 
unreasonable interference with the course 
of nature as applied to fools, the Three 
packed their winnings in the saddle-bags 
and rode on their way. 


S a rule a certain fairness is inheren: 

in the eternally masculine. Even « 
Mexican expects to pay his losings and, 
of his own impulse, the comerciante would 
probably have let things go with a shrug. 
But not so his woman! The eternally 
feminine is ever a poor loser—perhaps 
because she has usually no hand in the 
game—and as the Three rode off she let 
loose an outcry that brought a gendarme 
running from around the corner. 

“Tt is that honest Mexicans are robbed 
by gringo thieves while thou art lost in a 
siesta!” she assailed him. ‘After them, 
Lazy-one, and recover our goods!” 

By her violence she might have lost 
her case. With an answer that was quite 
ungentlemanly, the gendarme had 
already turned to go, when the two girls 
whom Jake had robbed of their lingerie 
came tearing up the street and added 
their outcries to the woman’s clamor. 
And now the Three were surely out of 
luck. It chanced that for a week past 
this very gendarme had been making 
sheep’s eyes at the larger of the two 
girls, and now the saints had sent this 
chance for him to gain her favor. 

“They stole thy—’” Delicacy gave 
him pause; then, his natural indignation 
increased by the nature of the robbery, 
he hotfooted it up the street and overtook 
the Three. 


RDINARILY, the arrest would have 

been accomplished with lofty Span- 
ish punctilio, but in his heat the gendarme 
allowed his zeal to exceed his discretion, 
and thereby invited disaster. For as he 
seized Bull’s bridle, the rustler reached 
over, spread his huge hand flat over the 
man’s angry face, and sent him toppling 
backward into the kennel. He was up, 
the next second, long gun in hand. But 
in that second Jake’s bleak eyes squinted 
along his gun, Sliver had him covered, 
Bull’s rifle was aimed from the hip. 

To give the Mexican policeman his 
due, he does not easily give up. If one 
man cannot bring in a prisoner, ten may. 
If they fail, perhaps a company can—or 
a regiment. The man’s shrill whistle 
was really far more dangerous than his 
absurd long gun. Instantly it was taken 
up on the next street and the next; went 
echoing through the town till it finally 
brought from the carce/ a squad on the 
run. 

By that time the Three had backed up 
against a wall and stood with rifles 
leveled across the backs of their beasts. 
Every particle of human kindness, humor, 
that had showed in their dealings with 
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each other, was gone. Jake’s long teeth 
were bared in a wolf grin. Sliver’s reck- 
less face had frozen in stone. Bull’s head 
and huge shoulders rose above his beast; 
his face, dark, imperturbable, fierce. 
Grim, silent, ferocious as trapped wolves, 
they faced the squad which took cover 
while messengers brought an officer and 
company from the barracks. 

Now it was really dangerous. The 
tragedy that lurks behind all Mexican 
comedy might break at any moment. 
In its uniform, that ragged soldiery set 
forth the history of three revolutions. 
The silver and gray of Porfirio Diaz’s 
famed rurales, the blue and red stripes or 
fatigue linen of the Federal Army, even 
the charro suits of Orozco’s Colorados, 
were all represented. But in spite of 
their motley the men were all fighters, 
tried by years of guerrilla warfare. 
Their dark brown faces showed only 
eager savagery. If it had depended on 
them, tragedy would have burst forth, 
there and then. But the word had to 
come from the officer who found him- 
self looking down the barrels of three 
leveled rifles. “It took him just five sec- 
onds to make up his mind on this funda- 
mental truth—whoever else survived he 
would die. The game was not worth 
the candle! Very politely he addressed 
Rull. 

“Did I not see you, senor, at the 
jefatura just now?” 

With Bull’s nod, tragedy resolved into 
comedy. Swinging round on the comer- 
ciante and his woman, the officer pro- 
nounced on their complaint. “They 
that gamble must expect to lose. Off, 
fool! before I throw thee in carcel.” 


AVING driven in the moral with the 

flat of his sabre across the merchant’s 
back, he next took up the complaint of 
the girls. “How know ye that these be 
they that stole your garments? Only 
that they passed while you were at the 
wash? Then back, Doves, to your cots! 
These be friends of the jefe and no stealers 
of woman’s fripperies.” 

Stify saluting the Three, he marched 
his ragged soldiery away. 

Five seconds thereafter, the Three 
were again on their way—to the cantina 
where they usually put up. “All we’ve 
gotter do now,” Sliver chuckled as they 
rode on down the street, “is to rope a 
stray calf or a pig on the way home an’ 
Rosa’ll be fixed for a month.” 

But, alas for Rosa! 


one of those debauches that occur when 
men with natural “thirsts” turn loose 
after a period of deprivation. During its 
course they spent first the thirty-two 
pesos and some centavos, drank up their 
own tequila, finally bartered the groceries 
to buy still more liquor for the rabble of 
peonas and brown girls that flocked to 
the cantina like buzzards to carrion. 
The “drunk” went through the custom- 
ary stages from boisterous conviviality, 
singing, loud boasting, quarreling, fight- 
ing. ‘Three times Sliver and Jake locked 
and rolled on the floor tearing like tigers 
at each other’s throats, nor let go till 
pried apart by Bull. Worse, because 
really terrible, was it to see the giant 
rustler after the other two had lapsed into 
sottish sleep, sitting with his broad 
shoulders against the adobe wall, huge 
hands squeezing an imaginary throat 





After they had | 


stabled their horses and eaten, followed | 


Lord Chesier field 
hired a manto help him Shave 





HEN Lord Chester- 
field’s old valet died, 
his lordship was put 
to it to find a successor. None 
of them could shave him with- 
out chafing his skin. Finally 
he solved the problem by en- 
gaging a famous barber to 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


teach him how to shave and 
how to care for his Razors. 

Think how Chesterfield, that 
master of etiquette and accom- 
plished man of the world, would 
have welcomed the Gillette 
Safety Razor. 

One can imagine him de- 
scribing it in his famous “Letters 
to His Son” as a valued acces- 
sory to the grace of living and 
a thing every gentleman should 
use. 

“A gentleman’s shave”— 
such a luxury in Chesterfield’s 
time is now accessible every 
day to every man who owns 
a Gillette. 


The Gillette shave is quick and cool, 
safe and sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, 
no matter how wiry the beard or tender 
the skin. Adjust the handle for a light or 
a close shave. A keen, fresh blade is al- 
ways ready. No stropping—ao honing. 
Prices $5 to $50. Blades 50c. and $1 the 
packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 





No Stropping- No Honing 











Embarrassing hairs quickly removed with 
one application of this famous prepara- 
tion, Society and stage beauties of Paris 
and New York have used it the last 75 
years. Approved by physicians and 
dermatologists. 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


50c and §1 at all good druggis' 
Try a bottle today. Avoid 
dangerous substitutes. 1f 
your druggist does not 
keep it, send directto 
xX. BAZIN 
224 Wash- 
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while his drink-crazed brain rehearsed the 
details of some past tragedy. Shortly 
thereafter he also rolled over in drunken 
sleep. ‘ 

As they lay there, crumpled, limp, 
breathing stertorously, there was noth- 
ing edifying in the spectacle. It would 
be unfair to hint at a likeness between 
them and the swine that snored in the 
kennel outside; unfair to the swine 
which never descend through drink from 
their natural estate. Drunkards and 
outlaws, they were probably as low, at 
that moment, as human beings ever go. 
Yet when they awoke, sans groceries, 
sans tequila, sans money, but plus three 
splitting headaches, they faced the situa- 
tion with saving humor. 

“Tough on Rosa,” Jake said with a 
rueful grin. 

“Tf she’s still there,’ Sliver doubted. 
“An’ I’ll bet a popper corn to a toothpick 
she ain’t.” 

“Chihuahua, now, or starve,” Bull 
succinctly summed the situation. He 
added, grinning, “Anyway, we’ll travel 
light.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TRAIL OF THE COLORADOS 


igh days later the Three looked 
down from a mountain shoulder 
upon the first and greatest of the Chihua- 
hua haciendas. 

Far beyond the limit of sight its level 
ranges ran. From the crest of the blue 
range in the distance, their glances would 
still have traveled on less than halfway 
to the eastern limit. The Mexican Cen- 
tral train then running southward in the 
trough between two ranges thirty miles 
away, had been speeding all day across 
lands whose ownership was vested in one 
man. The half score of towns, hundred 
villages in its environs were there only by 
his consent. Until the bursting of the 
first revolution had sent him flying into 
El Paso with other northern overlords, 
their thousands of inhabitants, shop- 
keepers, muleteers, artisans, peones, 
drew the very breath of life by his grace. 

“Seems foolish even to think that one 
man could own all that.” 

Jake’s glance wandered over the desert 
that laid off its shining distances to the 
horizon. Here and there flat-topped 
mesas uplifted their chrome and _ ver- 
million facades from the dead flat. Very 
far away, one huge fellow raised phantom 
battlements from the ghostly waters of a 
mirage. It was altogether unlike their 
own Sonora desert. In place of the 
familiar seas of sage, cactus aud spiky 
yucca were thinly strewn over a dry land 
whose unmitigated drouth was accen- 
tuated by the parched windings of water- 
less streams. Gold! gold! its shimmer 
was everywhere; burned in the sand; in 
the dust whorls that danced with the 
little winds; in the air that flowed like 
wine around the royal purple of distant 
ranges. Lifeless, without sign of human 
tenancy, its solitary reaches were infinite 
as the ocean. Yet man and his works 
were not so very far away. Certain black 
specks that hovered or wheeled against 
the blue of the sky a mile away served 
as a signpost. 


“Vultures.” Sliver pointed. “Must 
be something dead over there.” 
“Or dying?” Bull questioned. ‘Other- 


wise the birds ’ud settle. These days it’s 





as likely to be human as horse. We 
might ride down that way.” 

And human it proved to be when, half 
an hour later, they rode out of encircling 
cactus into an open space around a giant 
sahuaro. Head fallen back so that his 
face was turned up to the torrid sun; 
relaxed, limp as a rag, a man hung by his 
wrists that had been tied at the full 
stretch of his arms around the sahuaro’s 
barrel. During the sixty hours he had 
hung there without food or water, the 
skin had shrunk till it lay like scorched 
parchment on the bones of his face. !n 
addition to the vultures that hovered 
above, others hopped or fluttered over 
the hot sands; or perched, patient 2s 
death itself, on the surrounding cactus. 
Now and then a bolder scavenger hopped 
upon his shoulder. But a slow roll of the 
head, sudden hiss of dry breath, would 
drive it away. At the approach of the 
Three the evil creatures rose in a black 
cloud, filling the air with the beat and 
swish of cofhn wings. 

“‘He’s white! a gringo!”’ Bull cried it 
while he hacked at the cords. 

“The poor devil!” Sliver spoke softly 
as he lifted and laid the poor, limp body 
on his outspread coat. 

While he laved the shrunken face and 
Bull poured water, drop by drop, on the 
man’s swollen tongue, Jake carefully 
parted the swollen flesh of the wrists 
and cut away the cords, strand by strand. 


| Old Man Livingstone, or other of 
the border ranchers who had suffered 
through their raids, could have seen 
them at their merciful work, have noted 
their gentleness, heard their sympathetic 
comment, they would probably have re- 
fused the evidence of their own eyes. 
Though still too weak to even raise his 
head, they brought the man in an hour 
to the point where he was able, in 
whispers, to give an account of himself. 

He was a miner and his claim lay on a 
natural bench that jutted out from the 
sheer wall of a great gulch in the moun- 
tains about a mile away! His house, a 
hut of corrugated iron, stood with a few 
rough work buildings up there. If he 
could only get to it, he'd be all right. 

And he soon did. Lifted by the others 
to the saddle in front of Bull and cradled 
like a child in the rustler’s great arms, 
he scarcely felt the journey. Viewed as 
he hung on the sahuaro, dirty, bruised, 
shrunken by fever and thirst, he might 
have been any age. But when laid on his 
bed, washed, fed with a quick soup com- 
pounded by Sliver out of peiandan sate 
and some pea meal he found on a shelf, 
he proved to be a typical American miner 
of middle age—short gray beard, hawk 

rofile, high cheek bones, eyes blue and 
aed as agate. By the time they had 
cooked for themselves—for even if his 
condition had permitted it was now too 
late to go on—he had recovered his 
voice and told them all. 

“Tt was the ‘Colorados’ that tied me 
up. I knew them by the ‘Red Hearts’ 
on the breasts of their charro jackets.” 

Even up into their far corner of Sonora 
had penetrated something of the terror 
associated with the name. Originally, 
the “Colorados” had been Orozco’s 
soldiers. But when dispersed by the 
collapse of his revolution against Madero, 
they had split NS into bands and overrun 
the northern Mexican states. Because 
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of their frightful cruelties they were shot 
by the Carranzistas whenever caught. 
But though the spread of the latter power 
was driving them further south, they 
still made occasional raids. 

“But I was lucky to get off with that,” 
he said, after describing the beating that 
had preceded the tying-up. “They cut 
the soles off the feet of two of my peones, 
then drove them, stark-naked, through 
spiky chollas. When the poor devils fell, 
exhausted, they beat them to death 
where they lay on the ground. Surely 
I was lucky, for if it hadn’t been that 
they thought I had money and tied me 
up to make me confess, I’d have got the 
same. They left me to raid some rancho, 
but swore they’d come back.” 


= in, they had passed the dead 
peones, and bad man that he was, Jake 
shuddered at the ghastly memory. “But 
why do you stay here? With that kind 
of people running loose?” 

“Why do I stay?” The miner repeated 
the question with heat. ‘“The American 
consul in Chihuahua is always asking 
that. Why does. any man stay any- 
where? Because his living is there. You 
should remember that we came here 
under treaties that guaranteed our 
rights in the time of Diaz when this 
country had been at peace for thirty 
years. Every cent I had was put into 
this mine, and I’d worked it along to the 
point where it would pay big capital to 
come in when that fanatic, Madero, 
turned hell loose. 

“At first we naturally expected that 
Uncle Sam would look after our rights. 
But did he? Yes, by ordering us to get 
out—we that had invested a thousand 
million dollars in opening up markets for a 
hundred million dollars’ worth a year of 
his manufactured products. Get out and 
have it all go up in smoke the minute our 
backs were turned! 

“Luckily for me, I had no womenfolk 
to complicate the situation. But most 
of the others had. We'd thought, of 
course, that the mistreatment of one 
American woman would bring interven- 
tion, and so did the Mexicans till the 
thing had been done again and again. 
Since then—well, it’s a woman’s nature 
to hide her shame, and the few cases 
that have got into the American papers 
are the exceptions that could not be con- 
cealed. Why—do you know what that 
Colorado leader replied when I threat- 
ened him with the vengeance of our 
government?! 

“*Your government!’ he sneered. “We 
have killed your men, we have ravished 
your women, we have exterminated your 
rats; will you tell me what else we can 
do to make your government fight?’ ” 

He concluded with bitter sadness, 
“I was brought up to love and revere 
the flag; to believe that an American 
citizen was safe wherever it floated. But, 
men! I’ve seen it trampled in the mire, 
spat upon, defiled by filthy peones, then 
spread in mockery over the dead bodies 
of Americans who believed in its power to 

9? 
save. 

In Sonora and the west coast, so far, 
foreigners had suffered principally in 
their goods. But rumors and reports of 
excesses in the central states had found 
their way westward; enough of them for 
the Three to find all the miner had said 
quite easy of belief. 
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Another Claxton Story 
CLAXTON, V. C. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Good old Claxton! He proved himself a man, strong, 
resourceful, gentle-hearted, amid the snows of his far 
station in the Canadian police. And now he proves 
himself a hero, as well, in the terrible trenches ‘‘some- 
where in France.” It’s a great story! 
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Even the most exacting find 
Resinol Soap delightfully pure 
and cleansing. But alsoit con- 
tains just enough of that gentle, 
soothing Resinol medication to 
relieve clogged, irritated pores, 
reduce the tendency to pimples, 
and give Nature the chance she 
needs to make the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 


Used for the shampoo, Res- 
inol Soap helps to keep the hair 
soft, thick, lustrous, and free 
from annoying dandruff. 


Resinol Soap contains absolutely no 
alkali or artificial coloring, so may be 
used freely on the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a dainty trial-size 
cake,free, write to Dept.16-G, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Soap also contains 
the Resinol medication, making it most 
soothing and refreshing to tender faces. 
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“Tt sure puts Uncle Sam in rather a 
poor light,” Jake agreed. ‘He don’t 
seem a bit like the old fellow that sent 
General Scott right through to Mexico 
City.” 

ULL’S big head moved in an emphatic 

nod through a thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke. “Looks like the old gent had lost 
his backbone sence he put the Apaches 
outer the scalping business an’ got 
through spanking Johnny Reb.” 

Only Sliver, the Optimist, stood by the 
accused. “Jest wait! D’you-all know 
what’s going to happen one o’ these days? 
That same Uncle Sam, he’s mighty pa 
tient an’ he’s been handed a heap o’ bad 
counsel; but one of these days he’s ayoing 
to get mad. When he does—listen! he’s 
agoing to walk down to the Mexican line 
an’ take a look at it with his nose all 
crinkled up like he smelled somethin 
bad. “Things ain’t quite right here? 
he’ll say, ca’m an’ deliberate, that-a 
way. ‘hen he'll stoop an’ pick up that 
line, an’ when he sots it down again—it 
’ull be south of Panama. Jest you-all 
wait an’ see!” 

“Wait? Wait?’” The miner sarcas- 
tically repeated. “Seems as though I'd 
heard that before. Wait all you want. 
As for me—one thing I know. Unless 
your Uncle Samuel crinkles his nose 
pretty soon, there’ll be darned few of us 
gringos left to see it.” 

“Why not watch from the other side?” 

“Watch hell!’ The sudden firing of 
the hard agate eyes showed that, despite 
his wounds and torture, his just griev- 
ance, sorrow and indignation over his 
fellow’s wrongs, that despite all the in- 
domitable American spirit, the spirit 
that dared Indian massacres in the con- 
quest of the plains, the spirit of the Alamo 

which added Texas and California to the 
Union, the spirit that preserved the 
Union itself from ‘disintegration, the 
fine old spirit of ’76 still burned under all. 
“Watch hell! As I told you, we came 
here under treaties that guaranteed pro- 
tection. We have a right to stay, and by Foun 
God! we’re going to stay! Tomorrow I'll fit th 
get together my peones and go right to it BPasse 
again; only—” he observed a significant Lin 
pause, “—the next time the Colorados §¢very 
come there’ll be a machine gun trained §fils 
on ’em from up here on the bench. AllI the « 
ask is that the Lord will send the same §s™all 
bunch again.” of " 

N this stout frame of mind and recov- theiy 

ered sufficiently to move about, the Byreck 
Three left him next morning. Looking F¢hous 
back from the mouth of the gorge, they Brions 
got a last glimpse of him between the Bitter; 
towering walls of the gorge, a solitary fof ¢h, 
figure on the edge of the bench. A wave Batic 
of the hand and he passed out of their BTop); 
lives—in person, but not in other ways. Bfrom 
His was one of the stray figures that stroll Boro.. 
casually across the course of a life and, in Bigerin, 
passing, deflect its course into alien chan- Bpjem 

nels. Not for nothing had he suffered upon 
torture. That and his talk last night had § ‘w), 
sown in Bull, at least, a certain leaven; Byazed 
the first fruits whereof showed in the ou: ¢, 
sudden, vicious thump with which he Bf, ,, 
brought his big fist down on the pommel Bspa¢.. 
as they rode along. like 

“T was thinking of what that fellow Bigese,; 
said las’ night,” he replied to Jake’s § 4. 
questioning look. “To think, after that, J oof, 
we're out to rob our own countrymen for Bf, 5, 
the benefit of a rotten little greaser.” On it 
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“That’s so.” Sliver accepted the new 





point of view with his accustomed alac- 
rity. “Damned if I seen it that way 
afore.” 


But Jake, always practical, sterilized 
this absurd sentimentality with a sudden 
injection of rustler’s sense. ‘“‘Aw, come 
of! You fellows may be out for Mexi- 
cans but I’m for myself. We robbed our 
countrymen on the other side of the line, 
an’ what’s wrong with robbing them on 
this?) I kain’t see the diff. Business is 
business; we’ve gotter eat.” 

“That’s right, too.” Sliver caught the 
ense of it. “‘We’ve sure gotter eat.” 

But Bull’s face grew blacker. The 

olorado’s boast, ‘‘We’ve raped your 
women, exterminated your brats,” had 
aroused in him instincts older than the 
race; the instinct that set the gorilla-like 

aveman with bristling hair, grinning 
eeth in the mouth of his cave; that sent 

e Saxon hind at the throat of the Norse 
fover; the instinct that has animated 
he entire line of men through aeons of 
time to rise in defense of the tribal 
women. ; 

He felt their soul agony, these tribes 
women of his, condemned to become a 
prey of peon bandits; and while the 
feeling swelled within him, his black 
brow drew down over narrowed hot eyes. 
His huge frame quivered with indignation 
as righteous as ever animated the best of 
the race in the defense of a common 
cause. And yet— 

Business was business, they had to 
eat! The feeling left untouched their 
evil habit of life; compelled no immediate 
change of plan. 


BOUT midway of the afternoon the 

Three sighted the poles of the Mexi- 
can Central railway, a gray line of 
sticks running off in the distance. As 
they drew nearer, a certain dark blur on 
the embankment resolved into the rusted 
ironwork of a burned train. The line 
here ran almost due east to ,round a 
mountain spur, and as they followed along 
it, the rack and ruin of three revolutions 
passed under their eyes. 

Linking burned trains, that occurred 
every few miles, long lines of twisted 
rails writhed and squirmed in the ditch. 
The desiccated carcasses of dead horses, 
small twig crosses that marked the graves 
of their wild riders, ran continuously 
with the telegraph poles. Far beyond 
their view they ran, those twisted rails, 
wrecks, carcasses and crosses, for ten 
thousand miles throughout the ramifica- 
tions of the Nacional Railroads, to ‘the 
uttermost corners of Mexico; and, typical 
of the vast destruction, was the burned 
station they came on at sundown. 
Topping a black hill that rose abruptly 
from the plain behind it, a huge wooden 
cross stood blackly out against the smol- 
dering reds of the evening sky, futile em- 
blem of the simple faith that had relied 
upon it to save the station. 

While the Three sat their horses and 
gazed at the ruin, a whistle sounded and 
out from the north steamed a troop train, 
first of a dozen, whose glaring headlights 
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spaced off the dusk which was now falling 
tke a dusty brown blanket over the 
desert. 

As the first rolled past, Jake swore 
softly and Sliver exclaimed in surprise, 
for never before was seen such a sight. 
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The Roadto Happiness— 
A Comfortable Home! 


bd HESE little green stamps, true to 
their color, carry with them a 
promise of good things and a hope ful- 
filled.” This is a woman's tribute to a 
woman s best Help and Home Builder. 





It is the earnest wish of every woman to furnish her 
home tastefully and comfortably. Yet, the handsome 
things, the useful things, the necessary things cost 
money and it is hard, sometimes, to make ends meet. 
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soldiers, part of Valles’ army on its way 
south to pursue the merry trade that had 
wrought the prevailing destruction. Un- 
like any other army, its guns, horses, 
munitions and sup lice were loaded in- 
side while the i rode with their 
women on top of box cars. 

In their motley uniforms, regulation 
khaki or linen alternating with tight 
charro suits and peon cottons, they were 
exceedingly picturesque, and not a man 
of them but was belted or bandoliered 
with at least fifteen points of shining 
brass cartridges. 

Under shelters of cottonwood boughs 
or serapes stretched on poles, their 
brown women crouched by clay cooking 
pots set over fires built on earthen hearths 
within a ring of stones; so while the 
frijoles and chile simmered and sent forth 
odors, their lords gambled, 
smoked or slept. 

Nor did they lack music. On every car 
careless fellows sat with legs dangling 
precariously over the edge, while they 
chanted in a high nasal drone to the 
tinkling of a guitar. Ablaze with vivid 
color, scarlet, violets, blues, yellows of 
the women’s dresses and serapes, wreathed 
in the faint blue smoke of cooking fires, 
the trains flashed out of and passed on 
into the brown dusk while the guitar 
— a subdued minor to their roar and 
rattle. 


AS the last rolled by a tall Texan rose 
alongside a machine gun that was set 
up on the car roof and yelled to the Three. 
“Come on, Fellows! We're going to belt 
hell out of the Federals at Torreon!” 

It was the trumpet call of adventure; 
Adventure, the Mistress of Men; she who 
was largely responsible for their “rust- 
lings’; investing it, as she did, with the 
fireglows of romance. Subtract the long 
rides through hot dusks, sudden swoop 
on drowsy herds, the thunder of the 
stampede, the fight, pursuit, take away 


| all this and reduce the business to its 
| essence, plain thievery, and not one of 
| the Three but would have’ turned from 
| it in disgust. 


If the train had stopped—perhaps 
their lives would have been deflected into 
those roaring, revolutionary channels 
that led on to death in the trenches out- 
side Torreon. But it rolled on into the 
dusk and as it vanished their eyes went 


| to a light that burst like a golden flower 
in the window of a hut built of railroad 


Five minutes thereafter they were 
that hospitality 
which, such as it is, may be had all over 
Mexico for ‘“‘a cigarette and a smile.” 
While eating they extracted from their 


ties. 


| host, a simple peon, all the information 
| necessary for the horse raid. To avoid 

“requisitions” payable in revolutionary 
| currency wet from the nearest newspaper 
| press, the gringo hacendados had driven 
| their animals into the mountain pastures 
| three-quarters of a day’s ride east of the 
| tracks. 


But omitting the details of the 
long ride next day over plains where the 
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scant grass ran in sunlit waves ahe 
of the wind to the horizon, the history q 
the raid may proceed from the mome 
the Three sighted the first horses in ¢ 
hollow of a shallow valley late the fy 
lowing afternoon. 

Even at the distance, almost a quartg 
mile, they could see the difference in siz 
and condition between them and 
common Mexican scrubs. After log 
study through powerful binoculars tha 
played about the same part in the 
operations as a “jimmy” in those of 
burglar, Bull exclaimed his admiratioy 
“Some horses!” 

“But—” Jake indicated five Mexican 
who were herding the animals at a fag 
trot down the valley, “—we’re out q 
luck.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.”’ Bull handed hi 
the glasses. “See what you make d 
7em.” 

“Colorados!” Jake spied at once th 
dreaded ensign, the red heart on tlie bl 
charro jacket. “It’s the same outtit tha 
tied up the miner, too. Remember ho 
he described the leader? ‘About tw 
as tall as a common Mexican?’ Th 
fellow’s six-foot-two if he’s an inch.” 

“The gall of him!” Sliver snorted 
“What do you think o’ that? After og 
horses! Well, they ain’t got ’em yet 
We'll jest ride along behind the hill he 
an’— 

But Jake, who was still gazing through 
the glasses, drily interrupted. “‘No, yog 
bet he hain’t. Po a hunch that the gem 
coming over the hill, there, is the ma 
that owns the stock.” 


| 


A yet the newcomer was unseen by 
the Colorados, and as, without pause 
he raced after them down the slope, Bul 
growled his admiration. ‘“He’s sure gol 
his nerve.” 

“Mebbe he don’t know they’re Cok 
orados.” 

Perhaps Sliver was right. As ¢ 
raiders’ backs were turned, the daring 
rider could not see the dreaded ensign 
Or he may have thought that the m 
rauders would fly at the sight of him 
intended to afford them opportunity whe 
he pulled his gun and fired. 

“Here comes his army!” Jake croaked 

“Only a lad.” 

Bull, who now held the glasses, mati 
out both the youthful face, white wit 
anxiety, and the lithe swing of the youn 
body in rhythm with the galloping hors 
The anxiety was justified, for as he, als 
raced on down the slope, the Colorado 
swung in their saddles, let go a volle 
from their short carbines and droppet 
the first rider and horse in his tracks. Af 
the same moment the lad’s hat, a soff 
slouch, blew off, loosing a cloud of fai 
hair on the breeze. If it had not, a shrill 
scream would still have. proclaimed thi 
rider’s sex. 

“Hell!” Bull’s astonishment vented 
itself in a sudden oath. “It’s a womatl 
a white girl—dressed in a man’s riding 
togs!”’ 


All rights reserved. 


Yes, a girl! And what effect she has upon the trio will astonish the 


reader as much as it did the three adventurers themselves. 


The 


August Sunset will continue this fascinating serial 
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“Deadly Parallel” 


It is interesting to see this list of promi- 
nent authors and artists who are making 
Collier’s—and to read opposite them the 
opinions of readers on their work. 


AUTHORS 

A. Conan Doyle 

Booth Tarkington 
Rupert Hughes 

Arthur Ruhl 

Frederick Palmer 
James Hopper 

George Pattullo 

Peter B. Kyne 

Charles E. Van Loan 
Grantland Rice 

Victor Murdock 

Carl Snyder 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Maude Radford Warren 
Julian Street 

Lincoln Steffens 

Henry J. Allen 

William Allen White 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Isaac F. Marcosson 
Hamlin Garland 

Alden Brooks 

H. G. Wells 

Bernard Shaw 

Wom. A. Wolff 

James William Fitzpatrick 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Ida M. Evans 

Dana Gatlin 

Beatrice Grimshaw 
Meredith Nicholson 
Margarita Spalding Gerry 
Earl Derr Biggers 
Edgar Wallace 

Vingie Roe 

Edwin Balmer 

Sax Rohmer 

Richard Washburn Child 
Gelett Burgess 
Perceval Gibbon 
Wadsworth Camp 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Edward Penfield 
Herbert Paus 

J. C. Leyendecker 
Henry Raleigh 

F. C. Yohn 

Wallace Morgan 

A. B. Frost 

F. G. Cooper 
Convers Wyeth 

F. E. Schoonover 
Henry Reuterdahl 
Frederic Dorr Steele 
Lucius W. Hitchcock 
Arthur William Brown 
Boardman Robinson 


“These days Collier’s seems 
better than ever. To me it is 
many magazines in one.” 


“No other publication gives me the 
enjoyment or grips my interest as does 


Collier’s.”’ 


“Your cover designs make a point and are 
always opportune.” 


“‘Collier’s is the one impartial, fearless magazine 
I know of.” 


“Collier’s is one of my best friends; dependable, 
stimulating, trustworthy.” 


“Its sound Americanism at this particular time is 
a blessing and a benefit to our great community.” 


“May I thank and congratulate you on those 
pictures you have done for my story in the current 
Collier’s! They are charmers!”) From an author 


to an artist. 


“Collier’s is unapproachable among periodicals, 
a shaper of American life into conformity with 
the best ideals.”’ 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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MUNSON LAST 
ARMY SHOES 


Made By 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


We select the 
very finest prime 
calfskins andtan 
them by our 
“Indian Tan 
Process’’ to give 
that soft velvet 
feeling and 
durable wear. 


For 
Troopers 
Hunters 
Hikers 
Cam: 


and 
General 
Outdoor 
Service 




















100,000 
pairs 
made by 
us for the 
U.S. army 






No. 202S 
TAN ARMY 
SHOE 
Delivered Free 


If not sold by your dealer order 
direct from us. A new pair or your 
money back if they do not fit. 


SOMETHING NEW 


No.204S Army Shoe at $5.00 
A picongly built street shoe, on the MUNSON 
ARMY LAST, regulation heavy single army 
oak sole, but made of fine smooth black calf 
upper, tee. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














THE HOTEL BELLE- 
CLAIRE, Broadway at 77th 
Street, New York, is man- 
aged by a Californian who 
understands howtocater to 
the tastes of Californians. 


The hotel is in the heart 
of New York with transpor- 
tation facilities handy to 
get you anywhere you want 
to go in very short time. 
The environment and ser- 
vice will please you. 


Room with bath, $2.50 a 
day during the Summer 
months. 


The best food served 
always and cooked as you 
like it. 

Write for booklet. 

ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 


































A COMING CHAMPION WIELDING 
The Brooks Racket 

A Man's $10.00 Special at our $ 00 
Factory Price to Sunset Readers, 6 ww 
carriage prepaid. . . . + + e 
The Princess P 
A Woman's $10.00 Special at fe 
our Factory Price to Sunset $6 00 Vt 
Readers, carriage prepaid . .- e ae 


The West Side The Oxford 

A $6.00 00 A eomyet 00 
ske Racke 

ar ($4 0 et i, yh 


These four Rackets absolutely guaranteed. 
Immediate deliveries assured. Money re- 
funded if not found as represented. 

Ask for Booklet of 1916 Rules 

and Court Layout— FREE. f 
BROOKS TENNIS RACKET CO.@ 
Dept. S, Providence, Rhode Island é 
Reference: National Bank of Commerce 
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A Japanese Idol on the 
American Screen 


(Continued from page 25) 


way and became a sensation of the Paris 
Exposition and their tiny blossom of a 
niece disappeared, swallowed up in the 
public schools of Pasadena. Years later, 
when Belasco was putting the Jap-a-lac 
on his “Darling of the Gods,” Aoki went 
east to design the scenery and: Tsuru, an 
attractive young miss with ambitions of 
her own, went with him. There she 
studied toe dancing and other ballet 
tricks with the idea of going back to Japan 
and following in the steps (with radteal 
variations) of her famous aunt. But Fate 
had other plans. The young woman 
found herself again in southern California, 
with the kindly Aoki gone the way of all 
flesh and with need of active work for 
herself. Then some one with a keen eye 
suggested the movies, with acting and 
Oriental dancing, and there she was at 
cosmopolitan Inceville when young Haya- 
kawa came out of the East—meaning 
Chicago—with various dramatic dreams 
of his own. 


ANZAI, Fate! They were married, 

two years ago. Like all film stars 
they have their automobile and _ their 
bungalow. The car is black and the house 
is white, outside and in. It stands just 
across an open lot from the sprawling 
Lasky studio where for three years Haya- 
kawa is to play heroes and carefully cen- 
sored villains. The little white nest is 
flanked by lately trimmed pepper-trees, 
now shaggy like columns of drooping 
ferns. On the porch is a lively little dog; 
not a Japanese pug to fit the Fay-Tincher- 
like black-and-white scheme of the car 
and house but a brindle French bull 
whose name is just “Puppy.” The dog 
prepares one, in a way, for the interior of 
the home. It is as Western as any Los 
Angeles bungalow-building concern could 
make it. There are mission rocking 
chairs, lace mats on oak tables, ga 
Oriental rugs from New England on hard- 
wood floors. And on the walls, framed 
photographs of movie queens, marked in 
angular hand, “To Sessue and Tsuru, with 
bestest love from” etc. Thus you have 
the Hayakawas at home just as you have 
them on the screen, these days—as far 
from Japan as possible. Apparently 
nothing Japanese 1s left but their eyes; 
at home as in the films their eyes are true 
to their far away country. And if you are 
highly favored when you go to that white 
bungalow with its mission furniture you 
may see those eyes grow soft with a special 
tenderness when a certain door is opened 
and you are bidden to lay aside your 
shoes and enter. A paper shoji slides 
aside, your seockiing-obles press the thick 
straw mats which are among the glories 
of Japanese households, and you are in 
what the Hayakawas call their “den;”’ it 
is really their temple. On the walls of 
this little room is such a collection as no 
creator of bungalows ever planned for. 
This is Tsuru’s inheritance from the 
kindly Aoki—ancient masks and weapons, 
sumptuous embroideries, carvings, paint- 
ings, many things done by Aoki himself. 





With a laugh the little lady of the hoy 
confesses that she is so fond of the beaut; 
ful things that she follows the clumsy 
Western style of “all at once” instead g 
the exquisite Japanese method of ox 
thing at a time until it no longer arrest 
the attention. There are plenty of vol 
umes in Japanese characters—a library 
of Japanese plays—and some manuscripts 
which represent Hayakawa’s activity, s 
far, in the translation of Shakespeare, 
and Ibsen and Tolstoi for which he cam 
to America. And there is a scrap-book 
filled with French and English preg. 
notices of the Kawakamis’ wonderfil 
journeys abroad; pictures of the late 
Kawakami himself in samurai costume 
and tiny Tsuru bowing before him in the 
dress of his son; of Sada Yacco as she was 
when Bernhardt condemned her art and 
Parisian critics comforted her by pointing 
out that Duse had fared no better at the 
hands of the feline Sara. At home in 
Japan today, Aunt Sada has an honored 
dramatic place although she is well into 
middle age, thus bidding fair to emulate 
the career of her scornful French sister. 
In this treasured scrap-book the Kawa 
kamis are being blended into the Hays. 
kawas, as the portraits of the young peo 
ple of the films increase in variety with 
the progress of their work. 

Over their mantel is a large panel bear. 
ing in huge black brush-strokes the actual 
signature of Admiral Togo. Once a 
cherished possession of Aoki, it presides 
now in the Hayakawa home as though 
to remind Sessue of the naval career he 
left at the bottom of the sea the day he 
dove for the abalone. But Sessue, the 
actor, laughs at the reminder. He had 
another idol, anyway—Danjuro the great 
—and every “close-up” of his, now 
shown upon the screen, is Sessue’s memo- 
rial to his boyhood’s hero. As he stands 
before the camera his thought goes back 
to that mighty personality, to the intense, 
subjective method of Danjuro’s _por- 
trayal of emotion. He remembers how 
Danjuro could hold his audience for long 
tense periods without moving a muscle, 
with merely the power of his eloquent 
eyes, the potent set of his mouth. The 
American film actor gets the word from 
his director, throws away a cigarette and 
assumes, to order, the necessary attitudes; 
this Japanese, patiently drawing upon the 
inner resources of his being—Hayakawa 
taps his chest and says “from here!”— 
suddenly gives the waiting camera man 
the signal to “shoot” when he feels that 
he has actually become the man whom 
the moment requires. To be sure, the 
director, being a Caucasian, terminates 
the pose long Stine a Japanese audience 
wuld be satisfied, but watch Hayakawa 
on the screen some day; note how that 
subjective tension gets over to you, across 
the stage, across the ocean, indeed; ob- 
serve how the corners of his handsome 
mouth, drawn suddenly down under 
emotional stress, or some swift posture 
of his body, albeit Western-clothed, will 
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the tragic note in Japanese art. It is a 
“cut-back” to certain thrilling moments 
in the great Kakubize theater in Tokio. 
Or it may be Danjuro, come back in the 
ultra modern vehicle of the movies. 


AYAKAWA says, though, that he 
likes best the spoken drama, that 
his picture-playing is but the means to an 
end. When the war is over, he plans to 
take Tsuru on that trip to Europe which 
Fate interrupted years ago. Then home 
to Japan for big work in the drama. 
“They want me to come home now,” 
he says, “and take the name of Kawa- 
kami. But it is not time yet. Perhaps 
when we go back some day the name 
Hayakawa may be good enough name!” 


“Thought Reflection’ 


F you are a natural poker player; that 
is, if nature has endowed you with a 
face which discloses nothing of the emo- 
tions which surge through your being as 
ou survey your hand, do not expect to 
be a moving picture actor. Gifts exactly 
the opposite are required for success on 
the screen. To use a beautifully mixed-up 
metaphor, your facial expression must lay 
your cards on the table. 
H. B. Warner, who is effulging in the 
constellation of stars now being magnified 


y not a good poker player. What he 

y lose at the table he gains on the 
screen. He is quite as psychic about this 
as any follower of the great Danjuro, 
whose method, as employed by ies 
kawa, the Japanese film star, has been 
described elsewhere. 
that “thought reflection” represents. the 
highest art in motion picture acting. 
Muscular action is not all that the camera 
catches. Warner has discovered that 
more than motion registers on the screen. 
Perhaps there is a kind of “ultra-motion,” 
like the ultra colors of the rainbow, too 
exquisite for our gross senses to appre- 
ciate. At any rate, Warner has observed 
that the eye of the camera is so sensitive 
that it actually catches the vibrating 
thought of the actor. 

“When I at first appeared before the 
camera,” he says, “I depended solely upon 
pantomime to express my emotions. As 
I became more familiar with the work and 
watched myself on the screen, I discov- 
ered that although I was carrying out the 
pantomime demanded in the scene, it 
would not look natural on the screen un- 
less I was thinking, at the time, the same 
thoughts that the character I was depict- 
ing would be thinking under the circum- 
stances. In other words, the thoughts in 
my mind were reflected in my face and 
would ‘get over’ on the screen without any 
attempt at facial contortions.” 
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OU know how good Carnation Milk is in coffee and cocoa 


and how excellent it is for cooking and baking. 


Now try it for making fudge and candy. 
please you and delight the young folks. The purity of Carnation 
Milk is assured, because it is hermetically sealed and sterilized. 


Let your own experience with it 
convince you that it adds flavor 
and is most convenient. 


To reduce the richness of Carnation 
Milk simply add pure water. Our 
new recipe book gives over one 
hundred everyday and special uses. 
Write for a free copy to Carnation 
Milk Products Company, 762 Stuart 
Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


The result will 








Carnation Milk Fudge 


Two cups sugar, % cake good 
chocolate (unsweetened): but- 
ter size of an egg; two-thirds 
cup of Carnation Milk. Put all 
in saucepan and allow to boil 
until it forms a soft ball in cold 
water. When cooked add a 


tablespoon 
until thick. 
if desired. 


buttered pans and allow to 
cool. Cut in squares. 


of vanilla and stir 
Add chopped nuts 
Then pour into 














Ask your grocer—“ the Carnation Milkman”’ 

















A handy pamphlet for subscription solicitors. 
for a free copy. Ask about our new profit sharing 
plan for agents—tells how two subscriptions a day will 
pay you over $50.00 per month. Can you beat it? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, CIRCULATION DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO 


“HOW TO PUT IT OVER” 


Send 
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Motoring and Good Roads 
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Soaring Across Tioga Pass 


A Motor Flight After Trout Through the 


OSEMITE Valley proper occupies 
but a very small portion of the 
Yosemite National Park. Between 
the little area which the casual 
tourist knows and the desert lands of 
Nevada there are thousands of square 
miles of mountain territory rich beyond 
the telling in scenic beauty and grandeur. 
For many years this region has been 
accessible only to those who had the time 
and inclination to travel it afoot or with 
saddle and pack animals. It was traversed 
by one road, the old Tioga Highway, built 
a long time since by a mining company to 
reach a “will-o’-the-wisp” hole which 
they had blasted in the face of a cliff away 
up under the final crest of the range, 
where winter holds sway for more than 
half the year. The mine was abandoned 
and the winter winds cast trees across the 
road, which was washed by the freshets 
of the mountain springs until it was taken 
over by the government and, in the late 
summer of 1915, opened to the public. 


By Con L. Grover 


Early one morning about the middle 
of August the writer and a friend broke 
camp in the lower foothills on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas and began the 
long hard climb up the grade to the 
boundary line of the park. Our earlier 
mountain experiences had to do with 
burros as means of transportation, in 
regions where hotels are even yet un- 
known, so camping out has become a 
matter of course as well as of preference. 
When we are hungry we stop and eat, be 
it early or late. At any time after noon 
we are apt to leave the road and make 
camp if some particularly lovely spot 
beckons us whether or no we have 
reached the day’s planned destination. 
This is the freedom for which we come 
to the mountains; nothing in the world 
would tempt us to travel in any other 
manner. 





Yosemite Uplands 


The road climbed steadily through the 
rolling foothills. At the lower altitudes 
they are very dry and all through the 
summer take on a light brown hue from 
the dried grasses with which they are 
covered. There is a scattering of Cali- 
fornia oaks which are more valuable for 
shade than anything else. 

At about the two-thousand-foot con- 
tour line a few hungry pines appear and 
as one climbs they grow more numerous 
and increase in size in perfect conformity 
with altitude, attaining the maximum 
height and girth between the five- and 
seven-thousand-foot elevations, where 
they are represented by the lordly sugar 
pine, most beautiful of all its family. Now 
this change in vegetation is caused of 
course by a corresponding change in 
climate and when we left the pine-needle 
carpeted road at the edge of a flowery 
meadow at sunset, we had this day, in 
traveling eastward not over fifty miles, 
experienced a change fully as great as 
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The marks of glacial action are plainly visible on the polished granite buttes of the upper Yosemite 
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3g NE cannot help being seriously impressed by the 
=\\\\ dignity and prestige that surround the name 
Oldsmobile. For nearly two decades it has 

served as the title of a distinguished motor car. 
But we urge you earnestly to let the name carry as little 
weight as possible in your consideration of Oldsmobile Light 
Eight. Focus your attention rather upon the intrinsic merit 
of the car itself. 








The eight-cylinder motor—clean and simple in design—gives forth a 
strong, smooth-flowing stream of power. It frees twelve to fourteen 
miles of swift flight from each gallon of gasoline. Note the roomy 
luxury of the big body—the wheelbase is 120 inches. Note the restful 
comfort of the deep upholstery. Observe, too, the skilled workman- 
ship and studied refinement evident in even the minor particulars of 
finish and appointment. It is this unusual excellence in construction 
and performance that has lifted Oldsmobile sales to the present point— 
the highest in their history. The Oldsmobile Light Eight, 5-passenger 
—$1195 f. o. b. Lansing. Roadster $1195. Write for our new booklet 
“The Light Eight De Luxe.” 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Established 188O LANSING MICHIGAN Incorporated 1899 
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would be found in journeying from 
Florida to Maine. 

Our little glade was a pretty example 
of the thousands of small meadows met 
all through the Sierra forests, a bit of half 
boggy ground too wet for healthy tree 
growth but just right for grass and 
flowers. A small brook of clear and ice- 
cold water crookedly idled down the 
center and we built our campfire an easy 
distance from it. 


ITH the darkness came the night 

chill of the mountains; the cold air 
from the surrounding slopes.settled down 
in our narrow valley, condensed, and long 
before morning had coated the meadow 
with frost. Millions of stars twinkled 
through the crisp clear atmosphere quite 
as brightly as they do in winter time in 
colder climates. 

Under the blankets we laid and watched 
the crackling fire die to occasional flashes 
which burst forth and illuminated a little 
circle of tree trunks. It was very quiet, 
so still that I was startled several times 
by the snapping noises coming from our 
machine contracting in the cold. At 
midnight or thereabouts my friend 
jumped to a sitting posture and yelled at 
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a bear that he dreamed was prowling 
around the camp. So are the coolest of 
people upset for a while in strange sur- 
roundings and though few are willing to 
own up, I believe that everyone has a 
feeling of timidity in the great dark 
forests at night. 

We were ready for the road before the 
sun had taken the chill from the air. I 
let the motor idle till the radiator was 
warm under the hand. The wheels turned 
slowly behind the grating shrill of the low 
gear; then the whining second took up the 
load hesitatingly and as the warming 
motor gathered power we dropped into 
the quiet growl of the third. Our fourth 
was useful in coasting down hill, seldom 
for driving. 

Until noon there were no outlooks. But 
near the head of Yosemite creek we swung 
out on an open hillside and all the won- 
derful Yosemite panorama was spread 
before us, though we could not see the 
valley itself. 

We had reached the granite country 
and with it the timber thinned so that 
the magnificent scenery through which 
we were picking our way was nearly 
always visible. The landscape was purely 
glacial and so plainly marked that the 


merest novice could see the signs left by 
the great ice flood which ground and 
polished the domes and carved the can 
yons which reach down into the Y osemite. 
Early in the afternoon we stopped op 
the hillside above Lake Tenaya, one of 
the best known of all the central Sierra 
lakes. Within the range of vision there 
was little to be seen but the cold gray 
granite, sometimes in gently rounded 
domes, sometimes in sharp needle-like 
peaks or again in gigantic hog-back 
ridges. Verdure was thin; around Lake 
Tenaya there were a few acres of meadow 
and the floor of the valley was trans. 
parently forested with a struggling growth 
of evergreens which crept out from the 
lake and searched for the easiest slopes 
up the surrounding mountain sides Of 
soil there was scarce a trace, but with 
wonderful persistence the trees set their 
roots in apparently solid floors of stone 
or high on the sides of bald smooth domes 
they gripped some friendly ledge-c:ack. 
he sky was filled with the summer 
clouds of the Sierras. These form nearly 
every day at the higher altitudes, the first 
appearing about noon in the shape of 
little cottony balls, like exploding bombs, 
which grow rapidly and tkrezten terrible 
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In the shadows of dramatic Levining canyon, the easterly motor entrance to Yosemite National Park 
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. d be Hollow Hill; in Florida’s “ball-bearing” sand; in Louisiana’s 
e-crack, mud and Kansas’ “gumbo”; on California’s stiffest climbs—side by side 
i. ad with cars of every type—the Hupmobile is proving itself the superior of 
= i: most, and the equal of any, in power-performance and high-gear work. 
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It is doing so in actual demonstration ordinary performance what is con- 
demanded by those who invest their sidered extraordinary in other cars. 


good money in motor cars. : 
And all at reasonable cost of main- YZ 


And it is showing that the boasted good tenance. Its four-cylinder simplicity re- 
points of multi-cylinder performance quires neither skilled care nor constant 


i 


are simply the good points of Hup- attention. YW 
mobile performance. ia . Bias 
Are you puzzled by cylinder-claims? \ 

In the cities it crawls smoothly along, AW) Xe 
on high gear, in traffic—without buck- Settle the question by challenging the pf bd p 
ing or jerking. It picks up in atwink- Hupmobile dealer to the hardest test in A 
ling—from a stand to 25 miles an hour your neighborhood. pf AD sed J 
in ten seconds. 

ys See for yourself how the Hupmobile ed h 
Under all driving conditions, in all parts does the extraordinary with a matter-of- D~_. Sah 4 q 


of the country, it is literally true that fact, work-a-day ease you have never be- 
the four-cylinder Hupmobile is doing in lieved possible in any type of motor car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan iS 









With each new Hupmobile the buyer receives, free, 
a book of coupons. These entitle him to eight 
monthly inspections and adjustments of his car, 
and are accepted as cash in payment, at the Hup- 
mobile service station in his home town, or at any 
other one of 5000 authorized service stations 
throughout this country and Canada. 








Five-passenger Touring Car - - $1185 
Two-passenger Roadster - - - $1185 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - - $1340 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
Pacific Coast Distributers 
Twitchell Motor Car Co., Spokane, Wash. 
> yn Linz-Sanborn Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
eo Wm. E. Patten Motor Co., Seattle, Wash. 
y Greer-Robbins Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
5 Dulmage-Manley Auto Co., Portland, Ore. 








Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 

















motor carservice 


The mark of supertor 
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Purdue University 


University Honors For Havoline Oil 


Ce owners no longer need trust to unsupported 
4 claims and superficial analysis upon which to base 
their selection of the right lubricant for their cars. 


Havoline Oil went to Purdue University. It competed with the 
twelve leading brands of motor oil. Havoline was accorded the 
premier place. The test was carried on purely in the interests 
of science. We neither requested nor knew of it. The result 





























HEREVER your car will carry 
Wira Havoline Oil is obtainable. 
And the Havoline Oil you obtain 
at the mountain garage, at the village 
seer store or city supply station, 
gxemp’ ifies ee game ua. uities | which 
ave made Havoline |, the World’s 
standard of quality. 


Send for Booklet 


“Havoline Oil Goes To College.’’ Read 
the whole story of the remarkable uni- 
versity tests which established Havo- 
line Oilasthe World’s standard 
lubricant. 


is now history. Havoline Oil is the accepted standard of quality. 


Purdue University reinforces our repeated 
claim that Havoline is the logical lubricant 
for every make of car and every car owner 
who wants to secure constant dividends of 
satisfaction from his investment. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. 5 NEW YORK 





















YOUR CAMPING TRIP 


will be made doubly enjoyable by using a BRINTNALL CONVER- 
TIBLE CAMPING TRAILER. Light weight. Comfortable exclusive 
folding bed features. Accommodates 2, 4 or 5 people. Auto used 
for passengers—trailer has roomy storage compartment for camp- 
ing luggage. Only ten mi ired for 


SUPERIOR IN DESIGN—LOWEST IN 


Send for illustrated pamphlet “Trailer Camping Comfort” 





set-up. 


PRICE 
INCREASE YOUR 





Comfortable SPRINGS and Mattress— 
Trailer Unfolded Ready to Set Up 











Complete, Set up— 
All the Comforts of Home 


J. N. PATTERSON, 
LOS ANGELES TRAILER co. Corner 17th and Main, oe ee Goes. S.A. 


HAULING EFFICIENCY 
by using our COMMERCIAL 
TRAILERS. 2 and 4 wheel 
models 500 Ibs. to ten ton 
capacity. 

Send for complete commercial 


catalogue and names of promi- 
nent users. 





| self-supporting 





(Patent Claims Allowea) 

















Auto-owners, 
i} —anyone who 
: tours or camps 
needs this all- 
steel shovel. 
4 The IDEAL 
: telescopes from long- 
handled shovel to com- 
ed size that will fit tool- 
it or pocket of your car. 
i Made of high-carbon steel — 
& strong, durable, nickel-plated finish. Will 
‘ out-last your car. 
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| lightest of grades. 





storms. Later in the afternoon they may 
scatter a few drops of rain and lightning 
is very common, but generally they are 
quite harmless, disappearing altogether 
at sunset. 


At Tenaya we camped on a little 
grassy place between the road and 
the lake. A breeze ruffled the surface of 
the water and the lapping waves made 
soft music as they chuckled in the crevices 
of the granite shore. We occupied the 
balance of the day in attending to little 
camp duties or leisurely wandering along 
the shore of the lake. Late in the after- 
noon the wind died to intermittent puffs 
which swept across the surface of the lake, 
growing weaker and weaker till in the 
placid water the peaks and domes were 
mirrored with just enough of distortion 
to rob the scene of that upside-down ap- 
earance so disagreeable in pictures, which 
Pack the depth that accompanies reality. 

It was very quiet, very peaceful and 
we sat late by the fire wrestling conver- 
sationally with the weighty problems of 
the universe, my partner persisting in the 
belief that the region was volcanic rather 
than glacial. An upheaval that could toss 
around the mighty granite mountains 
seemed to him simpler and more probable 
than the slow carving out of the valleys 
between them by ice and water. 

In the morning we girded our loins for 
the climb to Tioga Pass. According to 
the map it would be easy, the road follow- 
ing a gently sloping valley where the con- 
tour lines were well apart and regular. In 
reality it was not nS although we found 
many bothersome rocks and long stretches 
of deep ruts where we drove with two 
wheels high on the bank. 

We tarried for a time at the camp of the 
Sierra Club at Tuolumne Soda Springs on 
the meadow of the same name. The Sierra 
Club is a democratic organization of 
mountain-loving people, headed from 
its inception by the late well beloved 
John air. The camp is a permanent 
one, open to the public and operated on a 
basis. It is grandly 
located on a sunny knoll overlooking the 
broad valley, within easy walking or 
riding distance of much of the finest 


| scenery in the park. 


E reached Tioga Pass at noon. This 
is the highest point attained by 
any wagon road in California and exceeds 


| in altitude all of the celebrated passes of 


Europe. In our own country Colorado 
has several higher passes, but Tioga’s 
respectable altitude of 9926 feet will 
acquaint the novice in mountain motor- 
ing with several motor perversities which 
he has not known at lower elevations. 
First, last, and continuously, the motor 


| overheats; the water boils, the radiator 


hisses and overflows and all this on the 
Now if one had an 
accurate thermometer in the radiator he 
would shortly discover that it was about 
20 degrees cooler than it seemed, due to 
the lower boiling point. Consequently 
we can ignore this indication to an extent 
that would be disastrous at sea-level, but 
when the odor of hot lubricating oil assails 
the noStrils it is time to choose a resting 
place by the roadside and enjoy the 
scenery for a half hour or so. 

At just about the point that the aneroid 
passes the mile mark you begin to be 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
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CCASIONAL or exceptional mileage 
records offer no argument in favor of a 
tire—it is average mileage that really counts. 


To arrive at the “‘life expectancy” of Quaker 
Tires, a lot of letters from Quaker Tire users, 
selected at random, was turned over to an 
accountant to examine and average the mile- 
age reported. The results follow: 


Fifteen makes of cars, equipped with practi- 
cally all sizes of Quaker Tires, in use in 14 
States, showed an average mileage of 10,629 
miles. 


The mileage delivered by Quaker Tires, in 
characteristic cases, follows: 


Respective mileage, 3 tires, 14,000, 12,085, 
13,000; 4 tires, 10,183, 10,281, 10,213, 11,000; 
4 tires, 11,000 each (still in use); 4 tires, 9,000 


Get Details 
of These Records 


A set of fac-simile letters 
describing, in detail, the 
service these tires delivered 
will be sent on request. 















each (still in use); 2 tires, 12,500 (still in use), 
12,500; 2 tires, 8,200 (still in use), 7,387 (still 
in use); 2 tires, 7,000 each (still in use); 2 tires, 
11,227 each (still in use); 2 tires, 14,000 each 
(still in use). 


Of course there are reasons for such service 
as Quaker Tires render; one reason is the 
sturdy construction with full measure of 
materials, another reason is the way the rub- 
ber is treated—our secret and exclusive process 
of tempering. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is a marvel of 
elasticity and tensile strength, due to the 
tempering of the rubber. 


A snappy booklet—‘‘5,000 PLUS”, by Garrett 
Bonfield—will point the way to tire satisfaction 
and savings. Ask the local Quaker Dealer for a 
copy or write direct to the Factory Division. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. iisse6xi« PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 
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motor handles the load. - It is sluggish, 
hesitant where the road is level, weak on 
the hills; and when we stop the car it 
sputters and coughs irregularly as though 
almost any explosion might be its last, 
This is due to the rarification of the at- 
mosphere and can be overcome partially 
by lies more air either through the 
carburetor or with an auxiliary air valve 
in the inlet manifold such as any of the 
so-called gas savers. The latter method 
is preferable as it allows of adjustment 
while running. Used in conjunction with 
the throttle on hard. hills the air valve 
gives a marvelous increase in power. 
Tioga Pass is not spectacular, -it being 
a low gap where a chain of sloping 
meadows nearly a mile in width breaks 
the crest of the range. These meadows 
continue down the eastern slope for some 
distance and we camped near their foot 
beside a tributary of Levining creek. 
Mt. Dana, with an altitude of 13,050 
feet, stands just south of the wagon road 
in Tioga Pass. It had been several years 
since we had stood on a mountain top, 
so we decided to leave the gasoline trail 
for a day and be real mountaineers. ‘i he 
windowpane ice tinkled musically under 
foot in the little road puddles when we 
started in the morning for our three- 
thousand-foot climb. Dana is neither 
dificult nor dangerous, but to people 
whose muscles are over-soft from too 
much automobile travel it suffices for a 
strenuous day. The last thousand feet 
was very steep and we probably advanced 
less than a hundred feet between long 
rests. At noon we were on the summit. 
Many hundreds of square miles of 
mountain and desert territory were spread 
below us and the air was crystalline, so 


| clear that we easily identified a tiny object 


at the edge of a group of tamaracks three 
miles distant as our machine, a micro- 
scopic toy. Northward and southward 
the range led away to multi-formed and 
jagged peaks as high as Dana and higher. 
A score of small lakes glittered in the sun 
within the immediate five miles and per- 
haps as many forest bordered green 
meadows were included in the same scope. 
On the east side of the range the landscape 
was very different. A few green spots 








were visible and winding threads of ver- 
dure marked the courses of several 
streams crossing the sandy plains sur- 
rounding Mono lake, but as a whole we 
felt justified in classing all that side of the 
Sierras as desert. One of the most notable 
features of the eastern landscape was the 
curving chain of long extinct craters lying 
just south of Mono and from our elevation 
we could look right down into their sand- 
choked throats. 

Tucked away in a crevice of a cairn of 
stones which stoed in the center of the 
little level space on the summit we found 
the register of the Sierra Club, a weather- 
tight can containing a time-worn volume 
in which former visitors had written the 
particulars of their various ascents, to- 
gether with their impressions of the view 
and opinion of the mountain itself. As 
we perused the pages, which covered 
years, and noted the time that others had 
taken for the ascent, it became evident 
to us that we had established a record. 
We were six weary hours from camp: no 
previous recorder, masculine or feminine 
(and there were many of the latter), had 
ae more than three hours from Tioga 
road. 
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It was very still. A cold wind swept 
the peak, but it was noiseless. From 
somewhere in this void of crumbling rock 
there came an occasional rattle from a 
falling stone. Once a humming bird 
buzzed nearby and when we opened our 
lunch a swarm of yellow-jackets material- 
ized; otherwise this region was lifeless. 


HE descent, although tiresome, was 

rapid and we were back in camp in 
time to load and coast down the canyon 
to Levining Meadows before sunset. That 
stretch of road descending from Tioga 
Pass to Mono lake is one of the finest and 
boldest of all the mountain grades of Cali- 
fornia. Uncle Sam’s road ends at the 
pass, that being the eastern boundary of 
the park, and this is a state highway. 

There were no fireside arguments that 
evening; we were too tired physically to 
undertake any great mental effort and 
after a hasty supper we filled the air mat- 
tresses, spread the sheets (yes, sheets. 
Why not?) and soon were off to that land 
of the sand-man where mountains and 
molehills are scaled with equal ease. 

The glory of the sunrise was on the 
highest peaks when we awoke. Levining 
Peak in particular was a fresh delight each 
morning while we were here. ‘This is a 
dome-shaped mountain which all through 
the day has the outline of an old-fashioned 
straw beehive. Its face is apparently 
quite smooth, its color a monotonous 
granite gray; it carries little vegetation; 
there is nothing about it to distinguish 
it, to mark it as being different from the 
half-dozen others surrounding the valley. 

But at sunrise and for some time there- 
after the early purple shadows which are 
thrown across the gorges which crease 
its surface transform it to a city of the air. 
The edge of each gully becomes a wall of 
hewn masonry standing out sharply 
against its own shade. Every bristling 
tugged point of the many aspiring ridges 
turns to a ruined castle guarding a lofty 
rough domain. Countless traceries of ero- 
sion and ice fracture seam its face, all 
sharp as the lines of a pen drawing. 

Levining canyon is a beautiful place. 
The river wanders through the center 
of an uncropped. meadow where the grass 
reaches the knees, and in the slow current 
wise old trout live a life of ease and plenty. 
There are rougher waters below and above 
the meadow where a reasonable amount 


of effort and skill will be rewarded with | 





fne fishing, but these deep quiet pools are | 
only for the craftiest masters of the | 


fisherman’s art. 


This valley is just at the edge of the | 


desert and the strangest of contrasts 
abound. One point I shall not forget. 
Down the canyon from our camp the road 
climbed and rounded a low sandy ridge. 
Standing on the crest of the ridge and 
looking eastward the landscape has no 
suggestion of life, no little dash of green, 
no visible flowing water; nothing but 
gray, sandy, rolling plains leading away 
to the deal eaters of Mono in one direc- 
tion and on the other hand settling down 
evenly to the alkaline shores of Mono 
lake whose bitter waters glare in the sun. 

Westward, how different! Aspen leaves 
dance in the soft breeze that flows down 
the canyon and sets the tall meadow 
gtasses swaying in waves like a field of 
wheat; the creek sings softly in the morn- 
ing, louder in the afternoon and evening 
When it rises with the waters from the 
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and absolute safety. 
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Ball Mark of Remington U M C on a store is the Sign of 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters everywhere. 
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snowhelds above; quail whistle in the 
brush on the sunniest side of the valley 
and chipmunks chatter on the other, 
where a forest of conifers climbs a moister 
and shadier ridge till it reaches the white 
pzecipices of Mt. Dana. Sometimes the 
wind brings down a deeper note from the 
falls of Levining miles away. Everything 
is fresh, green, so full of life and loveliness 
that it is almost unbelievable that the 
burning wastes can be so near. 

In these canyons of the eastern side of 
the Sierras the scenery has a touch of 
Switzerland. Far greater heights are 
open to view than on the gradual western 
slopes where the tableland itself is so 
elevated that the peaks lose impressive- 
ness. The eastern wall is very abrupt 
and drops six and seven thousand feet 
within a few miles, its highest peaks 
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open to view from base to summit. 
On our homeward route we traveled 
northward between the range and the 
desert, recrossing by another pass over a 
mining road of earlier days, now almost 
forgotten. 

| want to go back to the mountains; I 


want to hear the whine of the gears again’ 


as we climb the long, long grades; I want 
to breast the steep places where our wide- 
open exhaust bellows with the motor’s 
exulting roar of power; I want to slide 
down the long shady alleys through vistas 
of brown tree trunks and cool green ferns; 
I want to gamble with the chances of the 
deep rough fords in swirling mountain 
streams and at eventide I want to see 
once more the play of the sunset’s rosy 
glow on the snowfields, the mighty lonely 
peaks and rippling bronze lakes. 





Through Apache Land 


(Continued from page 16) 


is 1125 feet long—two machines can 
pass abreast. It is thrown across a 
gorge whose perpendicular walls rise 
almost sheer for seven hundred feet. This 
huge structure, the first one to be under- 
taken and completed after the organiza- 
tion of the U. S. Reclamation Service, has 
made history. In its construction and 
operation the engineers solved scores of 
problems connected with the control of 
immense volumes of water under tremen- 
dous pressure. It was the first of these 
high, gigantic storage dams to be built, 
and engineers from all parts of the world 
watched the method of construction, the 
power installations and the operation of 
gates and valves with breathless interest. 
And it is the only one of these epoch- 
making structures, monuments to the 
complete control of man over the forces 
of nature, which can be reached com- 
fortably and inexpensively by the average 
traveler. The Elephant Ren the Path- 
finder, the Arrowrock are all far distant 
from the main traveled routes; the Roose- 
velt Dam lies between Pullman and Pull- 
man, between breakfast at Globe and 
dinner at Phoenix, to be taken on the 
wing or to be absorbed slowly at the 
traveler’s convenience. The Lodge which 
stands on the promontory jutting into the 
blue lake beneath the Fealien sky furnishes 
comfortable accommodations for the 
night, not to mention boats and fishing 
tackle with which to snare the ferocious 
bass that have succeeded the Apaches as 
masters of the Tonto Basin. 


ELOW the dam the Salt river swirls 

swiftly on its dash to the valley far in 
the west. When plans forthe dam were be- 
ing drawn, the engineers of the Reclama- 
tion Service thought of following the river 
with the road over which the material for 
the dam was to be hauled. But they 
abandoned this route in a hurry. For the 
greater part of the journey to the valley 
the Salt river flows through a box canyon 
so wild, with walls so straight and high 
that no living thing except birds could 
pass unscathed through the gloomy 


gorge. So the engineers followed the old 
Apache Trail over the mountains and 
mesas, through clefts and canyons to the 
level acres of the valley, built one of the 


most audacious roads to be found any- 
where in the world. 

It follows the edge of the river for 
several miles, swings south into the roll- 
ing hills, drops over the ridge, descends 
into a ravine whose sides grow ever 
steeper, higher and finally comes to a halt 
at the foot of a perpendicular cliff rising 
so high into the sky that one’s neck aches 
with the effort to find the upper rim. The 
machine was facing this wall, four necks 
were craned backward to view the top 
when the lady from Vermont lifted her 
finger, commanding silence. 

“Psht! I think I hear someone calling.” 

The taciturn driver grinned. “Sure, 
right up there,” he remarked casually, 
pointing vaguely to a spot on the cliff far 
overhead. ‘“That’s Skinny with the load 
ahead of us.” 

“Do you mean to say that this car is to 
climb that wall?” 

“Sure thing! Been doing it every day 
and lots of nights for a year. The road’s 
wide, solid rock all the way, easy curves 
—and no speed bugs. It’s just as safe as 
walking upstairs.” 

It was the famous Fish Creek grade. 

Almost doubling on itself, the road 
swept up a side canyon, turned at a point 
where the canyon became a dark cleft and 
climbed dizzily upward along the face of 
the perpendicular cliff, higher, ever higher 
until the house down at the bottom of the 
abyss shrunk to the size of a Noah’s Ark 
and the horses assumed the dimensions 
of beetles. With a prolonged blast of the 
horn the car swung around a projecting 
curve of the wall, purred up the final 
stretch of the rocky shelf and rolled out 
upon the high mesa around which stormed 
a tumultuous sea of gigantic rocks and 
ranges. Spires and domes, battlements 
and terraces, minarets and Gothic arches, 
every architectural form had been carved 
into the walls of canyon and peak by sun, 
wind and water, and over it all glowed 
the vivid coloring that is the Southwest’s 
most precious heritage. 

A freighter was camped in Mormon 
Flats beside his canvas covered wagon, 
his six horses munching barley; the burro 
trains of three prospectors drew up on 
the side of the road to let the car pass, 
their bearded owners waving cheerful 








greetings. The shadows lengthened, 
gathered unto themselves the royal purpk 
of the far distances as the car reached the 
level floor of the Salt river valley. 








HE Arizona desert is not a_ bare, 

monotonous expanse of gray brush, 
It is a garden filled with a remarkabk 
variety of plants that have adapted them 
selves to arid conditions. Like the giant 
cactus, they have done away with exces. 
sive evaporation by getting along without 
leaves, often without branches; they have 
covered themselves with a hard, glossy 
skin to prevent the loss of water stored 
within, and they protect this skin against 
abrasions and wounds by a multitude of 
sharp spines and thorns. Their roots 
travel long distances very close to the 
surface, ready to drink and store the rain 
as soon as it falls. And in early spring, 
immediately after the rains, the cesett 
covers itself with so wide, so vivid a carpet 
of blossoms that the transformation seems 
an incredible miracle. 

At eventide when the purple shadows 
of the ghostly Superstition mountains 
swing swiftly to the east, when the cesert 
ranges turn into luminous walls of a’ blue 
deep and pure as the tones of a great 
organ on Easter morn, when the sky 
glows with the living fire of the opal and 
the clouds blaze forth in crimson edged 
with liquid gold, when the mourning dove 
answers the distant call of the quai! and 
the soft, cool breath of the night steals 
down from the hills, the Arizona garden 
is no longer a desert; it is an anthem, a 
song of praise to Him who created the 
glories of the desert sunset even for the 
humblest of His children. 

Abruptly, without warning, comes the 
transition. As if by magic the sahuaro, 
the snaky arms of the ocatilla, the bris- 
tling stump of barrel cactus and the dark 
clumps of greasewood vanish, the deep 
green of smooth alfalfa fields, the light 
green of tall grain, the even ranks of thniv- 
ing orchards take their places. The end 
of the Apache Trail is at hand, the fruits 
of the water lie before us. Date palms 
and ostriches, Egyptian cotton, grape- 
fruit and cantaloupes flourish in peaceful 
concord side by side. The first ditch 
marked the end of the wilderness, the be- 
ginning of golf courses, tennis courts, 
country clubs, of rooms with private 
baths and bell boys with private purses; 
the rose and oleander have receded the 
sagebrush, and the sleek cows do not 
raise their ears when the yip-yip of the 
coyote drifts faintly down into the valley 
from the moon-flooded hills above the 
Apache Trail. 

It is an unusual experience. The jour 
ney through the land of Geronimo and the 
Little People will live in the memory long 
after conventional impressions have 
blurred and faded. And it is easy, com- 
fortable, inexpensive of both time and 
money. The way has been smoothed for 
the transcontinental traveler who leaves L 
the main line at Bowie if west bound—at 
Maricopa for Phoenix if going east— 
changing from the Pullman at Globe or 
Phoenix to the touring cars operated 
regularly over the 120-mile Apache Trail. 
Only a day and a night are, added to the 
schedule, and the day is crowded with 
experiences and impressions of the real 
West at close range, of the West that can- 
not be found anywhere within reach of the 
locomotive’s shrill call. 
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On Lake Tahoe, the gem of the High Sierra 
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PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
Midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 





Their fame has spread far beyond the 


They are known to world travelers as the best that 


America offers. 














swimming, boating, golf, tennis—whatever 


anticipated pleasure is fully realized. 





Fishing, 
QIf one seeks rest and comfort, here are big hospitable hotels 


that have built up reputations for the service they render the 


tourist and traveler. 


West. 


wonderful state—highways that make motoring more than 


mid-summer the beaches hold their merriest throngs and the 
@For variety of sports California holds its own against the world. 
Splendid automobile highways penetrate every section of the 


@Californians and those who come to California to spend their 
mountain resorts are the scene of their greatest activity. 


vacations know what a real vacation means. 


cAll the Joy of a Vacation Period 


through one finds the keenest delight in the out-of-doors. 


pastime. 
the choice, 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 
On the beautiful Bay of Monterey 
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THE INN, FEATHER RIVER INN STATION THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 
A Most Picturesque Mountain Resort In the heart of the orange country 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service 





























Just across the bay from San Diego 
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jj} 
od | Follow the Path of the Padres 
heir To get the most enjoyment out of your vacation, plan to spenda 
oa month at any one of the hotels and resorts shown on these pages. 
In @Choose, for instance, Paso Robles Hot Springs, the famous 
the resort in the Coast mountains midway between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, a comfortable and commodious hotel con- 
taining every modern convenience. El Paso del Robles— 
rid. literally translated means the pass of the oaks—aptly named, 
the too, for the low rolling hills are covered with great live oaks, 
lan giving a parklike effect. There is aside from rest and recrea- 
ver tion, the opportunity here for benefiting from the — 
wonderfully curative waters from the springs of * eae, 
various kinds, for which Paso Robles is noted. Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 
rels ; San Francisco 
the €The hotels and resorts pictured above and _their Please help me to obtain descriptive literature and full information about 
the management is known to and endorsed by Sunset the famous California hotels and resorts as advertised in Sunset Magazine. I 
1 . . 
-~ Magazine. Further information may be obtained by an 6 ta Oi 2 
writing to the hotel direct or using the coupon. 
Name 
Address. 
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i Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and industries. 








interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of genoral interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Walnut 


| GROVES 


On Easy Payments 


A safe, sane investment for the man who 
wishes to provide for a future home. Wal- 
nuts are easily grown and at full bearing 
net from $200 to $300 an acre. 
Oakwood Farms, 1500 acres, 12 miles 
east of Stockton, San Joaquin County, in 
the famous Farmington section, will be- 
come one of California’s great walnut 
districts. The soil is a fine, silty, chocolate 
loam, rich in humus. The climate is right 
for successful walnut culture. The rainfall 
is sufficient and the underground water 
supply easily accessible. The walnut stock 
planted is Eureka variety, on Royal Hybrid 
root, selected for us by one of California's 
most noted walnut authorities. 


Our selling plan— 
THE LAND $ 3 1 ) 
THE TREES 
THE PLANTING 
Expert care for Per Acre 
five years Easy Payments 


Send for Sample box of Eureka Walnuts 
and literature concerning W alnut Culture 


and Oakwood Farms 
Bank references upon request 


The Realty Sales Company 


1208-9-10 Hobart wide San Francisco 
(Specialists in fruit and nut lan 


ds and investments] 
























The 

Realty Sales Actual size of 
Company Eureka nut 
1208-9-10 Hobert Bldg. 

San Francisco 







Please send me your literature con- 
cerning Oakwood Farms and sample box 
of Eureka Walnuts. I am interested in your 















proposition and am prepared financially to 
dert k an Z. "7 4 











‘“CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST PREACHED IT’’ 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 
Address P. O. Mission, First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRANKL'N AND GEARY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 





The Colville Land Lottery 


Q. Could you give me any informa- 
tion, or inform me as to where I could ob- 
tain same in regard to the opening of 
Colville Indian Reservation, in the state 
of Washington? 

Does one have to be there for the draw- 
ing, as well as for the registration? 

Will the land have to be “dry farmed” 
or is there plenty of moisture? 

What is the percentage of chance of 
getting a farm in this Government lottery? 
—R. D., Cuiprewa FAtts, Wis. 


A. The President has signed a procla- 
mation providing for the opening of the 
Colville Indian Reservation in Okanogan 
and Ferry counties, Washington, embrac- 
ing about 1,300,000 acres. ts is about 70 
miles long east and west and about 40 
miles wide north and south. On the south 
and east it is bounded by the Columbia 
river; on the west by the Okanogan river; 
and the northern boundary is about 35 
miles south of the Canadian line. 

On this reservation allotments have 
been made to about 2600 Indians. A con- 
siderable portion of the unallotted land 
has been classified as timber land or min- 
eral land, and will not become subject to 
homestead entry. All in all, about 350,- 
ooo acres will become subject to home- 
stead entry. Some of this land is rough 
and mountainous and not desirable for 
agricultural use; some is valuable for cul- 
tivation to crops; and some may be valu- 
able for stock-raising only. The lands, 
for the most part, have been classified as 
grazing land, and the appraised prices 
average $1.50 per acre. Information 
showing the classification and appraise- 
ment of each tract will be printed for dis- 
tribution before entries for the lands are 
made. This information will be mailed 
without charge to each person assigned a 
number in the drawing. Other persons 
may obtain the information for 25 cents 
from the Spokane or Waterville land 
offices. 

Any person qualified to make entry 
under the general provisions of the home- 
stead laws may present an application for 
registration at the cities of Spokane, 
Wenatchee, Colville, Wilbur, Republic, 
or Omak, Washington, beginning July 
sth and ending July 22, 1916. Sundays 
excepted. Applicants entitled to claim 
credit for military or naval service may 
register either in person or by agent. 
Other persons must register in person. 

Each application presented will be in- 
closed in an envelope which does not in- 
dicate the name of theapplicant. Applica- 
tions presented elsewhere than at Spokane 
will be brought to that place by a repre- 
sentative of the Government, and at a 
public drawing on July 27, 1916, at 





Spokane, a sufficient number of envelopes 
containing applications will be drawn and 
the applications numbered, beginning 
with number one, to provide for the dis. 
posal of the available land. The order in 
which the applications are numbered will 
fix the order in which applicants may 
select the lands they wish to enter. 

Number holders will be required to 
select the lands they wish to enter on 
dates assigned to them, commencing 
September 5, 1916, and lands not entered 
by them will become subject to entry by 
any qualified persons at nine o’clock a. m. 
on October 18, 1916. The lands will be 
opened under the general provisions of the 
homestead laws, at the appraised price. 

One-fifth of the purchase price of the 
land must be paid at the time of entry; 
the balance may be paid in five equal 
annual installments, commencing one 
year from the date of entry, if three-year 
proof is submitted. The unpaid install- 
ments must be paid at the time of proof, 
if an entry is commuted. By commuta- 
tion of an entry is meant payment of the 
purchase price after fourteen months’ 
residence and the cultivation of not less 
than one-sixteenth of the area of the 
entry. 

On account of climatic conditions, per- 
sons making entry on or before November 
1, 1916, will be allowed until May 1, 1917, 
within which to establish residence. 

Further information will be furnished 
on request by the General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C., or by the United 
States land offices at Spokane or Water- 
ville, Washington. 


Stock Ranches in Eastern Oregon 


Q. Is it possible to get Government 
land in eastern Oregon suitable for cattle 
raising? I mean by this, land for range 
and land on which hay or alfalfa could be 
successfully grown in connection with 
this. If government land suitable for such 
purpose is not available what is the aver- 
age price for cattle raising land in that 
section? Is the winter climate very 
severe?—R. R., OAKLAND, CAL. 


A. In the counties of Malheur, Har- 
ney, Lake, Klamath and Crook there are 
approximately 14,000,000 acres of un- 
appropriated Government land that 1s 
used almost entirely for grazing purposes. 
There is practically no railroad trans 
ortation in this district and this has 

indered to a great extent the agricultural 
development of the territory. However, 
neasly all of the land that ts irrigable or 
desirable for raising hay or alfalfa has 
been appropriated. 

If one were going into the cattle bust 
ness extensively it would be necessary to 
buy outright, such land as would be 
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necessary for raising winter hay. The 
open range is considered first-class for 
grazing. : erie 

Irrigated lands in the district can be 
bought at prices ranging from $40 to $75 
per acre, depending upon the nature of 
the water right and the character of the 
improvements. 

The winter climate at this elevation is 
apt to be rather severe compared with 
California conditions. 


Owns Land He Never Saw 


Q. I would like a description of Lake 
county, Oregon, and value of land around 
Plush in that county. I have land there 
that | have never seen.—F. M., Mat- 
VERN, La. 

A. Lake county lies in south-central 
Oregon adjoining the California line. It 
consists of an elevated plateau region 
averaging about 4000 feet in altitude and 
rising into the higher mountains of the 
Cascades on the east and north. 

Apparently you are one of the many 
persons who were,induced to buy land 
from promoters who promised to irrigate 
a vast acreage of land under the Carey 
act. You will probably find that the land 
which you own is worthless except for 
grazing purposes, and that you would 
have trouble in disposing of it for more 
than $3 or $4 an acre, if you could 
find a buyer. Unless water is brought 
to the land, the chances of remunerative 
farming are mighty slim, and the outlook 
for water is very poor. 


Trades 10 for 140 Acres 


Q. Ihave a proposition made to me by 
a man on the Orland project, Cal. He 
has 10 acres under irrigation. Six acres 
are in almonds, three years old, with a 
light crop on them now. Four acres in 
good alfalfa. He says his improvements 
are new house, 30 by 30 feet, three rooms, 
two porches and basement, barn 32 by 32, 
small chicken house, 11 orange and lemon 
trees in yard, but they are small. He says 
his farm of 10 acres cost him $4000 one 
year ago. He offers his 10 acres plus 
$1500 for my 140 acres, 12 miles from 

ere. 

One hundred acres of my place is im- 
proved, such as 114-story log house, 4 
rooms, 3 barns, log, 1 henhouse, smoke- 
house, cistern, pond, plenty of rail fencing 
for the 100 acres, small orchard, small 
garden, 40 acres in good timber. ‘This 
farm is half a mile from county road, 9 
miles east of county seat. This is hill land. 
Most of my land is slightly rolling, but 
all can be cultivated. It is not in a high 
state of cultivation. Do you think I 
would make a mistake by accepting his 
offer?—N. O.,” Monett, Mo. 

A. On six acres in almonds in a district 
where the crop is fairly certain you should 
average a net profit of $75 an acre when 
the trees are in full bearing. The four 
acres in alfalfa, if fed into dairy cows, 
should net you approximately $120 a 
year. So you could figure conservatively 
on an income of approximately $600 from 
the 10 Orland acres, if handled efficiently. 

How much are you making off your 140 
acre farm in Missouri? Our estimate of 
the earnings of the 10 acre farm does not 
include in the $600, of course, the amount 
which you would pay if you hired the 
labor fon In other words you must 
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add to it the receipt from your own labor 
on the place; neither does that $600 cover 
| the cost of living of yourself and family. 
| It all depends upon what you are making 
| off your Missouri land. 

| It would be our advice not to sign any 
| papers unless yu had first looked around 





in Orland and seen whether the country 
| and that particular farm would suit you. 


| Imperial Valley Land Values 


2 Can you tell me the age of the town 

| of dome located in the southern part 
of California? What is its present popu- 
lation? What is its average increase in 
population per year? 

Do you Asst sie it a good town to start 
| up in business, and if so, what business 
pes oes you suggest? What do you think 

uying land in that vicinity for an in- 

Vv wining Do you consider all the claims 

| regarding !and and farming a poi 

surrounding Calipatria true? uld you 

advise a man with only $4000 ag is not 

a farmer, to locate there?—J. W., SPRING- 
FIELD, ILL. 


A. The town of Calipatria in the Im- 
| perial valley to the best of our recollection 
| was started about a year and a half or two 
| years ago. No census has been taken 

recently, but the population of the com- 
munity has been estimated at between 
7oo and goo. We believe, from the 
growth of half a dozen other towns in the 
Imperial valley, that Calipatria even- 
tually will be a good-sized business com- 
munity and we know that hundreds of 
| people have made money by investing in 
| lots or acreage within or close to Calexico, 
El Centro, Imperial, Holtville, Brawley 
| and other Imperial valley towns. 
| Land bought at the right price ‘near 
Calipatria should be a good speculation. 
| We do not know what claims are made, 
| hence we cannot tell whether these claims 
are true. 

We certainly would not advise a man 
with or without capital to locate any- 
where without first personally investi- 

| gating. He might have opportunities to 
make all kinds of money, yet he might be 
very unhappy because the climate and 
| surroundings do not suit him at all. All 
we can say is that the rapid development 
of 40,000 acres around Calipatria ought 


| to make at least one or two prosperous 


business communities in that section of 


| the Imperial valley. After stating these 


general circumstances it is up to the in- 
dividual to discover whether any par- 
ticular offer made to him is worth while 
following up. 


Poor Timber is Bad Investment 


Q. I would like very much to know 
how much saw timber and how much 
young timber there is in the S. W. %4 of 
Sec. 34, Tp. 29, R. W. 4, situated in the 
south fork of the Umpqua river, Douglas 
county, Oregon, near Days Creek P. O. 
and about what would such a quarter be 
worth now on the market'—E. R., On- 
TARIO, OREGON. 


A. Mr. S. Dike Hooper of Eugene, 
Oregon, writes as follows: 

The quarter section about which you 
ask: SW Sec. 34, Twp. 29 South, Range 
4 West, is not strictly speaking mer- 
chantable timber at all. It 1s very rugged 
and brushy, and what fir there 1s on the 
land is rough and limby. You would 
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OREGON 


offers much for the summer 
vacationist—fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, camping, bath- 
ing, motoring or mountain 
climbing. Scenic wonders of 
the world are Crater Lake 
and the Columbia River 
Highway, Marble Halls of 
Oregon (natural caves of 
great size), Ashland Lithia 
Springs, the Coos Bay 
Country, recently thrown 
open to the world by the 
completion of the branch line 
from Eugene to Marshfield. 
Some of the most beautiful 
lakes in this country are 
there. Newport and Tilla- 
mook County Beaches are 
famous as Seashore resorts. 


Secure detailed infor- 
mation concerning 
this wonderful vaca- 
tion land by writing 
for a copy of booklet 
“Oregon Outdoors.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


Portland, Oregon 
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certainly not be justified in purchasing the 
land for investment, and it would seem 
questionable policy to exchange anything 
of much value for it. The money is made 
in Oregon timber in high grade stands 
that are reasonably dense and accessible. 
Timber land that falls short of these re- 
quirements is usually very dear at any 
price. 


Conditions at Dubois, Idaho 


Q. I would like to get information con- 
cerning the country in the vicinity of 
Dubois, Idaho. What is the usual mini- 
mum temperature in winter, and at‘what 
time does winter usually set in and break- 
up time of killing frosts, yields of wheat 
and other grains, and prices? Also depth 
to water and water supply of country! I 
would greatly appreciate it if you could 

ive me this information.—S. D. H., 

ANCASTER, WN. 


A. The winter temperature in the ' 


Dubois district varies generally from 10 
to 2c degrees below zero and the winter 
begins there about November rst, break- 


ing up the middle of March. Stock is fed 
for about six weeks in that locality. Kill- 
ing frosts occur most generally about the 
first of October and in the spring about 
the middle of April. The dry land wheat 
last year averaged about 27 bushels, while 
some produced as high as 45 bushels on dry 


‘land. Oatsran about35 bushels and barley 


30. Irrigated lands, of course, yielded a 
greater amount. As to price of wheat, the 
farmers there net on the average about 
go cts. per bushel while some received 
less than 80 cts. and others considerably 
over $1. Oats brought the grower about 
1%c and barley tc. Hay brought from 
$8 to $15 per ton. 

Concerning the depth of water and 
water supply: there is considerable varia- 
tion, the wells running from 25 to 400 feet 
in depth. There is also a wide variation 
in the soil. Some sections of the district 
have a sandy loam with a clear subsoil. 
Some have a limestone soil with a loam 
base and subsoil, while in other parts they 
have a black sandy loam with subsoil of 
the same character. Land in the Dubois 
district is comparatively undeveloped. 





The Pulse of the Pacrfic 


(Continued from page 32) 


important part of their business and per- 
sonal affairs to outsiders; individually not 
one of these twenty thousand American 
farmers has the right to say to whom, 
through whom or at what price he will 
sell his personal property; his neighbors 
and colleagues, outsiders all, decide these 
matters for and with him. Yet these 
twenty thousand men have not lost their 
self-respect; they do not feel injured, 
enslaved, bossed by tyrants even though 
control over the manner in which their 
goods shall be graded, packed, shipped 
and sold depends upon collective rather 
than individual action. And they would 
gladly submit their business to additional 
collective supervision and regulation if 
thereby they could reduce the interest 
rate on borrowed money by only one or 
two per cent. 

Like codperative selling, codpera- 
tive borrowing—rural credits in other 
words—depends for its success largel 
upon the borrower’s state of nae | 
If he is willing to show his neighbors 
and the appraisers that the money 
he borrows is spent efficiently and 
economically, that he is using due dili- 
gence, industry and intelligence in the 
tillage of his land, he will not only be able 
to obtain loans at low rates through col- 
lection, but he will also become a better 
farmer and a better citizen. If he is un- 
willing to prove that he can be trusted 
with a loan, if he asserts loudly that he is 
his own boss, that he can and will do as 
he pleases regardless of the world and the 
devil, then the interest rate will remain 
high and the amount of available loans 
will remain small. 

The success of rural credits does not 
depend upon legislative enactment; 
rather, the success or failure of the move- 
ment, as of every collective effort, de- 
pends principally upon the self-discipline 
and sincerity of the farmers. 





The Columbia’s Hungry Mouth 


STORIA lies at the mouth of the 
great Columbia. The mouth of 

the Columbia is defended by a 

sand bar through which the gov- 
ernment, at a cost of more than fifteen 
million dollars, is creating a channel 
which eventually will allow a dreadnaught 
to pass at all stages of the tide. This 
channel can easily be closed by mines. 
The mouth of the Columbia is further 
rotected by forts armed with big guns. 
Now Astoria asks that a naval base be 
established in its vicinity for the better 
protection of the Columbia Basin, said 
protection meaning that some of the ships 
now held in reserve at Bremerton in 
Puget Sound, and at San Francisco shall 
be stationed in the vicinity of Astoria. 

This request was perfectly proper. 
But the Navy Department did not share 
Astoria’s views. The Navy Department 
decided after investigation that the Co- 
lumbia’s mouth was sufficiently protected 
and that the scattering of the reserve 
ships would merely increase expenses. 
Now comes Astoria and proposes to go 
over the Navy Department's head, to 
disregard the views of experts and to 
bring pressure to bear directly upon Con- 
gress, hoping through this means to ob- 
tain—what? Not additional protection 
but the additional business created by 
the presence of men-of-war. 

Let us face facts. San Francisco did 
not clamor for a new naval academy and 
a bigger naval base because its breast 
glowed with patriotism 99 I-10 per cent 
pure; San Francisco was thinking 99 per 
cent of its own benefit when it urged an 
appropriation for such an_ institution. 
San Diego wants a naval base for the 
benefit of San Diego, not to afford greater 
protection to Phoenix, Arizona. But 
San Francisco and San Diego ceased 





WHY NOT - 


LIVE IN 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





The very rich, who can go anywhere they 
please, come to Southern California to enjoy 
the delightful climate, to escape winter, to 
avoid sultry summer heat; to ride over a match- 
less system of good roads; to marvel at the 
grandeur of the scenery; to revel in the beauty 
of. flowers and roses and palms and charming 


country homes, large and small. 


You do not have to be rich to enjoy all this. 
From $2000 upward, in total capital, the price 
of a modest home, is enough to put you on the 
way to owning an orange grove, in the very 
heart and center of Southern California, which 
grove will be in itself a profitable business, a 
good investment and a delightful homesite. 


ONTANA NEEDS 
MORE RESIDENTS 


So we have made extraordinarily easy terms 
for the purchase of orange, lemon or grapefruit 
groves, up to 5 years old, and we have provided 
a plan by which the buyer can immediately 
begin making money enough to live upon, pay 
interest and water and taxes and other running 
expenses. The fruit from the trees should:pay 
out for the property inside the terms offered. 





Tue Fontana Povutrry Pian provides “expert! guid- 
ance, builds houses on right plans and stocks with gbod 
hens, provides best feeds at wholesale cost and sells eggs 
to best advantage. ‘The Partnership of the Hen and the 
Orange’’ is of immediate, direct benefit to ‘the young 
orange groves. ° 


Bearing groves, twenty-five years old, in Fontana 
furnish proof of superiority of soil and location, show 
remarkable frostless record. We have hundreds of 
satisfied buyers, many in Fontana, others all over the 
United States. 


The Fontana Land Company is a substantial, perma- 
nent development company. You may safely write us 
telling frankly what capital. you have, and we will write 
you equally frankly. References: Sunset Magazine, 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Bernardino National Bank, First 
National Bank of Rialto, Calif. 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


548 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fontana, California 
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are Doing 


JHIRTY thousand American engineers are 

making a card index survey of American in- 
dustry so that it may be prepared for its vital 
part in defending the Country, if need comes. 
The past eighteen months have taught us here in 
America what lack of industrial preparedness has meant 
to some of the countries now at war. These nations 
had the ships and they had the men; but when the hour 
struck, their factories were not able to furnish the colors 
with arms and shells and powder. Their factories were 
not prepared. And our factories are not prepared. 

But it 1s not enough to draw a moral. In the United States five 
great Engineering Societies — Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical — have pledged their services to the Government of the 
United States, and are already working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment to prepare industry for the national defense. They receive no 
pay and will accept no pay. All they seek is opportunity to serve their 
country, that she may have her industries mobilized and prepared as 
the basic line of defense 

All elements of the nation’s life — the manufacturers, the business 
men, and the workingmen — should support this patriotic and demo- 
cratic work of the engineers, and assist them cheerfully when asked. 
There can be no better national insurance against war. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, representing 
all advertising interests have offered their free and hearty service to the 
President of the United States, in close co-operation with these five 
Engineering Societies, to the end that the Country may know what the 
engineers are doing. The President has accepted the offer. The 
engineers have welcomed the co-operation. 

This advertisement, published without cost to the United States, is 
the first in a nation-wide series to call the country to the duty of co- 
operating promptly and fully with the Engineers to prepare industry for 
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agitating when the Navy Department 
turned them down. 

The Navy experts know whether a 
naval base at the Columbia’s mouth js 
needed. They say itisn’t. To insist after 
the experts have rendered their verdict 
is not patriotism; it is plain pork-hunting, 


The Hyphenated Vote 


HE present governor of the Philip. 

pines, Francis Burton Harrison, is 

a staunch Democrat who climbed 

into Congress by way of the lam- 
many ladder. Tammany needed the 
hyphenated Italian vote; Tammany be 
lieved that a certain group of Italian 
firms engaged in the business of importing 
lemons A Sicily could swing a big por- 
tion of this Italian vote. Hence ‘am. 
many hobnobbed with and kowtowed to 
the Fruit Importers’ Union. The Fruit 
Importers’ Union wanted to increase the 
importation of Sicilian lemons. To ac. 
complish this it taxed imported lemons 
five cents a box, raised $140,000 and 
started on a campaign to reduce the tariff 
on lemons. 

One William C. Beer was employed to 
see that Congress was convinced of the 
desirability of lower lemon duties; he was 
also employed to stir up the Italian voters 
to demand lower duties on Sicilian prod- 
ucts. He did his work well. Yet his ac- 
tivities might never have become a 
matter of record if he had not sued the 
Fruit Importers’ Union for $75,000, al- 
leged to be due him for services rendered. 

Francis Burton Harrison, Tammany 
Congressman, tried hard to show that 
cooperative organization of the California 
orange growers was a nefarious trust that 
ree, ~ wiped out of existence by plac- 
ing citrus fruits on the free list. The 
Beer suit throws a strong light on the 
motives that prompted the attack on 
California’s citrus industry. 
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i ie the Puget Sound country are trips of charm and beauty that are only 





now becoming well known to travelers and tourists. From Seattle you 
can easily reach some of the most beautiful spots in all America—the 


best known, Mt. Rainier National Park. 


We will gladly assist you in planning your Northwest tour. Write us for 
information regarding side-trips, routes, etc. 


Hotel Washington Annex, Seattle 


isa modern, fireproof hotel, an ideal Seattle headquarters for the traveler. 
Commodious suites for parties, at very reasonable rates. Admirably 
i situated. Garage service. 


i J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 
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WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how to invest it in safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset M ine, San F; i Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 




















The Unalterable 


(Continued from page 43) 


Home at last, with a wraith of shadow 
from the little moon running before him. 
The pale ruin of rose petals which he had 
scattered at the steps struck to his heart, 
as in augury. Not a sound as he stepped 
into the hall. To steady himself he 
reached out to a slender mahogany 
pedestal with a hand that set it to clatter- 
ing against the floor. No sound in re- 
sponse through all the house. But that 
would be because of the deafening blooi 
at his eardrums. 

He set his teeth and compelled himself 
to a degree of composure. Then he ran 
from room to room, snapping on lights 
and lights. No Nan in all the quiet order- 
liness of the lower floor. His steps up the 
polished stairs made a commotion, but 
no Nan called in answer. No Nan’s head 
lifted, dark and disheveled, from the 
couch cushions of the little rosy bedroom 
where all along, as he realized now, he had 
been confident that he would find her. 
He stood again in a long torment of listen- 
ing, then turned slowly back to the hall. 
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Beneath the door to the attic, round a 
corner, lay a thin light. 

He nail the steep stairs in three leaps. 
Nan sat on the floor, one foot doubled 
under her, an arm thrown over the corner 
of an open trunk. A bare, dangling elec- 
tric globe threw its sharp-shadowed light 
on her swollen eyes and feverish lips. 
Her dainty white dress was streaked and 
spotted with dust. Beside her lay a filmy 
heap of wedding gown, a tiny white 
slipper and a wreath of dried orange 
blossoms atop. Piled high on her lap, 
slipping down from her knees, covering 
the floor were emptied envelopes, and 
opened written sheets, their old love- 
letters, he saw at once, letters upon 
letters. 


Fo: a moment Nan sat quietly looking 
at him. Then she called to him in a 
level, passionless voice, as if continuing 
some matter-of-fact discussion, “Just read 
this, dear.” 

She held out to him the very page 
which had been in his mind at the begin- 
ning of his unhappy walk. He noticed, 
with a throb of contrition, how childlike 
and frail the little round arm looked, and 
how white, even against the white lace 
that fell over it. 

“Read it,” she said again. ‘You'll see. 
It is I who failed. I who unalterably 
failed.” 

Gregory caught her up close in his 
arms, her hot face against his. 

“Never you, my little Nan. And not 
unalterable, thank God!” 

Then as there recurred the image of a 
graying head bent desolate over a little 
erect figure, sitting wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing, he whispered again and again, “Un- 
alterable! ae did we dare! How did 
we dare!” 


The Eternal 
Beggar 


(Continued from page 25) 





depends upon her earnings at housework. 
Nor does it. It depends solely upon her 
husband’s wealth or lack of it, and how 
much or how little of it he cares to share 
with her. 
graded far below the status of a self- 
respecting servant, wives who did not 
receive six, no, nor any dollars a week for 
household service. They are the ones 
the cartoonists—those crude, powerful 
satirists—delight to picture as going 
through their husbands’ trousers pockets, 
stealing from their spouses while they 
sleep. 

For there are husband-controllers of 
the currency who, though they pay the 
family bills, absolutely refuse to trust 
their wives with money. I have known 
women whose street gowns cost a hun- 
dred or two hundred dollars, whose 
gloves, hat and shoes were the smartest 
credit could buy; they had in their gold 
mesh purses not a penny more than the 
carfare allowed them to get home by the 
head of the conjugal treasury department. 
I have known wives who are not even 
permitted to choose their own clothes, to 
purchase their own food supplies; the 


Yet I have known wives de- | 











Vacation Time 
in Fresno County 


That’s another advantage the Fresno farmer has over his friends and relatives 
“back East.” Within easy reach are the Sierra mountain fastnesses with their 
splendid camping spots, their snow-fed trout streams stocked with the splendid 
trout, and where the hunter finds plenty of game as a reward for his trip. 
Automobile roads lead to the wonderland of the High Sierra, the Big Trees, the 
Kings River Canyon, the blue lakes, the snow-capped peaks. 

It’s a genuine treat to live in a locality so near to Nature’s grandest, most sub- 
lime scenery. 

To the man who wants to farm where the greatest possible income from the soil is assured and 
where the surroundings add genuine zest to life, this County will surely appeal. 


Send for illustrated literature and full infor- % 





mation about successful small farm homes. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coal- 
inga, Selma Chamber of Commerce, niece Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis; 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce, Reedley; Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
burg; Fowler Chamber of Commerce, Fowler; Parlier Chamber of Commerce, 
Parlier; Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City; Riverdale Chamber of | 
Commerce, Riverdale; Laton Chamber of Commerce, Laton; Kerman Chamber of 
Commerce, Kerman; Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce, Orange 
Cove; Caruthers Chamber of Commerce, Caruthers; Squaw Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, Squaw Valley. 
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1cALASKA 1916 


Largest—Finest—Surest—Fastest 






All outside sanitary rooms—Running hot and cold water. 
ACIFIC 
laska side-trip one-half price 


Reading lights in all berths. 
From Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return, $60.00. 

¢c Address: Grand Trunk Pacific, 687 Market St., San Francisco; 302 Wilcox Bidg., Los 

* Angeles; 116 Third St. Portland, Oregon; 917 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash." 527 


(iuutea GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
From Prince Rupert, 
Granville St., Vancouver, B. C.; Wharf St., Victoria, B. C., or Passenger Traffic Department, 


TRUNK TWIN SCREW OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 
00, 
All Feane-Contananen? Fares app ly via Prince Rupert 
Winnipeg or Prince Rupert, Canada. 
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me Che Scenic 
a Wonderland 


* SEE IT THIS YEAR 

¥ and become intimately 
acquainted with that 

LAND UP THERE 
Wonderful mountains and glaciers 
—Thousands of islands, bays and 
inlets—Alaska Indians at work in 
their native Totem Pole Villages, 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping huge cedar legs into 
graceful multi-colored canoes. 
Halibut fisheries and salmon traps— 
Canneries — Operating mines. 
Our Steamers land at all interesting 
points and out-cf-the-way places 
not possible to see by other routes. 
Passengers have lots of 
time ashore to see it all 
: Write today for rates, full 

sg particulars and illustrated 

3 ALASKA FOLDER — Address 


Borderline Iransporlation Co. 


ALF.HAINES, Mgr. BLL. McMULLEN G.F. &P.A. 
Seattle, Washington 
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HOTEL 


WALDORF 


SEATTLE 


New steel and concrete hotel. 300 
rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Com- 
fortable surroundings, courteous 
service. In center of theatre and 
shopping district. Authentic data 
and complete maps of automobile 
highways in the Northwest and 
Rainier National Park. Headquar- 
ters for Alaska tourists. 















































Northwestern and Alaska literature 
cheerfully sent on request 


WALDORF 


C. R. DOUGLAS, Mar. 


y, 











Large AcreageProfits 


ORANGE, LEMON, WALNUT and Sugar 
beet land at WHOLESALE or retail 


Tract contains 6,500 acres in beautiful Riverside 
County. Splendid level ground for Walnuts. 
Sugar beets can be raised between trees. Good 
soil, water, climate. Transportation on three 
railroads. Special prices to parties buying to- 
gether 50 to 100 acres. Long time payments. 


PREFER SELLING TRACT AS 
A WHOLE AT LOW PRICE 


Write for Particulars and Booklet 
W. J. HOLE, Owner 


820 TRUST AND SAVINGS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














AUSTRALIA | 


Go there now! 
Voyage is delightful via Honoluia and Samoa, 
Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew American steamers every 

21 days from San Francisco (July 4, 25, Aug. 15, Sept. 5). 
Return lst class, 8837.50: 2nd class, $225; including China and 
Japan, Ist class, $5753 to Honolulu, $65, H. E. BURNETT, 

17 Battery Place, New York, or OCEANIC 8. 8. CO.. 
675 Market St., S. F., Cal. | 


DNEY snort.iine 













sixty penniless. There is not a dollar of 
his, be he ever so many times a million. 
aire, upon which you have the least leg, 
claim. During his life you are dependen, 
upon his bounty. At his death your fate 
waits upon his—not the Law’s—construc. 
tion of the nature of the bond that held 
you two so close, so long. 


keeper of the privy purse finds time to do 
this, in addition to making his own living 
and hers. 

And I have known some of these wives 
so degraded by dependence that they 
have come to prefer lying and stealing to 
begging. In collusion with the grocer, 
| the seamstress, the Chinese laundryman, 
| they have embezzled from the financial 

tyrant by charging him more than the 

real cost of things. They have arranged 

to have bills for merchandise presented! 
| to him far in excess of what has been de-' 
livered, and they have drawn cash re- 
bates subsequently from the merchants 
conspiring with them. They have en- 
tered into agreements with their servants 
—for it is not only the poor beggars 
among wives, but the rich ones also, who 
resent begging—to make fictitious charge 
for their hire. They have even made 
beggars of their diteen, these mendi- 
cant mothers whom little ones are taught 
to respect! In short, the begging wife 
has been guilty, naturally, of every vice 
that irresponsibility begets. Despite her 
belief in, the righteousness of her motive, 
hers have been the ethics of slavery and 
spoliation. 


4 ke go back to Evelyn. She will not 

down, for she is an economic problem 
which must be solved; she is the ghost of a 
social injustice which must be laid before 
society may rest in peace. Now, what is 
it that the California Community Prop- 
erty Law does for Evelyn? . 

t merely declares half the community 
property the wife’s, if the husband dies 
first. That is all. Should Evelyn die 
first she may not will away her half. She 
may not will it away from her husband 
even though she has earned it all, her 
half as well as his. He, on the contrary, 
may not only will away his half, but hers, 
too, should he outlive her. 

The actual bestowal of half the com- 
munity goods upon the female partner 
of the family firm, so long as the male 
member lives to control both halves, was 
never contemplated by the law. It only 
winked its judicial eye and with ponderous 
gravity pretended to give to wives an 
equal share of that which husband and 
wife together accumulate. It gave 
women the idea of equality to play with, 
not actual possession. Witness the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court decision which de- 
clares that a wife has only a “mere ex- 
pectancy”’ of half the community prop- 
erty. 

Poor Evelyn! Half the community 
property is yours, but—you may not 
have it. 

Oh, that “expectant” half is yours, it 
is only just that it should be, but—while 
you are a wife you may not spend it, and 
at death you may not will it away. 

Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly yours 
and the law confirms you in the enjoy- 
ment of it, but—not as a wife. And as a 
widow you have to pay an inheritance 
tax upon it, though—though it is yours! 

Pshaw, of course it is yours, but . . . 

But are you any better off if the family 
fortune is not community property, if 
your husband has inherited it or had it as 
a gift or acquired it before marriage? 
Indeed, you’re not. You haven’t even 
that “mere expectancy” the Supreme 
Court gave you. You may be Mark 
Adamson’s wife for a third of a century 
and he may die, leaving you at fifty or 





HEN what is a wife’s status before 
the Law? 

The old English Common Law is the 
earliest authority we have, source of all 
our laws. 

Listen to Blackstone: 

“By marriage man and wife are one person 
in law. The very being or legal existence of 
the woman is suspended during marriage, or 
at least is incorporated and consolidated into 
that of the husband. . . For this reason 
a man cannot grant anything to his wife or 
enter into covenant with her, for the grant 
would be to suppose her separate existence, 
. f she be injured she may bring no 
action. No suit may be brought against her, 
though it is true in criminal prosecution the 
wife may be indicted. The husband 
may give his wife moderate correction, since 
he must answer for her behavior, such domestic 
chastisement as he gives to his children or to 
an apprentice. In case of gross misbe- 
havior he may restrain his wife of liberty.” 

And though no wife could make a will, 
though all her personal property was her 
husband’s, and all her real estate, rents 
and profits were his during his lifetime, 
the lawyers’ bible closes the subject with 
patronizing obliviousness and _ British 
complacency in this phrase: “So great 
a favorite is the female sex of the laws of 
England!” 


F course, much of this is changed, but 

equally of course, what is not changed 
is as wrong today as it was ten centuries 
ago. Thewhole question of a wife’s depen- 
dence is only part of a larger question—the 
economic independence of woman. And 
toward this independence, however for- 
eign to our present ideals, however diff- 
cult of adjustment to the marriage rela- 
tion as we conceive it today, the world 
is working steadily, if slowly, slowly. 

What is the perfect financial relation 
between husband and wife? 

None. 

What has Love, Marriage to do with 
dollars and cents? The most altruistic 
passion on earth with the most selfish, 
sordid one? Yet so successfully have we 
been taught to believe in our queer, 
mixed religion of matrimony that our 
faith is not shaken even when we hear of 
girls “marrying for a home,” and of bed- 
less, boardless Evelyns whose bank- 
ruptcy is published by their husbands. 

Oh, it will be long after unmarried 
women have achieved financial freedom 
that Evelyn’s turn will come! 

Before it does we shall hear from male 
and female Cassandras who oppose the 
pecuniary independence of wives, as 
they have consistently opposed peerty 
throughout the ages—we shall hear of all 
the disasters that will follow. They are 
a patented, stereotyped set of disasters, 
and they are prophesied at every step 
forward which the Race takes in its un- 
faltering advance. 

Among other novel predictions we shall 
be tdld once again that we are “breaking 
up the Home”’—the perennial tragedy 
which was foretold to Eve (as it is today 
to her granddaughter Evelyn) when she 
revealed her fondness for apples. But 
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the home that would be destroyed by the 
wife’s financial independence is no home; 
it is a tiny despotism whose czar, whether 
he wears overalls or broadcloth, holds— 
with all his might he holds tight to a 
sceptre topped with the dollar sign, em- 
blem of his divine right to rule—females. 
It is the power of the purse, Czar Mark 
is convinced, that makes him husband 
and Evelyn wife. He feels intuitively 





that relinquishment of the right to tighten 
or loosen the pursestrings will mean | 
relinquishment of his power over her. | 
And he is quite right. The woman who | 
is fnancially independent of her husband 
will leave him if he bully her, if he fla- 
grantly offend her. In fact, she will not 
stay with him for any reason but the only 
reason in the world a woman should stay 
with a man as his wife. 


7ITH the San Francisco Evelyn in 
mind, “Is a wife’s standing better 

in any other state than in California?” 
I asked Gail Laughlin, staunch attorney 





for women’s rights, most vigilant enemy 
of women’s wrongs. 

“Outside the southern states,” she | 
answered, “California is the niggardliest 
state in the Union in protecting women 
in their property rights. No, Nevada 
is as bad, for Nevada is little sister to 
California, tagging after her and following | 
her leadership. In Washington, though, 
thecommunity property is divided equally 
at death of either sen, doe or wife, and 
either may will away his or her half. In 
Colorado a wife’s earnings are her own, as 
ahusband’s earnings are his. Even New | 
York is further along than we are. 

“And yet you'll find California women 
who oppose amendments to the Com- 
munity Property law on the ground that, 
having entrusted their precious selves to 
their husbands, they are perfectly willing 
that their fortunes should also be in those | 
hallowed hands. | 

“That’s a woman for you. She’d be | 
logical if she perished for it. A man now 
will make a woman the mother of his 
children, the so-called custodian of his 
honor—his sex-honor—but when it comes 
to making her an equal partner with him- 
self in community dollars and cents, she 
is not to be trusted. 

“But the Woman’s Legislative Council, 
representing 70,000 women, is going to 
try to even up the question of community 
property in the next legislature. If we 
fail California women who want control 
and management of their half of the com- 

munity property will have to be patient 
till their husbands die—when there may- 
n’t be any community property left,” 
said Miss Laake sardonically. “Or— 
wait! They may get divorces. And if 
they prove, to the satisfaction of the most 
conservative human being on earth at his 
most conservative moment—a judge on 
the bench passing judgment on a case in 
which any phase of the woman question 
comes up—if they prove their innocence 
of adultery and cruelty, the two un- 
forgivable wifely sins, the Law says 
the community property shall be di- 
vided. In my experience, though, I 
have never known just that to be done. 
Some compromise on alimony is usually 
made which gives the wife far less than 
her share. Still it is the Law’s intention 
that she shall have half.” 

As widows then or divorcees—never as 
wives. Doesn’t it sound like a legal plot 














Because of the main-line electrification of ‘‘The Milwau- 
kee Road” across the Great Continental Divide, travelers 
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THE 
ALASKA 
1916 TOURIST 
SEASON 


JUNE 1st to SEPTEMBER 15th 


As conducted by the enlarged fleet of 
fast, splendid ships of ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP CO., all admirably suited 
to handle ALASKA TRAVELERS and 
SIGHTSEERS, places this company in 
position to offer ALASKA EXCUR- 
SIONISTS more frequency of service and 
comfort, and through its connections with 
Railways and River Steamers which pen- 
etrate to the very heart of this NORTH- 
ERN FRONTIER WONDERLAND 
enables us to plan a varied assortment 
of ALASKA SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
not possible to secure any other way. 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
being received daily, travel to Alaska 
this summer will undoubtedly tax to the 
limit even our extensive accommodations. 
Therefore we suggest to those who desire 
to SEE ALASKA this summer that their 
reservations be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment on either of the following 
ships: Alameda, Northwestern, 
Mariposa, Alaska, Jefferson, 
Dolphin and Victoria. 

So write today for sailing dates, rates, 
and illustrated Alaska booklet to 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


JOHN H, BUNCH, G. F. & P. A. 
459 Colman Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
City Ticket Office: 720 2nd Ave. 





against conjugal felicity? Isn’t it horribly 
like—like “breaking up the Home?” 
Hear also Margaret Hayne, attorney 
in fact and in spirit for the rights of her 
sex. 
“Recently I came across a pathetic case 
in San Francisco. A woman was married 
to a weak, dissipated apology for a hus- 
band, who spent most of his time in the 
saloons. She wished to will away to her 
little daughter one half—her half—of the 
community property so that she might 
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feel that her child, a very delicate girl, 
would always be provided for. She found 
that according to the law she had no right 
to dispose of any of the property. At her 
death it must all vest in her worthy hus- 
band, to whose tender mercies the child 
must look for provision. Verily there is 
need for reform in the community prop- 
erty laws of the state! We should see that 
the amendment suggested by the code 
commissioners does not wait as a mere 
note on a page of our Civil Codes beyond 
the next legislature. The wives of spend- 
thrifts, gamblers, ne’er-do-wells of all 
classes suffer great hardship through these 
unreformed community property laws 
and they need protection and help.” 


iy status of women is not only ay 
indictment of men, it is an indict 
ment of conditions. If all men were what 
most men are—kindly, generous, mag. 
nanimous—woman’s position under the 
present laws would still be one of indig. 
nity. It is as essential to liberty to be 
independent of a kindly despot as of q 
par, poy It is as essential to develop. 
ment; women will learn the value and use 
of money only as men have learned it, by 
having it sad losing it, by gaining it and 
saving it. 

If the sex wheel ever turns full circle, if 
Evelyn Adamson ever becomes absolute 
in conjugal authority as the law now 
makes Mark, her we Bow (a consumma- 
tion not at all devoutly wished by broad. 
minded feminists), you who live long 
enough may confidently look for as 
naively brutal an announcement from 
Evelyn, should her husband displease and 
leave her, as that husband published con. 
cerning her. For women are not « bit 
more to be trusted with too much power 
than are men. In fact, we are humiliat- 
ingly like them; as much so as though we 
were fathered and mothered by the same 
parents! 


Here you have a woman’s protest against the injustice of the law regarding 


community property. How do you feel about it? 


How about injustice 


to the husband? Let us have your ideas about it.—En1tors. 





The American 


Hyperboreans 


(Continued from page 35) 


and the sharp crunching of the snow 
under foot. Odor there is none, for all 
organic matter, including the very tree- 
trunks, is frozen hard. When the winter 
is over and the Alaskan looks back upon 
his life for the past six or seven months, 
his recollections are those of pleasures 
rather than of hardships; most often, 
perhaps, there flock into his mind visions 
of moonlight and starlight and still cold, 
or echoes of howling malamutes on the 
trail; for to any lover of the open air, 
winter camping trips will always be the 
crowning joy of the land; but one also 
remembers dinners and dances and 
theatricals and long evenings spent 
quietly near the living-room stove listen- 
ing to stirring tales of the old days when 
the North was new. 

Late in April the vital change begins. 
While the snow and cold still remain, the 
days become longer than in midsummer 
in the States. Then the snow melts grad- 
ually away, with but little of the wetness 
under foot that makes March an abom- 
ination Outside. (Here all the world save 
interior Alaska is spoken of and thought 
of as “Outside’”). Early in May comes 
the big event of the year, the break-up 
of the ice on the river, an episode which 
appeals to all the gambling instincts of the 
community. Not only are considerable 
sums staked upon the exact hour of the 
going out of the ice, but the uncertain 
issue concerns vat inhabitant of the 
town: no man can tell in advance whether 
or not the bridge will be swept away—it 
usually is—or whether or not the lower 
portions of the town will be flooded by an 
ice-jam. A few weeks later comes the 


first boat from the Outside, with fresh 
eggs and tons of belated mail. 

Summer has at last arrived, and sucha 
summer as was never imagined in the 
fairest dreams of men who are wedded to 
the idea of the daily coming of darkness. 
Within a fortnight after the disappear- 
ance of the last sheltered snow-drifts the 
whole country-side is bursting into bloom. 
The long hours of sunlight cause the trees 
to leaf out almost in a day. The accumu- 
lated refuse of seven months is raked from 
the streets and yards and burned, and 
luxuriant lawns spring up on every side. 
The hillsides are lodione with the red of 
fireweed and wild roses, and in the woods 
along the river banks are wild flowers of 
every form and color. Nor is wild vege- 
tation the only result of this perpetual 
day: flower-beds, carefully cherished by 
householders who have learned to make 
the most of the few summer months, 
blaze with nasturtiums and pansies and 
poppies. Just beyond the town limits are 
several farms, where grain and potatoes 
and market vegetables mature rapidly 
under the influence of twenty-one hours 
of sunshine each day. The government 
agricultural experiment station, situated 
on a hillside within easy walking distance, 
every year produces results which will 
some day induce hosts of hardy home- 
steaders to brave the initial difficulties of 
land-clearing and barn-building and to 
transform the thousands upon thousands 
of acres of fertile land in the Tanana val- 
ley from a waste, now of snow and now of 
mosquitoes, into the granary of a great 
territory. Outsiders have heard so much 
of the rigors of an Alaskan winter that it 
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is dificult for them to conceive of the 
charm and fruitfulness of its summers. 
It may not be easy to imagine the long, 
cold fanuary nights—at least to think 
of them as beautiful, which they are; but 
it is harder still to imagine the weird 

cefulness of a Fairbanks midnight in 
fine —the long avenues of sleeping 
cabins, with curtains drawn to shut out 
the daylight; the grass-plots and the 
flowers; the golden clouds hovering over 
the hills to the north; a hundred miles to 
the south, the ghostly magnificence of the 
spires and domes of the Alaska range; the 
few belated fishermen along the banks of 
the river, where the chill morning mists 
are just beginning to rise; the deep, throb- 
bing whistle of a departing steamboat, 
answered by the lonely howling of a hun- 
dred wolf-dogs, a sound whose utter wild- 
ness makes one shiver and think of the 
winter that is coming. 

Such, in brief, are the natural features 
of the district. Its inhabitants are 
scarcely less interesting. Men are here 
from every part of the world—just enough 
Montenegrins and Russians and Japanese 
togive a hint of cosmopolitanism, but the 
yast majority, Americans of every origin 
and every walk of life. First of all one 
cannot fail to be impressed by one ulti- 
mate fact in the lives of all these men: 
they are dwelling in the land of their 
choice. In more settled communities men 
live and work and die in the region of their 
birth, or drift more or less cca! to 
other spots that are easy of access. Here 
it is different: every adult among these 
hundreds of people was born in some dis- 
tant land and at some time felt the in- 
cination to migrate northward and to 
seek a better livelihood under conditions 
which he knew he could not accuratel 
redict. Many of them could say, wit 
Ticccus, 







“For always roaming with a hungry heart, 

Much have I seen and known—cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments, 

Myself not least, but honored of them all.” 


Here one may expect the energy and 
resourcefulness of a pioneer settlement; 
nor is one disappointed. Faults, of 
course, these people have, in_ plenty. 
Fairbanks is no nearer the millennium 
than hundreds of entirely commonplace 
towns the world over: bigotry, class 
hatred, lust, and cruel gossip are present 
here, as elsewhere, and as a community 
Fairbanks is too large to possess in a 
marked degree the traditional virtues of 
the frontier. But the enterprise of its 
citizens is a matter for constant admira- 
tion. Its concrete results are everywhere 
conspicuous: a central heating plant and 
water works and fire department; electric 
lights; newspapers; local and long dis- 
tance telephones; hospitals and churches 
and clubs—a full list of modern civic 
improvements would be wearisome. 

The preéminently civilized aspect of the 
community is at all times noticeable. 
There are well-bred people here, people 
who know how to dress and how to 
have, who furnish their homes tastefully 
and know the mysteries of table etiquette. 
t is a mistake to suppose that all white 
residents of the North are desperate for- 
tune-hunters; the merchants and_pro- 
essional men are in general well equipped 
with knowledge and experience, and have 
come voluntarily to a country where there 





is felt to be more room for originality and 
personal advancement. Nor do men in 
other lines of activity differ essentially 
from their less roving brethren in the 
States. 
primitive or of advanced conditions that 
are often the most significant. Should an 
Outsider step suddenly into a Fairbanks 
ballroom or restaurant, or spend a few 
moments in a comfortable clubroom and 
perhaps hear a little Beethoven or 
Chopin, he might come to the conclusion 
that this particular community had 
passed far beyond the Eskimo stage of 
development that he had _ heretofore 
fancied to exist. There are, to be sure, 
certain people and certain customs that 
are rough and that recall the days of 
primitive northern life; yet they are but 
a veneer of barbarism over a core of civil- 
ization that is already just a little 
ashamed of its own remoteness from the 
elemental. Dance halls and their in- 
mates; charivaris and thousand-dollar 
sprees; big poker games—these are all of 
the past. Yet occasionally someone re- 
verts to the old days, presumably to con- 
vince himself of his moral and geograph- 
ical latitude. For morally, as in other 
ways, the Northerner is the Arch- 
westerner. Everywhere is a wholesome 
hospitality; many men retain the chiv- 
alry and many women the sweetness 
which after all are most often found where 
mankind is subjected to the protecting 
and purifying influence of a denser popu- 
lation. But long, dark years of hardship 
and mateless expatriation have withered 
many souls. 

Here, as elsewhere, the great refining, 
humanizing influence is the family life. 
It tends always toward the permanence 
of its occupation and encourages many to 
remain who might otherwise, when times 
look dark, be tempted to go forth in 
search of a new Dawson or a new Nome. 
For the familiar belief that northern 
camps lack women is a mistake. Women 
are here in large numbers, most of them 

ood women, with husbands and children. 
Fechetihe is devoted to these children, 
for its older citizens are not yet entirely 
accustomed to the novel fact of their 
existence. Only the inborn common- 
sense of the native Northerner prevents 
them from being the most spoiled lot of 
youngsters in the world. The town does 
for them all that it possibly can, main- 
taining a graded school and modern four- 
year high school, the most northern high 
school on the American continent, and 
housing them in the best building of the 
town. Though the curriculum is essen- 
tially the same as that of other schools, 
in many respects their school life is 
strange indeed. During two or three of 
the winter months school opens and 
closes in the dark, and artificial lights 
have to be used nearly all day. Owing to 
the great distance—370 miles—from the 
nearest other high school, interscholastic 
athletics are impossible—a doubtful draw- 
back; and in many other respects the 
school life is isolated and unique. It is the 

resence, however, of the smaller children, 
sans of school age, that makes one feel 
that the human occupation of this land 
will be permanent; for it gives the su- 
preme touch of reality to a life that some- 
times seems dream-like and remote. The 
Alaskan is sometimes secretly oppressed 
by a feeling of skepticism as to the ulti- 
mate value or success of all this titanic 
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given nation-wide prestige as the Seattle 
scene in Rex Beach’s famous story “THE 
SPOILERS.” A land mark of the pioneer 
Alaska Gold Rush days where the Sour- 
doughs and men prominent in the North’s 
official life mingled then and today, lending 
a:touch of romance to modern Hotel life. 
Rainier Grand Hotel provides an excellence 
in service throughout which pleases the 
most exacting. Situated conveniently to 
berths of Alaska Steamship Companies, 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. Estastisnen 1867 


4 *# ‘ . Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur and assisted in 
&s . ~. its growth by a unique musical atmosphere, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
has attained a position of note as a center of 
musical education. Its reputation for develo; 
ing artists of great ability is nation wide. The 
Conservatory faculty is composed of men and 
women from Europe and America conspicuous 
for their artistic achievements. 

The curriculum includes every branch of musical activity with opportunity for public appearance with 
Orchestra in Opera, in Chorus and Ensemble. Expression, Languages, English Literature, Post- 
Graduate Courses, Repertoire. Residence department with superior equipment. 

Remarkably beautiful and spacious grounds and buildings located within easy access to all that 
Cincinnati offers in music and art. For catalogue and terms address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave.and Oak St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A limited number of scholarships are open in the Opera Department; also in Composition under the distinguished composer, 
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mF B. GOODEN, A. M., B. D., Head Master, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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endeavor to open up a new country ip 
spite of ignorance and indifference on the 
part of the ruling nation; at such time 
the laugh or hand-clasp of a little boy o 
girl often makes him feel that here, a 
least, is one whose fortunes are irretriey. 
ably bound up with those of the com. 
munity: and he strives with renewed 
efforts for success. The mass of exper 
ences that are familiar to Outside chil 
dren but unknown to these is an interest. 
ing speculation. Street cars, brick of 
stone buildings, and numberless details 
of city life in the south are to them a 
strange as fairy-tales, and as alluring 
They view them with wonder at the moy- 
ing-picture shows, which thus become 
truly educational. A little Fairbanks boy 
once expressed in a single sentence what 
seemed to him the most pathetic fact 
about the untimely death of one of his 
playmates: “And he never saw the 
Outside.” 

As might be expected in such a com 
munity, the life of the people is exceed. 
ingly democratic. There is a refreshing 
absence of distinction in the honorable 
ness of different kinds of work. Social 
castes, of course, exist, as they always 
will while men differ in mental power and 
moral advancement: but the basis of class 
distinction is natural and inevitable and 
not artificial. The few new arrivals who 
attempt to infuse the old-world dis 
tinctions between master and servant, 
between employer and employee, into 
the relations of northern life, find their 
sensibilities most cruelly outraged. Yet 
the unfortunate aspects of democracy are 
also to be noticed. The more militant 
does the spirit of democracy become, the 
more inclined are many workmen to re 
gard those who have been more fortunate 
than themselves economically as _ their 
oppressors. One cannot fail to notice, 
here in the North, that growing in- 
patience of all authority as such, in every 
department of public service and of pr- 
vate relations, which is not democracy, 
but poorly-disguised anarchy. Capital 
is viewed by the laborer with suspicion, 
whereas organized capital, to a singular 
extent, must be relied upon as the means 
of perpetuating a placer camp which is 
rapidly approaching the low-grade stage. 

This interior Alaska is not so tremen- 
dously distant in an air line as most would 
suppose; contrary to the prevailing opin- 
ion, when one has traveled from Seattle 
to Fairbanks, one has covered consider- 
ably less than half the distance to the 
North Pole. But in summer the way is 
long and circuitous. If one comes by 
way of St. Michael, one must travel 
eleven hundred miles on the river after 
a long ocean voyage. If one takes the 
tourist route to Skagway, there still re 
main a day’s railway journey and fifteen 
hundred miles of river. One cannot 
count on finishing the trip in less than 
three weeks. In the winter the route is 
shorter; one goes directly to the port 
Cordova, and then, after an eight-hour 
railway journey northward to Chitina, 
travels straight toward Fairbanks for 
more than a week by sleigh. Such long 
winter stage routes through alpine passes 
and over league after league of frozen 
tundra offer many difficulties to over 
come, and only a limited weight of mail 
can be carried; consequently letters are 
the only form of mail that one is sure to re 
ceive during the winter season; Christmas 
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ttle warehouse until the opening of 
navigation in June.* Usually the winter 
mail service is far superior in frequency 
and rapidity of transit to that of the 
summer, though once during a recent 
winter, owing to serious blockades on the 
coast railroad, there was a mail famine 
in the interior for forty days. The entire 
ears freight now has to come into the 
interior during the four short months of 
the open season. When the new railroad 
js completed, this condition will be re- 
lieved, and merchants will be able to re- 
plenish their stock during the winter, 
with the result that prices will be lowered. 
Today, in spite of a gradual improvement 
in this particular, prices are still high 
enough to horrify the summer tourist, 
who objects to paying the price of a new 
collar for having the old one laundered, 
and to whom a twenty-five cent piece, the 
smallest coin in use, seems an unreason- 
able price for a shine or a newspaper or a 
glass of beer. Prices average nearly twice 
those in the States, but the mere neces- 
saries of life are not proportionately ex- 
pensive. Hence wages, which are gen- 
erally twice those in the States, are not 
insufficient if one has employment the 
year round; but it must be remembered 
that most laborers in placer mines have 
to live for an entire year on the earnings 
of five months. Granted that the higher 
prices about counterbalance the higher 
wages in the majority of cases, the advan- 
tage is still with the northerner; for his 
savings, which are proportionately large, 
can ultimately be spent Outside if he so 
desires. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, 
is the average workingman better fed 
and clothed and sheltered. The first to 
suffer from the decreased placer output 
of the district are the small merchants; for 
the number of business houses in opera- 
tion in the old days is still maintained 
with little reduction, and the population 
is insuficient at present to warrant the 
continued existence of all of them. Many 
are struggling on from year to year in the 
hope that “Quartz and the Railrbad and 
the Tolovana (a new mining district 
tributary to Fairbanks)” will bring back 
all the old prosperity. Nor will their 
hopes be ill founded if Congress continues 
its policy of development, a policy begun 
on so magnificent a scale by its provisions 
for $35,000,000 to be expended in rail- 
toads, and its recent abandonment of a 
false and oppressive theory of conservation 
as footed. to the Alaskan coal. When 
daily trains are threading their way down 
the Canyon of the Nenana into the in- 
terior, when Alaskans can begin to pur- 
chase cheaply coal which they have not 
hitherto been permitted to touch, when 
the unlimited water power of the high 
mountains is transferred electrically to 
dredge and hoist: then myriads of acres 
of mineral and agricultural lands now 
worthless can and will be made produc- 
tive. Fairbanks still calls itself a “camp”, 
which implies an admission of evanes- 
cence. When its difficulties of fuel and 
power and transportation are _finall 
solved, it is safe to predict that it wil 
remain the commercial and governing 
center of an immense district that will 
produce great wealth for coming gen- 
erations. 


a are likely to remain in the 


‘During the past winter this difficulty has been largely 
obviated by the letting of special emergency contracts 
for the hauling of accumulated mail. 
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cost. 
nities for investment, service, etc. 





This department affords the advertiser an opportunity to present his message at small 
It is particularly valuable to those who have mail order bargains, opportu- 
The rate is $1.00 per line for each insertion. 
Cash should accompany order to insure insertion. 








Real Estate—W ashington 


Patents 








Workingmen—Look! If you want a little 
farm you should buy it close to where you can earn 
wages. That’s the one way to make good. Good 
land, close to things and where there is lots of work. 
That's my proposition. Only a little money neces- 
sary. 10 years to pay. When your farm is im- 

roved you are independent Full information 
ree. H. C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





Farm Lands For Sale 


Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit and 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., 
Roanoke, Va. 


Agents Wanted 


Agents—Patir Silk Hose Free, state size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Write today. Triplewear Mills, Dept. 3, 720 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Miscellaneous 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Mechanics, Attention. ‘‘Stevens Line Levels’”’ 
are used in all work where a level is required. 
Price 50c postpaid. Write today for circular. E. 
Stevens, Newton Falls, Box 226, Ohio. 





Big Pay in Drawing. Pleasant, profitable 
work. Let us develop your talent. Send six cents 
in stamps for book on art study. Washington School 
of Art, 902 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. jeorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 











Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.” ay & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 





Wanted— Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me; 3 books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention; advice free. R. B. 
Owen, 105 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Motion Picture Plays 


Ideas 








Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
bw yovr ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 














Do you want a position for life, with big pay, 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for 
Uncle Sam. My free illustrated book DK 914 
tells how to get an appointment. Earl Hopkins, 


Washington, D. C. 













You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


{| Then surely you will enjoy the Nation- 
al Sportsman Magazine with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, full fo over- 
ex with interesting stories and 
le information about guns, 
fishing tackle, ay as po ge best 
places to go for fishand game, and a 
thousand and one valuable ‘‘How 
to’’ hints for Sportsmen. The Na- 
tional Sportsman is just like a big 
camp-fire in the woods where 
thousands of good fellows gather 
once a month and spinstirring 
yarns about their experiences 
\} with rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Wa All this for 15c a copy. 


y Special Offer 


We will send you(_ 
FREE of Charge 
one of our hand- 
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{2 coples Natlonai Sportsman at {5c ea., Val. $1.80 
wee tO 6 ce 6. 6 lel la ™ -50 
Total Value, $2.30 

All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied, 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 












































Women of Refinement 


thousands of them—throughout the world 
make daily use of the genuine 


MURRAY @ LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-old) 
FLORIDA WATER 


Widely regarded as an indispensable aid to 
beauty and comfort. Its it fragrance 
is acceptable to the most discrim- 

inating taste, and its delightful, 
refreshing effect is best attained 
when it is added to the bath. 


Sold by Leading Druggists 
and Perfumers 


Sample size mailed for six cents 
in stamps, 

Booklet, ‘* Beauty and Health”’ 
sent on request, 
LANMAN & KEMP 
135 Water St. New York 
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HE world runs on inexorable time 

schedule. Yet who can say what Time 

really is? We get it from the stars but 
where do the stars get it? 


When you come to think of it, there’s some- 
thing awe-inspiring in having in your vest 
pocket a mechanism so delicate, so fine, so 
perfect, that it actually knows and measures 
‘Time—the power above the stars! 


Do you own such a watch? 


There are certain types of men who haven’t 
much respect for Time. Time is nothing in 
the life of a tramp. Men of little character, 
wasters and dreamers rather pride themselves 
on their contempt of Time. Sooner or later, 
that ghostly, implacable hand reaches out and 
turns them back. You can form a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of a man’s character by the 
quality of the watch he carries and by his 
pride in its accuracy. 


Any watch will do for the man who is con- 
tent to drift in a few minutes late, but what a 
gap there is between him and the man who 
has disciplined himself to keep track of the 
seconds! 


A boy is satisfied with a pocket clock. As 
he develops in character, he demands a watch. 
When he finally grows to a man’s understand- 
ing of things he wants a super watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. 2 
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Too Late! 


Which leads naturally and easily to a dis- 
cussion of Hamilton Watches. 


The Hamilton Watch is known as the Rail- 
road Timekeeper of America. That title was 
honestly earned. Time is everything to a rail- 
road man. To him, the words, “Too Late,” 
are ominous. They mean to him failure, 
danger, death. 


A railroad man is required 
to own an accurate watch. 
If his watch varies a certain 
number of seconds a month, 
it means buy a new watch or 
get a new job. A large pro- 
portion of railroad men own 
Hamilton Watches. That is 
because railroad men have 
learned, by comparing notes 
for twenty years or more, that 
the Hamilton of all watches 
comes closest to absolute ac- 
curacy —to Star Time. A 
carpenter is the best judge of 
asaw. The judgment of rail- 
road men as a Class is final 
when it comes to watches. 


Does this reference to rail- 
road watches make you think 
of the Hamilton Watches as 
being thick, clumsy, service- 





able affairs? Learn then, that Hamilton accu 
racy is not attained through bulk. Hamilton 
Watches are as thin and beautiful as you 
could possibly desire. 

But after all, a watch is not a trinket to be 
selected for its looks. A fine watch is a won 
derful instrument and must be judged solely 
by its performance in accurate measuring of 
Time. 

Buy a Hamilton, not merely because it is 
beautiful, but for the deeper reason that you 
can depend on it for the rest of your life to tell 
you the accurate time — Star Time. 


Send for the Hamilton Watch 
Book— “The Timekeeper” 


It tells a lot of interesting facts about watches 
and illustrates the different Hamilton models 
for men and women. Hamilton Watches sell. 
for $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the Hamil 
ton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. Or you 
can buy a Hamilton movement to fit your 
present watch case for $12.25 ($13.00 in Can- 
ada) and upward. Read “The Timekeeper”; 
then give your jeweler an opportunity to tell 
you why a really good watch is the only kind 
to buy. The more your jeweler knows about 
watches the more enthusiastic he will be on 
the Hamilton. 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 
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| (Libkys Deviled Ham, graham bread) / 


Libby's Veal Loaf 


(Sliced ap ae 


Libby's Dried Beef 


aie 


Libby's ne Chicken 


Veal loaf | { (creamed or as salad) 


y. Me fat ai 


Libbys Sweet 
Mixed Pickles 


(Iced) 
Coffee Tea 


Deviled Han 
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An All-Summer Necessity 


One of the little summer-comforts that everyone needs, whether in town or elsewhere, 
is something to offset the effect of the sun and wind upon the skin. It has been 
the mission of 


Hinds" Creal 


to add greatly to the enjoyment of outdoor life by quickly cooling and relieving the parched, sunburned 
condition that follows exposu re. And when the skin is badly inflamed, this refreshing cream will heal 
and restore it. If applied before each day’s outing and again on returning, the skin will not be affected. 


Keep your Complexion Attractive with Hinds Cream. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of | TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP 
Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage. Its fragrant, creamy lather im- 

parts a delightfully clean, refresh- 

ing effect. Since it ispure, highly 

refined and contains no free alkali 

4 2 it will not dry nor irritate the skin. 

Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town -An ideal soa for delicate 

who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting complexions P 


to substitute. 
Price 10c and 25c. TriaJ Size 
A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine | Cake postpaid, 5c. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c 











